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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of ARTS and L 
am SESSION will COMMENCE on TURSDA AY, OCTOBER 
clock. Professor MASSON. A.M. will Fidscer pn Ee 
Faapverony LECTURE. —Subject—College Education and 
on, 
ueatits. DE MORGAN, Dean of the Facult 
Citas. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


UEEN’S Se LONDON, 67, Harley- 
street.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1953. —For General 
Education, and 7 a Certificates of Know- 





Female 
ledge —A aor Ss) introduc! e College Course, will 
be delivered by A OLPHUS “BE NAYS, Ph. Professor of 
Italian Langu Re , on Wed , the 18th instant, 





at Three o'e! ag P.M. 
G. C. NICOLAY, Deputy-Chairman. 


BEALLUBGY. —Dr. PERCY, F.R.S. will 
mence a Course of FIFTY LECTURES on METAL- 
WW URGY, on MONDAY, the a of On October, at 12 o'clock, at the 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL G ¥, Jermyn-street j to be 
continued, at the same hour, A ok Tuesd ” Priday, 
a Monday. Fee for the whole Course, 4.—The LABol RATORY 
for Practical Instruction in Metallurgy is now open—The MU- 
SEUM is open to the Public ongseeereny the first three yh of 
every W RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
M ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, UNIVER- 
SITY HALL, CORDON SOU ARR ~The Rev. JAMES 
HARTINEAU will resume his Course ECTURES on Sta 
Classification and History of Ethical Wheoties, on TUESDA 
the 24th inst., 3 p.m,, at University Hall. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, &c.—An 

EXPERIENCED LECTURER is prepare to ve one or 

more LECTURES on the SEAT of WAR in the past A dress 
b.J.58., 8., Mr. C. Mitchell's, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 

















HE WHITTINGTON CLUB, established 
1848, affords all the advantages of a Litera Tnattiytion and 

a Club House, including—Library and News- ms, Lectures, 
Classes, and Conce: eekly Soirées (free to “the Members), 


Dining, Supper, Smoking, an ess Rooms.—Subscription, Two 
Guineas a Year; One —_ Half-Year ; a. a Quarter. No En- 
trance Fee—A fu a List of Lectures, commencing 
on the 5th inst., may bel ad on Heation, 


37, Arundel-street, Strand. cipbatumeiatan venient 
ONDON INSTITUTION, October 7, 1854.— 


NOTICE is_ hereby given, that the following Courses of 
EDUCATIONAL LECTU wih be eaivered in the Theatre 
of this Institution during 
cy the 14th instant, at Three Ls in th he 
pA bey are intend ly for Families of 

will be admi to them by separate te Tickets, to be 
the Library, during the usual 





Librarians, in 


Sa eet es Bierce tnt enta g 
n Connexion W: the 1D 
Alfred Smee, Esq,, F.R.S., on ae — Oct. 14, 
First Course.—Five Lectures he fas eaten: Geograp! 


it season : ae W. Bray- 
ley, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., . Inst. esdays, 
Oct. 18,25; Nov. 1, 8,15; 1854. at. OF, Wels 


Second Course.—Twenty Lectures on the Characteristic Pupate 
of certain Elements, “Chiefly the Metals: oe, Thomas A. Malone, 
Esq., F.C.8., Director of the Laboratory in the London Institu- 
Sa Saturdays, Oct. 21, 28; Nov. 4, 11, 18,25; Dec. 2, & ae 23, 

‘ ; 1854 Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27; Feb. 3, 10, 17,24; March 3; 
hind Course.—Ten Lectures on Geology and Palwontol —" E. 
W. Bra: av, Eee. . BRS. F.LS., F. on A. Inst. C. milo: fednes- 


dass, N 29; Deo.’ 6,13, 30, 97; 1854. Jan. 3, 10, 24, 31; 


of 74 


: in Com- 


Fourth Course —Ten Lectures on Elementary Zoology: by Thomas 
Kiymer Jones, Esq., F.K.S., Prof. of Commaenee Anatomy in 
ie 's College, onion, Wednesdays, Feb. 21,28; March 7, 14, 

pril 4,11; May 2, 9,16; 1855. 
on Course—Ten Lectures on Elementary Botany: by Robert 
Bentley, Esq., F.L.S., Prof. of Botany to the Pharmaceutical 
Mare Saturdays, March 10, 17, 24, 31; April 7, 14, 21, 28; 
In addition to the preceding, the following COURSES of LEC- 

TURES will also be delivered in the Theatre of this Institution, 

®ommencing on Monday, November 6th, at Seven o'clock in t! 
Veuing, precisely :— 

First Course.—Eight Lectures on the Physiology of Nutrition in 
Plants and Animals: by Edwin Lnnkester, D F.RS. Mon: 
days, Nov. 6, 13, £0, 27 ; ben 4, 11, 18 ; 1854. 

Bemvad Course.— Four Lectures on Mental the imi in its 
pations to the poaltere and Dissiptine of t tellectual 
Fram by William B. Carpenter, Esq G8. 

One t in P urigruden in the ronscesiior of Le and Prof. 
edical J dence in University College. Thursdays, 
Ses. 16, 23, f. Dec 7 7, 1854. 

Third Course — Six Lectures, se Plcoents Outlines of the Chemical 
H ¢ ry of the Non-Metallic Elements: by Augustus Wilhelm 
Collage of Esq., Phil. Dr., PLR. .C.S., and Prof. in the Royal 
= Ro of Chemistry. Thursdays, Dec, 14, 28; 1854. Jan. 4,11, 

Peart Course, - Lectures on Shakspeare’s Philosophers and 
os eer: een Charles Cowden Clarke, Esq. Mondays, Jan. 15, 23, 


Pith court Six Lectures on the General Laws of Life; and the 
Living Points in the Structure, Production, and Forms of 
days, tae by x Thomas Henry Hurley, Esq., F.R.8. Thurs- 

Sixth March 1, 8, 15, 29 ; 1855. 

h Course sts Lectures on Astronomy, with especial reference 

“ May recent Discoveries in the Science: by Grant, 

WW; 5 P.R.A.S, Mondays, Feb. 12, 19, 26; March 5, 12, 


Be cath Course.—T 
‘Anelans —Two Lectures on Paper and Papermaking. 
Snsignt and Modern: by Richard Herring, Esq., 
Bur Course.—Six Lectures on the Power of Music, as exempli- 
atie in depictin Scenes of Passions, Senti spent ond Character : 
. la, Esq., Founder and Director of atthe Musical Union. 
an va, April 16, 23, 30; May 7, 14, 21 ; 1855. 
ve Conversazioni will be held 5+ Ae 4 Evenings of Wedni 
Dec. 20,1854 Jan.17, Feb. 14, March 21, April 18, 1855. — 
WILLIAM “TITE, Honorary Secretary. 





ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Bawartecirest, Portman- 
ere: —The LECTURES for the Session will COM ee on 
ONDAY 4 October 23, with a Meeting, in which will 
be discussed the advantages of of Literary end Seenttiot Institutions 
in promoting the Early Closing Movement. The Chair bee be 
taken at Nine o’clock. Assistants and Pupils are invited to attend. 
Tickets | (free) may be obtained of the Secretary, at the Institution, 
ae of a. Aunual iy 2s. Gentlemen under 21 
years o' ssistants and upils residing with or recom- 
pe KY by Members, are admi on t 0! 
lls. perannum. Each —- has the privilege of introducing 


a Lad t > Monday Eveni' 
4 he Ldbrary and Lectures, 11.18. annually. 


17- tothe 
Asis of of the Lectures may be obtained at the Institution’ 
re, ca) ie 0 0. ing rsons, ma enga, or 
Lectures, Concerts | Public Meetings, be. . . 
J. KR. WARREN, Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the University of London). po 
1854-5.—The COLLEGE OPENED for Examination of pro; 
Teenente Pt the Session 1854-5, on MONDAY, the 9th da "of 
R instant. The business of the Classes commence: on 
WEDNESDAY, ,the 11th instant. The Session will terminate in 
uly, 1 
Fora statement of the Courses of Instruction which will be given 
in the several Departments, see Advertisement published in the 
of the 16th Se ber 


ptem 
iculars relating to the courses, and terms of instruc- 








Men, pow! e conditions upon which the Scholarships and Prize 
founded _ connexion with the College may be competed for, will 
be found in hy which may be _ nog Mr. N aepetent. 





Tos! 
at the e College, us wher may 
be made oP oPelucipa da daily, be n the hears of 10 and 1. 
& A TONS Solicitors to the Trustees, 
Town Hall-buildings, Manchester. 


T. JOHN’S WOOD PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL, 25, St. John’s Wood Park. — Head 
Master, The Kev. THOMAS MARKBY, M.A., late Scholar of 
him Selina. and one of the Classical Masters in King’s College 


pOSECOND MASTER is required in this Institution. He 
mF. be a Graduate of one of the Universities, and able to take 
the Gisediion, of the Mathematical teaching. 2 further parti- 
culars apply to the H: Master, to whom testimonials must be 
forwarded not later than the 24th inst. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE New Students are 
received now for the Michocimes 
* COTTERILL, Principal. 


RIGHTON.—EDU CATI ON.—There are 
VACANCIES in a FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 
poche! twelve Young Ladies are received. The house is spa- 
cious, healthily situate, jose to the sea. The domestic arrange- 
ane in every sempent those of a private family. French and 
feb. resident “Porta Gevernreess. Sign nor F, Lablache, 
tty Parents of Pupils For terms, whi 
Inclusive, adres. CRY isses Berncaste., 11, Portland-place, 
ne-parade, B 


DUCATION ; : in the healthiest part of Eng- 

land.—A First-Class Education given to YOUNG LADIES 

* HILL HOUSE, TOTNES (a few miles from Torquay), con- 

ducted by Mrs. and Miss COMPTON, assisted by a resident French 

Governess. The terms are moderate. Full particulars on applica- 
tion to C. H. Compron, Cramer, Beale & Co, 201, Regent-street. 


DUCATION. —A CLERGYMAN, residing in a 
and well- nen inted posse at Dieppe, receives a SMALL 
NUMB R of YOU @ PU A well-grounded general Edu- 
cation, caiating | edn oy French (the family tongue), Science 
and Art om ments, home comfort, and really high 
connexions are by testimony. References to the first 
scholastic authorities s and others. For address in England, terms, 
&e. apply to Mr. Rexsnaw, Medical Bookseller, 356, Stran 
impediments of speech and all defects of utterance syste- 
meteally treated. 


ERMAN CLASSES by Dr. FISCHEL, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, at his 
House, 166, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, a few doors east of the 


October 10, ree 


























“ITTLE BOYS CAREFULLY LY TRAINED. 

A Lady and her Daughters, for many years accustom 

the charge of children, receive ALL NUMBER OF por Ss. 
who are prepared for the Public Schools, Military Colleges, &c. 

Terms, 70 Yauiness for Boarders. Address to H. K., 27, Eastbourne- 

terrace, Hyde Park. 

E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITU ITION, 34, 34, 

Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 

years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility. 

Gentry, and Principals of Schools to a ee of ake and 

— GOVERNESSES, TEACHE ANLONS, TU- 

TORS, and PRUFESSORS. School * XL... transfer red, and 

ay is introduced in England, France,and Germany. No charge 

0 Principal Is. 


TTALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

by a first-rate native Professor, a Graduate of the University 
of Turin. Families and Schools attend Distance no object.— 
Professor C., 16, Millman-street, Bedford-row. 


(yaeMAN PRIVATE CLASSES.—Professor 

WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, of Schwerin in 
Mecklenburg, formerly Professor of German in the Accademia 
Pontificia de’ Nobili Ecclesiastici in Rome, proposes to RESU ME 
his PRIVATE GERMAN CLASSES, each limited to Six Mem- 
Ladies in the Morning, and for Gentlemen in the 
Subscription fee, 2/. for a course of two months, twice a 
a tudents desirous of joining are requested to apply to the 
Professor, 20, South Molton-street. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.— 
DR. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society, 
London, Examiner to the Royal College of Preceptors, gives 
vessons in the above-mentioned Languages and Literature.— 
Pupils mare the one of Modying phobe .anguages in the same 
Lesson, or in alternate Lesso meet r own, or at the Doctor’s 
Residence, No.2, CHANDOS.ST EET, ¢ AVEN DISH-SQUARE. 




















ARLEZ-VOUS FRAN G4) 151 ? Many towhom 
this question ies mt ey fg nela pang 
understand pret Tre cannot 8 pes ak it a RENCH on 
GERMAN CON ERSATION CLASS: , in which the Pupil iis 
are taught heerettonlly an a ponetienls y separate native re, 
a. sok pas 08 a0. Ox Oxfo: . —— yt sera in every part of 
suburbs.— OSENTH. recto’ - 
street, near the Pantheon. vimana a 


[MPROVED SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP, 
by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farring don- 
= Bag aquest, City = ay of any a 7" (however bad't Lewd 

" in e8S0nS, spec acqu - 
tious and wel dormed ms of aw ng oan ted either to 


business, professional pursuits, or private correspondence, at 1s. 6d. 
per Lesson. 


GCHOOLMASTER, — WANTED, a HEAD 
MASTER for the Boys’ School, in connexion with the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institution and Literary Society. ‘The object of these 
schools is to provide a thoroughly sound om salen education, 
according to the most eeyeens’ potinese, for the children of arti- 
zans and tradesmen. As it will be the duty of oe Principal to 
superintend the whole course of instruction given in the School, 
he must be qualified to teach, not only all the elements of an Eng- 
lish education, but he must also be a good — "wy — and 
classic. h testi in the first instance, 160. per annum. plica- 
bp with seat onials, must "eda in a Hater than the Ln 
t 0, 
Techs oth’ Uctober, 1854. JN DICKIRSON,} Hon. Sees. 
P.S, Further particulars may be had on application to the Secre- 


taries. 
S?- 
Director—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES FOR LADIES. 
129, First Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 17, at 54. 
130, First Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 17, at 64. 
131, First Lesson, for Gentlemen, @ueoday, Oct. 17, at 74. 
132, First Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 17, at 84. 
Fee for a Course of Fifty Lessons, 128. 
Further particulars may be had at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre. 


READER in the MUSEUM LIBRARY, 
who is a good general Scholar, wishes to make himself 
useful on moderate terms. Is clever and active in getting out 
materials, translating, &¢.; writes a clear and expeditious hand.— 
dress A., 16, Millman-street, Bedford-row. 


‘WwiDpow LADY, having moved in good 
ociety, would be glad to obtain a Situation as CHA- 
PERONE oud COMPA SDN to sous G LADIES ora LADY. 
Most respectable feferences can be prem one and oe be expected. 
Address EB. 8., A pene terrace, St. Jo! 


PAT MACHINERY. 


ANTED BORROW 38,0002. at 8 per 
Cent., for three Foor s to be applied to the above pu 
This Invention commands large profits, and the very high est 
references can be given tions | may be d to 
* Alpha.” Messrs. Walters, Sons. 8 licit hall-st 


BOOKSELLERS = WHOLESALE 
STATION mah Gentleman of business habits is desirous 
of becoming an ACTIVE PARTNER in a respectable Eotsbiishe 
ment. Capital Bev i Address E. J., Messrs. Riders, Printers, 
14, Bartholomew-close. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. — Resse Harp- 
Wick Publier and Printer, pop, te 
that he has REMOVED from CAKEY-S REET “to 26, DUKE- 
STREET, PIOGADILLY, where all books Pablighed by him may 
in future be obtained. 


OTICE.—ADLARD & JONES (late Jonny 
ADLARD), pre pene. 35, , Villiers: street, Strand.— 
First-rate Bindin, with half- 
binding and cloth Srork of ev ery description’ at moderate charges. 
*y* Libraries arranged, classified, repaired, and furbish 


URE of STAMMERING, Introduced 1896. 

—Mr. HUNT begs to announce that he nee petarnen't to his 

Town 5 them js. Regent-street, London, wher ay be con- 

sulted daily.-N.B.* HUNT UN Say IMERING. ‘published by 

Longman & Co., Ne, 38. 6d., may be ob 
Country residence, Swanage, Dorset. 


URE of STAMMERING and DEFECTIVE 
ARTICULATION. —eanenny ¢ complete and BS rmanent. No 
payment in advance is expected structions in Elocution, given 
privately, in Schools and Families. Mr. BELL, Professor of Elo- 
cution, 18, 18, . Harrington- square. 











MARTIN’S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
(Established 1841.) 






































AMUEL ALCOCK & CO., )., Hill Pottery, 
Burslem, have just published, in Parian, by permission of the 
Proprietors of Punch, the characteristic Group, i UNITED SEK the 
vice; i yoy c fad trot oat Ching Warebo es in Tews 
which can now ad from a ina W arebous 
=a Country.—S. A. & Co.'s STATUETTE of SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER is also complete. 















HISTORIC DOCUMENT, writ ¢ 
(now Lord Raglan), imparting inf 
nected — the Meeting of Bluche 








RIDING SCHOOL, 0; 

—Mr. J. MASON inst 

of RIDING for the Parade, Roa 

Miss Mason. Omnibuses every t 
hours, from 8 to 10am, 6to9Pr 

and for advanced Pupils there is an ¥pen cig 


anxious attention, and the swale nek aoe et ‘ 
¢ iN AN »~ 





meanour of his Daughter towards he 
sure, secure for them the patronage they 
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fABISCHAL C COLLEGE and UNIVER- 
SITY ERDEEN. 

The ANNUAL COMPETITION for BURSARIES will be 
held ‘in MARISCHAL COLL pe on MONDAY, the 30th Oc- 
tober, at half-past Eight o'clock a. 

Sixteen Bursaries, exclusive of Trades Bursaries, will be given 
by Competition, viz:—Two of 151. a year each, one of 151, one ot 
12, i of 112. 108., four ‘of 101. each, one of 9., and six of less 


he trial will consist in translating from English into Latin, 
and from cata | _ Engl ish ; in translating into English, and 
analyzing a se reek ; and in solving exercises in 
metic, catendiog to Simple and Compound Proportion, Vul- 
r Fractions, and Decimals; no aid being allowed but that of 
reek and Latin Dictionaries. 
One of the Bursaries of 15h, and two of 6/, each, are limited to 
Sons of decayed Burgesses of Aberdeen. 
resented Bursars, entering. the First Class, are sognined to give 
in their Presentations on ‘ — AY, the Bist of Uctober, at 
Three o'clock ; all Candidat »as Public Students, 
into any Class of the Curriculum, whether Bursars or not, are 
€ AY, the 3ist of wo persst at Three 








those payable by Bursars in the Classes in Arts) before their ; 
matriculatiou, which shall take place within two weeks from the 
opening of the Classes; and no Student shall be enrolled later, 
without the special per mission of the Senatus. 

Marischal College, Sept. 1854. 


(Tue LAW Couns wt ST. GEORGE'S 





The Inauguration of St. Per cai and the universal admi- 
ration which it has elicited as a work of consummate architectural 
magnificence and public utility, forcibly remind us of the obliga- 
tions and the respect we owe to me genius and the effurts of its 
lamented author, che late H. L. 

We should feel the obligations the more sensibly from the con- 
viction that those efforts in our favour were amongst the proxi- 
mate causes of his premature death, and from the fact that his 
surviving widow aad aon have been thereby subjected to pecuniary 
privations and embarrassments which we are wae reg & bound to 
mitigate by every means in our power. A Committce has there- 
fore been composed of the subjoined gentlemen, to carry out this 

cope an which it is confidently paneres every individual of 
ou y will warmly participate, by the provision of such 





o’e! and the rance ES e€ on 
WEDNESDAY, the 1st of November, at Nine v Velock. 

Private Students are admitted without examination. 

The Annual Competition for Gray’s Mathematical Bursary of 
301. a year, for two years, and Boxhill’s of 20/. fur one year, will be 
held early in November. 


LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Days of Hours of Professors or 
Opening. Meeting. Lecturers. 
so 6g §10 and 3 
Noy. «| o'clock. 
1 o'clock. 
ll, and | 
6. ) 2m, past 2 | 
o’clock.* " 
Second Greek . 6 10 o'clock. ‘on Brown. 
Third Greek . Nov. 8 12 o'clock, | 
Bearth Greek ; -Noyv. 8 10 os J 
ivil an atural) flo* and 11 \ 
History ...... J Nov. i 2 o'clock. P 
First Mathematical .. Nov. 


Second Mathematical Nov. 
Third Mathematical Nov. 2 


Natural Philosophy ..Nov. 
est Philosophy \ Nev 
Logic 


Classes. 


First Humanity 
Second Humanity 


First Greek 


* Lor. Maclure. 


rofessor Nicol. 
ak, (PF Cruikshank. 


= } Professor Gray. 
6 {9 = vit } Professor Martin. 

The Meetin; 3 at ‘the hours marked : ‘one Ea oy a-week. 

The Second Greek Class meets four times a week; the Second 
Humanity, Third Greek, and Third Mathematical Classes, thrice 
a week ; the Fourth Greek , twice. 

Practical Religion.—The Course of Weekly Lectures on the 
Murtle foundation will be begun on THURSDAY, the léth of 
November, at Two o'clock, by Dr. Pirie. 

Evidences of Christianity —The Course of Weekly Instructions 
will be non MONDAY, the th of November, at Twelve 
Selec, b y Principal Dewar. 

THEOLOGY. 

4 p. 120’ cl. 
11 o'clock. 

: 9 o'clock. 
Dec. 12. 10 o'clock. § 
LAW. 

3 o'clock. ) 
-.June4. 3 o'clock, § 
MEDICINE. 
The Medical Session will be * ened with a General Introduc- 
iy _Lastare, on MONDAY, the 6th of November, at Three 
° “clock, by u 
Materia "Medica, 

Pharmacy, and >Nov. 7. 

Dietetics.. 

Practical Chemistry. 


Divinity . 
Church History 
First Hebrew 
Second Hebrew 


Dr. Pirie. 
Principal Dewar. 


Dr. M*Leau. 


ts Law 
Seavenaneine... Mr. Grub, 


9 o'cl. am. Dr. Henderson. 
Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Brazier. 
Prof. Lizars. 


' }Now. 11 o’elock. 
wd ye 12 noon. 
Principles, Practice,) 
and Operations of SNov. 7. 
Surgery. 
Anatomica 


love. p.m. Prof. Pirrie. 


(Prof. Lizars and 
Dr. Beveridge. 

j Dr. Clarke and 
{ain Brazier. 


Dr. Macrobin. 
Dr. Ogilvie. 
Dr. Dyce. 


2 o'clock, 


Chemistry ... ...... Nov. 3 o'clock. 


Principles ‘ Puatiee 
of Medic! }Nov. 
Institutes. at Me e 
Midwifery and Dis. 

eases od omen & Nov. 


. 3 o'clock. 
4 o'clock. 
. 4 o’clock. 


Nov. 


8 o’cl. A.M. 
9 o'clock. Dr. Ogston. 
The Anatomical Rooms, for Practical Anatomy, are under the 
superintendence of Prof. Lizars, and Dr. Beveridge, Demonstrator. 
he Classes in the Medical Curriculum, except Practical Che- 
mistry, are taught on five days of the week, at least. 
Int le Royal Infirmary, which contains 300 beds, and is open 
daily at Ten o'clock, a.m., Lectures are given three times a weekx— 
On Clinical Medicine.. ..by Dr. Kilgour. 
On Clinical Surgery . i “an Dr. Keith. 
Students may take their Mecsiesitinie for Hoitenl Degrees 
according to any of the following arrangements, viz. 

1. In Chemistry, Materia Medica, and Botany, at the end of the 
anal year of Medical studies ; in Anatomy Institutes of Medi- 
cine, and Surgery, at the end of the third year; in M edicine, 
+ ra and Medical Jurisprudence, at the end of the fourth 

= "ine Chemistry, Materia Medica, Botany, Anatomy, and Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, at the end of the third year; in Surgery, Medi- 
cine, rors and Medical Jurisprudence, at the end of the 

3. In all ‘the branches after the fourth year. 

The Examination in Poe Clnesten, which is preliminary, may be 
taken at the end of the jirst yea 

he Hxamination Terms are in April and October. 


SUBJECTS OF THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS OF 
— a THE CURRICULUM OF ARTS 


ie — iat n, the Greek Grammar to the end of the Verb 
fie Anal Rules for fe for Cou ogation, and the Greek of eo, ohn’s Gospel, pj of |. 


the student may 
po tatin. Gry Greek, Syme _ + Three Books of 
fds). aud the the Elements of ‘Gecgephy. both Descriptive and 


— a. Grostty Natural History, and Mathematics. 
a ei jemat a Natural Philosophy. 


asam, the @ Stntenta, shall A ese their fees 
enrolment >= ee Law, 
their fees and dues (6 (except 








means as will relieve Mrs. Elmes from those embarrassments 
under which she is now suffering. 

The late Mr. Elmes rose early into eminence upon very limited 
means; but the expenses consequent upon such professional dis- 
tinction were unfortunately unredeemed by that recompense, 
which, with time, would naturally have foliowed his meritorious 
labour. Still he heglected none of the duties of a son, a husband, 
andafather. The prudent insurance of his life in the Sun Office 
was unhappily vitiated by his vain search of health in Jamaica, 
and his death there in 1847, of which a small sum only was reco- 
vered by the liberality of the Directors of that institution. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee to 
foessee ive p subecrtp tions, aud contributions are respectfully 80° 
icited. 


Committee. 
John Hay, Ee 
Wilfred Troutbeck, Esq. 
William Fletcher, Esq. 
Kev. Dr. Hume. 
Thomas Avison, Esq. 
John Aikin, Esq. 
T. B. Horsfall, Esq. M.P. 
Charles Turner, Esq. 
Robert Kawlinson, Esq, 
John Stewart, Esq. 
Dr. D. B. Reid. 


The Mayor. 

William Brown, Esq. M.P. 
William Rathbone, Esq. 
James Aikiu, Esq, 
J.K. Jeffery, Esq. 
James Lister, Esq. 

C, Cockereil, Esq. 
aes an Eb we Esq. 
J. H. Turner, Esq. 
James Radley, Esq. 
William Earle, Esq. 


W. PF. Macgregor, Esq., Treasurer. 
Messrs. Arthur Heywood, Sons & Uo., Bankers. 
CHARLES VER} —_ T, 


) 
JOSEPH BUULT j Hon. Secretaries. 


Books fer receiving Subscriptions are in the Banks and usu 


places. 
Subscriptions. 


C. R. Cockerell 50 00) Thos. Jones, wena saree” 
Earl of Sefton 25 v0 sauut . £5 
The Mayor .... 00) S, Mess 

J.P. Heywood ... 00} - 
William Rathbone | Gilbert Hen¢ 
William Earle. | Thomas Avison.... 
William iirown, M MP. 2 | J. K. Jeffery .. 

T. B. Horsfall, M.i. . M. Gregson .. 
Hardman Earle 
Thom: “a zoe. 


C4 


“ham 


) 


i 


Holden & Parker 
J.uU.& W. Weightman.. 


The Bish, of Chester. 2 
Jones & Jump sepeee 
John Orred 
Dr. D. B. Reid .. 
Thos. D. ; onal 
Ambrose Lace . eveee 
Thomas Booth ........ 
J. Locke, C.E., MP. ... 
G. H. Lawrence .......: 
BR. EE. DOMGS 2. ccccccce « 
James Aikin 
W. FE. Macgregor ...... 
Furniss & — as 
John Stewart . 
Charles Macl ver. ee aselde: 
R. Fort (High Sheriff oa | George Williams .. 
Thomas Brassey .. os | Robert Chambers, Edin- 
8S. H. Thompson 1 burgh.. stieet 
M Meredith, London . Randell & Saunders cece 
Minton, Hollins & Co., Richard Crossley .. 
Stoke-uponu-Trent .... John Hay 
R. Rawlinson, C.E. .... W. H. Gee 
W. Mosely, London . g Harmood Bann 
James Muspratt.. a ee J.W. Frazer, Powdertiain 
Sidney Smirke, XK. ie: A., © e Sati 
London .... ° W. K. Jeffer: 
G. Potter, London . Richard Massraté . 
The Misses Yates .. John K. Huntley.. 
me avid Hodgson .. Humphrey Roberts.. 
Wickes, Leicester Edward Banner 
Nirs. Lawrence, Mosley James Cuthbert 
i ahine Sbews Charles K. ee aoscee 
G. H. Thomson. John Parker ... 
one King . Joseph co 
a = Edleston, | William Grundy . 
James Beezly ........... 
Henry Hodgson ........ 
| Dr. Muspratt 
F. Chantrell . 
| Shcmas Brane! 
J. a Botan, Birming- 


ha 
i. ro x Belo 
John N. Crosse, 
| Thomas Edwards. 
Manifold & Lowndes . 
| Henry Curchod 
Mrs. Curchod . 
AF rend, per 2 Radiey’ 
; W. a. Wordle = 
1  'Badin- 
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William Bennett . 

8S. Waterhouse 

)| James H adtield, M.P. 

= Owen, Commercial 
Hotel, gael 2 

Daniel é larke.. 
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William F ‘etcher 
James Radley . 
ames ee Fon 
Mrs. Rathbx 
i. R. Saudbach, Hafod 
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William Langton.. . 
Mrs. Foster, birkenhe i 
Charles Turner ....... 

. P. G. Smith 
Joseph Langton 
Lawrence K. Bailey 
T. Thorvely, M.P. . 
CO. Parnell, London 
Wilfred Troutbeck 
W. Jones, Fulwood 
William Gregson .. 
Robert Hutchinson 
peary Booth 

. B. Hartley, OE. 


bu 
| Andtew Wy vii 
| Nathaniel Caine 
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5 00|J.D. Sandiand . 


HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE and POUL- 
TRY SHOW, 1854. a en IXTH GRE NNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of DOMESTIC POULTRY will oy held in BINGLEY 
HALL, on the 12th, 13th, ian, and 15th of DECEMBER next. 
The PRIZE LISTS ont, CERTIFICATES of ENTRY ma: 
obtained on application to theSecretary. The ENTRIES C i 
on SATURDAY, noveneSs 11. 


HN MORGAN, Jun., Secretary. 
Offices—38, Bennett’ hill Bi Birmingham, ce ” 





| WEDNESDAY, 





COcr. 14,54 


RYSTAL PALACE BRAT 
C ARKANGEMENTS. GENERAL 


The Palace is opened on Mondays at 9 a ™., 
Waters thane cog daunted 0 a op Gr 
charge for admission is ls. opened on & 
— Sor Oe me for admission fa me To nem, 
pecial trains will run from London Bri 
Palace Station every week-day as follows : Ato, an eri 
010, 10° “i, ‘ 1, 10 au. and 1210, » 12:40, 1°10, 0} ta 
ci », 4°10 0, 510 p.m; returni rom, th 
1190, 11°90 4. and 42%0, 12°50, 120, 150 20 «Casal b 
£ "20, 5°50, 620, 650, 7°20, 7°50, Po + 
a will "= w henever the traftie renders it o farther 
e 7°10, 810, ani 10 am. down trains, | 
650, and 7°50 P.M. up trains call at New Cross the om, “im, 
The Citizen and Iron Companies’ steamboats w: will, run from a 
several piers to the Surrey side pier at London Bridge ¢ ath 
every 10 minutes during the day; and at those hours ve ng 
creased numbers require it, every 5 minutes. Tickets to it Pa 
a oy cognerenee: by railway, 0 = Cary > at these piers 
e followi he fares to the Cry: alace 
a and back, in. 


cluding admi = me the ae th aa 
ass, 2nd class, > + 3rd 
tto dine ee 


Shilliins days.. 
Saturdays .... iit di 

In order to afford ever Facility to the public, end to prevent 
any delay at London dge, arrangements have been made to 
issue the above tiketa previously, at offices in different ut parts of 
London. Passengers taking their tickets at these offices wil} be 
adinitte iS the eo atom by nd the Cry entrance 

ares ween on Bridge and the Crystal Pa) 
se aati ems ed ae ae eae 

ngle ticke' st class, 1s. 3d. class, 18. 3rd ¢ 
Return tickets ditto '28.0d. ditto ‘1s 6d. ditto ne 

The last-named tickets can only be catalan’ at the London Ter- 
minus, and at the Company's Offices, ent-cireus, Pj 

Special first-class return tickets” Pat ondon Bridge to the 
Crystal Palace Station and back will be issued on shilling da: 
holders « of , tits cam only be iwed @ reduced charge of 

8. ets can on issued u pro 
Season Ticket to the Crystal P: aA orn pecans 

Every endeavour will be made to to afford at all times a sufficient 
number of first-c seats ; but, in order to obviate disappoint. 
ment, it is necessary to aunounce that in cases of a great concourse 
of persons, no particular class of carriage can be guaranteed, 

No change can be given either at the London Bridge or at the 
Crystal Palace Stations; passengers must therefore provide them. 
selves with the ne cessary silver. Children under 12 years of age 
will be charged only half the above rates. 

Season Tickets, including conveyance by Railway, dl. 4s. each, 
without conveyance by Railway, 20. 2s. (the usual discount allowed 
to families), may be obtained at the London Bridge T'erminug, 

August. By order. 





OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. 
~ ‘esident—The EARL of ROMNEY. 
ice- President—LORD KENYON. 
Treasurer— BENJAMIN Bond > prpeareenniie M.P. F.RS, 
Audito’ 
CAPEL CURE, Esq., and H. HCtew OOD HARWOOD, Esq. 
Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven- -street, on 
the <i day of October, 1854, the cases of 31 
Petitioners were considered, of which 26 were approved, 1 re- 
jected, 2 inadmissible, ‘and 2 2 deferred for i = uiry 
Since the Meeting held on the 2n _ ir SIXTEEN 
DEBTORS, of whom 11 had Wives and 1 15 Children, have been 
diocharend from the Prisons of England and Wales; the ex 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 1722 14a, 10d., and the following 
Benefaction received since the last Report :— 
The a of the late Mre. Dorothea Kennedy, 
of Legacy, with Interest, per Treasurer ....£235 11 10 
I et ms received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No, Brick-court, —— also Ly the the following 
Bankers: PE, Cocks, Drummon' terri tries, f 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Stra w 
books may be seen by those who are inclined i support the 
Charity, and where the Realats —— on the first W ip 
every month. OSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


YHE LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, 78, Newgate-street.—At this Institution the Art of 
taking Portraits an Landscapes may \: learned in one lesson, 
and the necessary apparatus purchased for 5.—No charge made 
for Instruction. 


HE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and Sonpinaatal Artists, is ope} 

DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. 

A Portrait by Mr. Talbot’s Patent Process, One Guinea ; additional 
Copies (each), Five Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly 
finished, Five Guineas. 

Miniatures, Oii-Paintings, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Photographed and Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short notice. 

Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary wer a hic Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guaran’ 

Gratuitous Instruction is given to Hodes of Sets of Appa- 


ratus. 
oe inal Photographie I 168, New Bond-street. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & CO. respectfully 
solicit the attention of amateurs to She COLLODION. manufac 
tured only by norm from the formule of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 
Collodion is su r to any other, and will ev injure by keeping. 
Waxed, Lodize ro | Albamentsed Pa) of the first quality ; also 
Photographic Chemicals of every kind from their own Laboratory. 


if NSTITUTE ot Um meter tarda 179, 

REGENT-STREET. raits, Copies of Pictures, Sculp- 
ture, kc, taken, and AiRuC CrON in the Art given daily, by 
Mr, ARCHIBALD LEWIS COCKE. Photographic Apparatus 
of all kinds constantly on Sale. 


\ AYALL' 8 PORTRAIT GALLERIES, m2, 
“4 of Argyll- 


in the hi i t te f Art taken daily. Boscbeit"s ATintar URES 
in the highes' re e 0 en 

“Mr. Mayall has proved his mas ry over the art by producing 
photographic Portraits of the full size of life * * withou! 
slightest sacrifice of definition, or the smallest approach to ones 
ee = errors and peculiarities of fonner imp. 
appear to by '— Atheneum, July 22, 1554. 

“Mr. May all's 's portraits represent’ the high ant of the d r§ 
otype : they areas superior to the niout =A of such Picts 185, 
del peatoen, ving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Novsty of 
More pleasing, <_ far mene. aecurate than the gen 

a pictures.”— Times, July 17 


OARDING.—A Small Domestic Family a 
Ladies, well connected, wish for a 
them ; the situation is quiet, gad pretty, in thes neighbourheed 


Seetase. ond Seay oer Corr? fee Cocioee 
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T1700D ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS, 
W paaventem AN, ENGRAVER on WOOD, & c., begs 

tfully to that he i to execute ‘all “Orders 
respec to his care in the best style with promptness, aud a due 
regard to mnoderation in charges.—London, 170, Fleet-street. 


Dt ae small, well- ted, and 
-connected Family of Ladies have just lost by death an 

invite D LADY. who had been with them above twenty years: 
wish to replace her loss, either with or without an attendant. 
Hy pighest testimonials can be given as to comfort, care, and 


judicious wy > epee 8. D. J., Post-office, corner of 
y gh PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. — A 


who is the author of several Books, is 
to an rections GAGEMENT T as EDITOK, READER, or COM- 
ILER. MSS. revised and corrected ; Indices, duplex and 
triplex, Libraries catalogued and arranged, — Address P. G., 
4, Fenchurch- -street. 


i TE 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XLITII. 
—The latest ox Fog yocsivie ARVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS i in London will Y¥, the v4 instant. 
London : Hamilton, Adanved & Yon Ratatuehes P. Kennedv. 


Ti TOPICS OF THE DAY: the most 


recent as well as the Standard ae on them a 

r of One Guinea phum, at WesThie 
hoes Exghisits and FOREIGN TBRARY. "HYDE PARK 
CORNER. Family Subscriptions Two Guineas and upwards, 
according ‘to the number of Volumes required. 


HE GRESHAM LIBRARY supplies 
Roy in Town or gg bey every NEW BOOK 

t, in addition to the Standard Collection of 60,000 
Fy Single Suboeripticn, One Guinea; Family ditto, Two 
and upwa A Prospectus, free’ by post, on applica- 

tion to ALFRED a Cheapside. 
































y, gratis and post free. _ 
AL of NEW WORKS and. ‘NEW EDI- 
10NS recently added to anne SELECT LIBRARY; 


A LIST of SURPLUS copies of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
st greatl aree reduced prices for 
Cuartes Epwarp Mvpie, 510, New Oxford-street. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the bess NEW WORKS may be had in 
succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First-class 
Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPTES of each of the 
Siozing WORKS are NOW ON-SALE at MUDIE'S SE- 
LECT LIBRARY, 510, NEW OXFORD STREE ET :— 
Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea, 48. 6d.—The Clintons, 78, 6d. 
Napoleon at St. Helena, 3 vols. 8vo. 15s.—Charles Delmer, 2s. 6d. 
"s Second Visit to Nineveh, 10s. 6d.— Counterparts, 12s. 
At by 1 vy Mitford, 14s.— Kath. 78. 6d.—The Roses, 5s. 
Alieford, 72. Graeme, 7s. —The tH way. 3 vols. 78, 6d. 
Pe went ~-: Author of * Olive.’ 5a. — 4. rT, 5a. 
Bartlett’s Scenery of Sicily, 88.—The Pilgrim Fathers. 68. 6d. 
Villette, by Currer Bell, 68.—Esmond, 73. 6¢.—Lady-Bird, 10s. 6d. 
The Americans at Home, 3 vols. 148.—Thackeray’s Lectures, 6s. 
Hill's Travels in Siberia, 12s,—High and Low, 3 vols. 5. 
Haydon’s Autobiography, 3 vols. 128 —Kohl’s Russia, 5s. 6d. 
History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, 5s.—Castle Avon, 5a, 
_— peng ming Journals, 1-3.—Curzon’s Armenia, 38. 6d, 
t Fruit, 5s. 6d.—Larpent’s Private Journal, 9s. 

Lloyd's Seontinavian Adventures, 2i1s.—The Cardinal, 12s. 
Life in the Mission, Camp, and Zenana, 3 vols. 78. 6d. 
Strickland’s Canada, 5s.—Roughing it in the Bush, 68.—Cranford, 


48. 

Westgarth’s Australia, 6s. 
Johnstone, 58. 

The Young Heiress, 5a.— Behind the Scenes, 108. 6d.—Cyrilla, 5s. 

Boatman = he Bosphorus, 5e.—Progress and Prejudice, by Mrs. 


Bremer's Remmeaiiens of America, 12s —Charles Auchester, 7s. 6d. 
Purple Tints of Paris, 7s. 6d.—Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture, 


48. 
ba eae Betsy Bacttch Campaigns, 6s.—Smyth’s Year with the 


urks, 
Maurice's Essays, 68,— My Novel, 4 vols. 108. 6a. 
Life et = poarnes oore, 6 vols. 243.—Our Autipodes, by Lieut.-Col. 
andy, 1 
me Inatan iam Socttpeings, 108. 6d.—De Saulcy’s Dead Sea, i58.— 


mS, 3 iful, 5s —Correspond of Gray and Mason, 


8. 6d, 
AND MANY OTHER RECENT WORKS, A LIST OF WHICH 
MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford -street, London, and 
76, Cross-street. Manchester. 


(HEAP BOOKS.—Just poblished, A CATA- 
LOGUE of USEFUL and INTERESTING SECON D- 
BAND BOOKS 8 in GENERAL ENGLISH and FRENCH LITE- 
| i a warranted perfect, and in good condition, at excessively 


low pri 
William Nield, 46, Burlington Arcade, 


EAP BOOKS.—James Husxisson’s Cara- 
LOGUE for OCTOBER contains upwards of 2,000 volumes, 
including E best edition, 21 vols. 4to. half- 
Tussia, 172,—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 133 vols. cloth, 12/.— 
's Works, with Notes by Sir Scott, 18 vols. calf, gilt, 
& 108,—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 vols, 4to. calf (tine 
rad 7. 78.—Knight’s Pictorial Shaks spore —The Aldine Poets, 
L ae Will be forwarded, on re one on at 104, High Holborn’ 
~ondon,—Books purchased or exchanged 


Riz WORK.—A few Copies just ready of 
HENRY MAYHEW’S Celebrated and yery Extraordinary 
Work, LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POO 
opedia of Those that Work, Those that cannot Work, and 
ieee will not Work, with’ Engravings of the Scenes and 
this crib ied from te eg taken expressly for 
wn ha a Prices 1 88., 253. 38. Each bound 
ay end the hele of the valuable * “ Answers to Corre- 
arranged to be read uninterruptedly. 
amare DIVISION OF THE WORK SOLD SEPARATELY. 
quantity of Odd Numbers for com: pation sets to 63rd number 
of Vol II. ond Bs of Vol. 
prepared for ws pindin Ma ‘Aavertisements, &e. 
roderog i Publication being exclud o Copies bound in manner 
them mene hag than any ever supplied, except by 
NBN G. Newnoxp, 8, Regent-street, Westminster. 
ambers bought—tull price given—lists requested by post. 











6s. — Westminster Abbey, 9s. — Christie 

















MUSKETT’S SELECT CATALOGUE of | 
e CHOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS may be had GRATIS 
on application, or FREE by POST.—Norwich, Uctober, 1854. 


HE CRIMEA. — Capt. W. HYDE PAR- 
KER'S DRAWINGS in the BLACK SEA.—The First Part, 
containing a Panoramic View of the Southern Coast of theCrimea, 
nearly ready for eee. This Drawing was taken during a 
reeonnoissance made by a combined French and English Squadron 
in February. To "be competed in Three Parts, price 2le. per Part ; 

Coloured, 31s. 6d. per P: 


Dickinson I New Bond-street. 


R. BROWN & J. MACINDOE, Auctioneers 
e of FINE Ry Lisee Any and other Pr roperty, 
EEN REET, GLASGOW. 

Consignments of oot Articles of Virtai, Books, Decorative 
Furniture, &c. will have the advantage of an established aud most 
extensive first-class connexion. 

Season commences Ist October; ends 3lst May. 


OSEPH LEONARD, Auctioneer, Boston, 

UNITED STATES.—Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, or other a respectfully solicited. 
EPH LEONARD, 




















Sales by Auction. 
Strawberry House, Chiswick Mall. 
N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 


SELL by AUCTION,on the Premises, on MONDAY, 
October 16, the house bein; let on lease, the remaining HOUSE: 
HOLD FURNITURE (about 90 lots), including 12 rosewood 
chairs, secrétaire, chimney glasses, a set of extending dining- 
tables, 15 feet 7 4 feet 8 in., dining-room chairs, and a sideboard 
pianoforte by Broadwood, Brussels carpets, wardrobe, marble 
wash-stand. and bed-room effects—and the Collection of Pictures, 
including two fine Sea Pieces, by Koek Koek,* The Te: mptation,’ 
by Millais, * Narcissus at the F’ ountain,’ by Marinaro, and genuine 
specimens of the following Masters, viz — 


Millais Koek Koek Crome, sen, Artois 
Redgrave, R.A. Ippiusate Bateman Hackhart 
Hurlstone Collin Woolmer Moucheron 
Brestow Dew Stothard Shayer. 


The Auction will commence with the Pictures precisely at 1. A 
few Water-Colour Drawings by Topham, Kedgrave, D. Cox, 
Duncan, and F. Taylor. 

On view one day prior.—54, Pall Mall. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Collection of Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELLat his House, 125, 
Fleet-strect, on FRIDAY, 20th, SATURDAY, 21st, and 
Lp lg ae 2rd, VALUABLE BOOKS, including Maps published 
by the Society for the vow of Uset ul Knowledge, 2 vols. 
coloured—Blaeu’s Grand Atlas, 9 vols—Bunyan’s Works, 2 vols. 
—Bayle’s Dictionary, 4 vols. — Warner's Ecclesiastical History, 
2 vols.—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1833 to 1851—Fraser’s 
Magazine, 18°7 to 1851—Pennant’s Works, 9 vols. large paper — 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols.—James’s Naval History, 6 vols.—T. ptler’s 
Scotland, 8 vols.—Brougham’s Colonial Policy, 2 vols.—Alison’s 
Europe, 10 vols.—Castiereagh’s Correspondence, 8 vols.—Roscoe's 
Wanderings in Wales, 2 vols.— Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vels.— Howard's 
irit of Shakspeare, 5 vols.—Turner’s Annual Tour, 3 vols.— 
Ree psake, 8 vols, and other Annuals—Hook’s Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, 8 vols.—Buckland, Chalmers, and Kidd's Bridgewater 
Treatises, 5 vols.— Mitchell's Aris tophanes, 2 vols.—Coleridge’s 
Literary Remains, 4 vols.—Family Library, 65 vols—Waverley 
ey 48 vols.—Iuchbald’s British Theatre and Farces, 32 
vols. &c. 





Jewellery and Miscellaneous Effects of a Gentleman 
and Lady deceased. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
ION, at his Great Room, Ng King street, Covent-garden, 
on FRID: AY, October 20, at 12 o'clock, JEWELLERY, 
Gold W. atches, Diamond and other ‘Rien, Brooches, Gold Chains, 
&c.—a 5-feet Achromatic Telescope Object Glass, 44 inches. . Pho 
tographic Apparatus, Daguerreotype ditto, Electrical Machines, 
Chemicals, Objects fur the Microscope, Books, Coins, and Mis- 
cellanies. 
May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had of Mr. J.C. 
Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 





Biras’ Egos, Anatomical Figure, and Mascagni’s Anatom, Ye 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at hisGreat Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
TUESDAY, October 24, at 12 for 1 o’clock,a COLLECTION of 
BIRDS’ EGGs, containing many scarce and fine specimens, 
Mahogany Cabinet of Eight Draws, afew Lots of Bird Skins, 
whole-length Anatomical Figure in Wax, and Mascagni’s grand 
Anatomical Work, &c. &c. 

May be viewed on the day prior and morning of sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





To Entomologists. 


ME: J.C. STEVENS begs to announce he will 

— L by AU aeons at his Great Room, 28, King-street, 
Coveot-garden, on WEDN ESDAY, October 25, at 12 for 1 osen. 
the COLLECTION of BRITISH INSECTS of the late Mr. 
TRU MAN, of Edwinstowe, Notts. It contains many rarities, as 
others peculiar to Sherwood Forest, wo Cabinets, and a few 
Entomological Books. Also,a few Coleoptera, just received from 
Borneo, collected by a Native Chief, some of which are new; and 
other Insects from India, Hong Kong, &c. 

May be viewed on the day prior and morning of sale, and Cata- 
logues ha 


‘Camellias, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Deutzia cilis—A 


Second Consignment from Mr. J. BAUMAN. Of Ghent, : 
—For absolute Sale. 


{®.. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, C t- 
on FRIDAY, Vetober 27, at 12 for i o'clock, esteet,Covnt garden 
conte. = flower bude, 3 Yellow Rhododendrons, 100 Ghent 
Azaleas, 200 Deutzia Gracilis, 300 Otaheite ai 
Trees, 1,000 Gladioli, &c. : ——— 
May be viewed on the morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 








CHEAP PU gre 
SECOND EDITION. This day, small 8 10. boards, 2a 
Te ENGLISH PRISON ERS. in RUSSIA. 
A Buresmel Narrative of the FIRST LIEUTENANT of 
GER. His gouney in Russia, Interview with the 
EMPEROL NICHOLAS, 
By ALF KED “ROYER, Lieut. R.N. 





is day, feap. 1 


A VISIT to the SEAT of W. ARi in the NORTH. 
By LASCELLES WRAXALL 





is his day, small 8vo. boards, 28. 
(THE FALCON FAMILY; or, Young Ireland. 
Satirical Nove 1. 
By M. W. SAVAGE, pm of ‘The Bachelor of the Albany,’ &c. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Phe ADVENTU — 
ust published, in 2 vols, 


VOLU NTEER ’S INDI AN “SCRAMBLE. 
4a By Lieut. HUGO JAMES, Bengal Army, containing ac- 
counts of Bombay, Caleutta, the War in Scinde, Siege of Mool- 
tan. Sporting in the Punjab, and Himalayahs, &c. 

“Trustworthy and entertaining.” Morning Pott. — “ Light, 
lively, fresh, and amusing reading.” Spectator. — erusal will 
certainly delight and amuse the reader.” et Advertiser. 


CHRONOLOGY of CREATION ; or, Scripture 
and Geology Reconciled. By Capt. THOMAS HUTTON, svo. 158. 
- Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street, London. 











DR. AHN’S FOREIGN GRAMMARS. 
AES GERMAN GRAMMAR, 8vo. cloth, 
6d. 


——— FRENCH GRAMMAR, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
———— ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
———— SPANISIT GRAMMAR, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
DUTCH! GRAMMAR, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
——— KEYS to the above, each, 1s. 

“ Excellent Grammars for Schools and self-tuition.” 


Franz Thimm, Foreign Publisher, 3, Brook-street, Bond-street, 
London. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
In cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the W ork, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY: EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 

SUP PLEMENT ARY PROPOSITION 8 for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of —a or for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 

Author of the* altos of Maritime and syne Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

* “ Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid's Elements, which 

for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 

learners, cannot be easily sur . When we add, that it is re- 

markable for its ty, pearagres neatness,that its form is convenient 

and price moderate, we feel justified in ‘predicting for it an exten- 

sive circulation.”—Dublin University Maga 

“ The introductory essay to this edition of Baclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schools.. 

On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to beginners.” 
Cambridge Chronicle, 
II. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements.’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAI PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED ; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY tothe Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedin it 
by new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most natanete, in the 
plainest one | neatest manner ; so that the we 5 ay justly claim 
(what it —- to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”— stic Journal, 

“The contains a collection of deduced Pin caleu- 
lated to ae the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

“Will be: found of nee valueasan maid toteachersof the 
Mathematics.”— maul A Magazine. 

“ The p it given n the valuable Appendix, 
are Eee in the Key, which must, t therefore, Soveune 4 avery 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette, 

Ill. 
fean. 8vo. price 12. 6 
OOLEY'S FIGURES of EU GLID; being the 
Diagramsillustrating the‘ Elements, with theltennefetions 
printed separately for Use inthe Class-room. 











Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London 





MAY AND 





CHARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WIFE’S SISTER.’ 
NOTICE.—Just ready, in 3 vols. 


DECEMBER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 
By Mrs. HUBBACK (Niece of Miss Austen), 


AvuTHOBEsSs oF ‘ Tuz Wire's SISTER.’ 


King Wiliiam-street, Charing-cross. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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[ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXC., 
is published THIS DAY, 


Contents, 

I. THE PROVISIONING OF LONDON. 

IL CHURCH BELLS. 
Ill. THE PRESENT STATE OF ARCHITECTURE. 
IV. SILURIA. 

V. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

VL. THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 
VIL THE HOUSE OF COMMUNS AND LAW AMEND- 


MENTS, 
VIIL SAMUEL FOOTE. 
John Marray, Albemarle-street. ~ 


? 7 
HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOUR- 
NAL, Part 79, OOTORRA. pete 18, J 
Illustrations :—Two Large Copper-plate Engravings of Wright & 
Brown's Self Air-Heating Blast Furnace and M‘Connell’s Marine 
Steam-Engine and Boilers, and Fifty Wood Engravings. 
Contents:—Patent Law—Wright & Brown's Self Air-Heating 
Blast Furnace—Decimal Coinage—Steam-Engines and Boilers for 
Screw Propulsion—M‘Connell’s Engines and Boilers—Neilson & 
Co.’s Direct-Acting Screw Engines—Main’s Direct-Acting Inclined 
Screw Engines—Galvanism as a Motive Power—American Notes 
by our own Cor dent—lIllustrated Specifications of Recent 
Patents—Railway Brakes, Jennings—Match-making Machinery, 
Johnson — Scaffold Bracket, Dixon —Smoke-Consuming Lamp, 
Johnson—Presser-Flyers for Cotton Spinning, Dawes & Cooper— 
Foper Cutting Machine, Cox—Portable Beds, Blair—Railway 
Axle-Boxes and Bearing-Springs, Dixon—Moulds for Casting 
Metal, Jobson—Reviews of New Books, Monthly Notes, Lists of 
all New Patents. 


Hebert, 88, Cheapside ; Editor's Offices (Offices for Patents), 47, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London ; and 166, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 











Price 14d. 

HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS, 
No. 41L.—Saturday, October 14, 

Content?. 
My Fellow-Traveller and I. 
THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA: General Ob- 

Chambers. 


jezvous. 
MOV. By Bayle St. John. Chapter II. 
Our Side and the Russian Side. 
‘oetry and Miscellanea. 

W. & R. Chambers, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, London, and 
339, High-street, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. ex 
LITERARY FABLES. 

Second Edition. with Additions, in fcap. 8vo. price 5a, 
LTTERARY FABLES. From the Spanish of 
YRIARTE, by ROBERT ROCKLIFF. 
*¥* In the present edition some additional fables have been in- 


‘ tai 


—_= 


NEW WORKS. 


Just published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ENCLAND SINCE THE ACCESSION OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA: 


Being an Historical Résumé of the Parliamentary Proceedings and the Successive Development of the 
Resources and Social Condition of the Country, followed by various Statistical Tables from Official 
Records, and an Historical Survey of the Principles of Protection and Free Trade, as propounded by 
the various Schools of Political Economy. 


By EDWARD H. MICHELSEN, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘ The Ottoman Empire and its Resources,’ ‘ Life of Nicholas L.,’ &c. 





In crown 8vo. with View of Constantinople and Two Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


TURKEY, ANCIENT AND MODERN: 


Being an HISTORICAL SURVEY of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE from its ESTABLISHMENT 
in EUROPE to the PRESENT DAY. 
By Rev. ROBERT W. FRASER, M.A. 
Opinions of the Press. . 

‘Mr. Fraser’s History of Turkey is not a hastily got-up work, like several that‘ have lately come before us. The 
subject has occupied his attention for some years,—he has read much upon Turkey and its history. Mr. Fraser has read. 
his authors with a discerning eye, and he often presents the spirit as well as pith of the story. A perusal of his narrative 
will leave upon the reader's mind a clear idea of the leading features of Turkish history.”—Spectator. J 

** As a history of Isla e Turkish Empire in particular, the present work lays claim to extensive research, 
no less than to pendi t. All the more important facts are brought under notice, while the narrative is so. 
condensed as to admit within reasonable and readable limits of a compete, and in many parts elaborate, survey of the 
rise, progress, and decline of Islamism down to the present day.. ..We may, therefore, conclude our notice of the volume 
before us by recording our sense of its great value as a key to the correct appreciation of the interests which are at stake 
in the issue now pending in the East of Europe.’”—John Bull. 7 

** Of all the many books that have been generated or whose birth has been hastened by tue Eastern question and the 
War, we have seen none that is more entirely exempt than this from the charge of being vamped up out of meagre or 
stale materials—got up merely because the public were likely to listen to anything said, and not oecause the authors had 
anything to say. It is a piece of good conscientious workmanship, and was prepared for and entered upon long before the 
present demand arose. Two merits must be ascribed to Mr. Fraser besides those implied in what has already been said, 
His style is unaffected, neat, and vigorous, and his spirit thoroughly calm and impartial. Never forgetting that he isa 
Christian minister, neither does he forget that he is acting as a historian.”"—Scotsman. 


Edinburgh: Apizm & Cuartes Brack. London: Loneman & Co. 








corporated with the volume, which now, for the first time, 

a translation of Yriarte’s entire collection. 
“ Mr. Rockliff’s translation is easy and spirited. The volume 
has this great merit, that it reads well and like an — 
Spectator, 


London: Longman & Co. Liverpool: Rockliff & Sons. 


This day is published, post Svo. cloth, 5s. 
HE SPHERE and DUTIBS of GOVERN- 
MENT. Translated from the German of Baron WLLHELM 
von HUMBOLDT, * JOSEPH COULTHARD, Jun. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


This day is published, in paper cover, post Svo. ls. 
PAEIN ERSHIP WITH LIMITED LIA- 
BILITY. Reprinted, with Additions, from * The Westmin- 
ster Review,’ New Series, No. VILLI, October, 1853. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now Ry” > 
BRIEF SUMMARY, in PLAIN LAN- 
GUAGE, of the most important LAWS CONCERNING 
WOMEN ; together with a few Observations thereon. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 














: Specimens gratis and post free, 

(Conan S DOMESTIC BIBLE. A New and 

, greatly improved Edition, on large and fine paper, with 
Eight superior Maps, full coloured, and a Bird's Eye View of 
Jerusalem, on Steel. Cloth, 308.; calf, 368.; morocco, 428, 
oar D. Keay, Bible Warehouse, 13, Gougli-square, Flect- 

reet. 

Specimens of Pocket Bibles and Prayer-Books sent post free. 





f Just published, crown 8vo. price 1s., by post, Ja. 6d. 
Ts PHYSICAL SCIENCE the HANDMAID 
or the ENEMY of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION? 
By the Rev. JAMES A. STOTHERY. 
Edinburgh: Marsh & Beattie, 13, South Hanover-street. London: 
C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 


PROFESSOR VINET’S NEW WORK. 
This day, in demy 8vo. price 9a. cloth (500 pages), Copvright, 
FY STORY of FRENCH LITERATURE in 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Professor VINET. of Lausanne. 

Translated by the Rev. JAMES BRYCE. 
“ A work of great interest, which abounds in illustrations of the 
profound views and bread literary sympathies of the author, and 
is the first attempt to estimate the literary age of Fontenell 





PROSPECTUS OF A NEW SERIES 


OF THE 


EDINBURCH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


TO BE EDITED BY 


EDWARD FORBES, F.B.S. 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of, Edinburgh ; 


AND 


THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 


In commencing a New Series of a Journal which has gained so high a reputation under the superintendence of its 
distinguished conductor, the late Professor Jameson, the Editors feel that they have undertaken a duty of great respon- 
sibility, and are desirous of laying before the scientitic public a brief statement of their plans. ‘ ‘ 

While it is their intention to retain the more prominent features of the Journal, and to make it, as it has hitherto 
been, an exponent of general scientific progress, they propose to introduce such changes and improvements as the present 
state of science appears to render necessary. As hitherto, the leading features of its contents will consist of Original 
Papers on Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Ethnology, &c., and due attention will be paid to 
the arts connected with all these sciences. Where necessary, the value of these papers will be enhanced by Illustrations. 

A portion of each Number will be appropriated to the reception of valuable papers selected from Foreign Journals 
not readily accessible to the British public; to abstracts and analyses, with or without commentary, of all important 
Memoirs, both British and Foreign; and to Biographical Sketches of the lives, and Notices of the works, of eminent 





Another section will consist of Analytical Reviews of scientific publications: these will occasionally be of a retro- 
spective character. In another will be given Reports of the Proceedings of learned Societies, and Notices of the Contents 
of Scientific Transactions and Journals, and Scientific Correspondence. ‘ ¢ 

The section of Scientific Intelligence, embracing brief notices of new facts and isolated data, will be continued as 
heretofore, but in a greatly extended form. 

The Editors contidently rely upon the support of the scientific world, and are happy to be able to state that they have 
already secured the support and assistance of many distinguished individuals. The Journal will not interfere with other 
scientific periodicals, but rather be co-operative with and supplementary to them. 

In the mean time, they invite Communications and Correspondence. 

All Letters, Books, &c. should be addressed to the Editors, care of the Publishers. 

Among the Contributors and Supporters of the Journal are the following :— 


Lieut t-Colonel PORTLOCK, R.M.A. J. MORRIS, Esq. F.G.S. 





Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau from a Christian point of 
view.”—North British iew, Angust, 1854. 

“ The book unites many of the charms of biography and history, 
and is rich in an extraordinary degree in literary, philosophical, 
and Christian criticism.”—British Quarterly, October, 1854. 

“M. Vinet’s volume will occupy the place of several hundred 
tomes which have heretofore cumbered our shelves.” 

English Churchman, September, 1854. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


URNING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: a 
- Complete and Practical Guide to this beautiful Science, 
entitled, THE HANDBOOK OF TURNING. With numerous 
Plates. Price 7s. 6d. bound and post free. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
HOBLYN’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 10s. cloth, the Sixth Edition, 
considerably enlarged, of * 2 
DICTIONARY of the TERMS USED in 
MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL SCIENCES. By R. D. 
HOBLYN, A.M. Oxon. Author of ‘A Dicti y of Scientifi 


Terms, &c. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














Professor RAMSAY, Museum of Practical Geology. JAMES WILSON, Esq. F.R.S. i 
Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E. THOMAS STEWART TRAILL, M.D. Professor of Medi- 
THOMAS GRAHAM, F.RS. Professor of Chemistry, Uni- cal Jurisprudence, Edinburgh. 

versity College, London. H. BENCE JONES, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 

WILLIAM THCMSON, Professor of Natural Philosophy, | D. PAGE, Esq. F.G.S. 

University of Glasgow. J. S. BOWERBANK, Esq. F.R.S. F.G.S. 
J.H, BALFOUR, M.D, Professor of Botany, Edinburgh. Dr. J. H. GLADSTONE. 

BEETE JUKES, Esq. Director of the Geological Survey of | Dr. RICHARDSON, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 

Ireland. R. WARINGTON, F.C.S. Chemistry 
Professor HUXLEY, Museum of Practical Geology. GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. Lecturer or Che! ’ 
CHARLES MACLAREN, Esq. F.R.S.E. Edinburgh. 

R. CHAMBERS, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Mojor JAMES, Director of the Ordnance Survey. 


JAMES D. ‘FORBES, D.C.L. F.RAL. &E. Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburg® 
W. A. MILLER, F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry, King’s | JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.RSL. & E. Inspector-Gene 
College, London. Army Hospitals. 
The First Number of the New Series will be published in January, 1855, and continued Quarterly. Although Or 
dimirished in size and more fully illustrated, the price will be reduced to 6s. per Number. On receiving & remittan! 
24s. the Publishers will forward the Numbers for the year by post. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK, 





London: Loneman & Co. 
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N° 1407) 


THE EDINBURGH 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


‘NEW 5 SERIES. No. IV. OCTOBER, 1854. 


7 ' 
1 O Veorbanrs. Y) 2. 

}, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS: a Cases of Aneurism—II, Experiments or the Communicability of Cholera to the 
Lower Animals—III. On the Immediate Cause of Sleep—IV. The Climate of Egypt—V. Suggestions in regard to 
the Performance of Post-Mortem Examinations —Vi. Summary of the Analogous Remedial Effects hitherto 
observed in the Non-Oxygenated Essential Oils. 


9, REVIEWS :—HI. Gray on the Spleen—Wilde on Aural Surgery—Medical Report of the Imperial and Royal General 
Hospital of Vienna for the Solar Year 185 be Gainioy and Wells on Gout—Holthouse on the Pathology of Stra- 
bismus—Highley’s Library of Science and Art, & 


3. PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Edinburgh: A. & C, Buack. 


London: Longman & Co. 





THE CRIMEA AND SEBASTOPOL. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. with Maps, price 10s. 6d. 


MAJOR-GENERAL A..F. MACINTOSH’S 
MILITARY TOUR IN EUROPEAN TURKEY, 


THE CRIMEA, 
AND THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA. 


The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


“General Macintosh derives his materials from his own observation. All his notes were made onthe spot. This 
gives them vitality and interest.” Atheneum. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. (1,562 pages), price 30s. cloth, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 


Based upon that of BARETTI; and containing, among other additions and improvements, numerous Neologisms relating 
to the Arts and Sciences; @ variety of the most approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &c. ’ 


~~" Compiled by JOHN DAVENPORT and GUGLTELMO COMEELATE. — 
London: Loneman & Co.; WuittaKer & Co.; Dutav & Co.; and other Proprietors. 








NEW CLASSICAL ATLASES. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. half bound, 


AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CONTAINING TWENTY-FOUR MAPS. 
Constructed by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S.; and Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
WITH AN INDEX OF PLACES, 
Also, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Santsining Ten Maps, selected from the larger Atlas. Constructed by W. HUGHES; and Edited by 
GEORGE LONG 


London: WuittakEeR & Co.; and GEORGE BELL. 





October 12, 1854. 


LOW, SON & CO. have the p eof w 4g they will have ready with the Magazines, in 
One Volume, | boards, with on by ALFRED CROWQUILL, 


A L O N E. 
BY AN AMERICAN AUTHORESS. 


(Published from advance sheets, by international arrangement.) 


~ 











“ 


t@ The following Extracts are from the Opinions of those who have read this most promising romance :— 


1.“ There are genius, pathos, humour and moral in its charming 
pages ; much knowledge 6f human nature, and power to delineate 5. “* Atone’ should be in the 
have true f e= pon pee - pathica, “As a ae of aa Tes —_ othe wee ot —— 
aieof the beng ond warm many a day.” intone of is 


2." * ALong’ reminds one of the ‘ Lamplighter ;’ but the Sener, 
if not more interesting, is more er ee 
Points — We h deserve praise for thete hi high ae. 
UB for instance, cou! uld have conceived and executed 
between’ Lacy and Ida, &c. 


3.‘ ALong’ is a book of great merit, and we recall portions 
which display a t thorough ipowtenee of & that art which eee on 80 
largely into teller—we mean the art of 
mcefally pat 3 We have seldom ‘met met with a work of this kind more 


4. * A novel of uncommon excellence.” 
ion of every family, oe, 
t is not forgotten so soon as t! 
plot it impresses itself upon 4 
Be leaving the reader better in heart and feeling than it found 


“ But the superior merit of this book does not consist merely 
in the interest of the byw! with its is showing, thoughts and exqui- 
site fancies ; not in the hful portraiture of life and delineations 
of character ; not in the voices of sympathy oo 


tracti 


vi 

above all 
m1 rene 

liness i “christian a edie bi e 


ew is 
and sim sim) ~ eT and 4 
obling spirit 








t forth.” every lin 


London: Sampson Low, Soy & Co, English and American Booksellers and Publishers, 
47, LUDGATR-HILL; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


—@—— 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCIV., for OCTOBER, 1854. 8vo. price 6a 


Conrents, 
I. VESTRIES AND CHURCH RATES. 
IL MEMOIRS OF KING JOSEPH. 
IIL THE ARAB TRIBES OF THE GREAT DESERT. 
IV. RAILWAY MORALS AND RAILWAY POLICY. 
Vv. or HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM 1669 
1748, 
VI. MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 
Vil. REFORM OF THE WAR DEPARTMENTS. 
VIII THE MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSAL OF OUR 
CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


2. 
Lord CARLISLE’S DIARY in 
TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Post 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


3. 
MEMOIRS of JAMES MONTGO- 


MERY: Indating f Polontions from his Correspondence and Con- 


Formations. y JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES EVERETT. 
‘ost (Un the Press. 
The Rey. R. I. “WILBERFORCE'S 


im UIRY into the PRINCIPLES of CHURCH AUTHORITY; 
ns for recalling his Subscription to the Royal Supre- 
macy. 8yvo. price 5a. 


5. 
New Edition of the Rey. SYDNEY 


piste § 's ey a4 SKETCHES of MORAL yure 
OPHY,. Feap. 8vo. price 7a, [On Wednesday next. 


PICCADILLY Pog PERA, By Capt. 


OLDMIXON, R.N. With Illustrations in Colours, Post svo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


7. 
The BALTIC and the WHITE SEA. 


By the Rev.T. MILNER, M.A. With a Map of the Baltic Sea. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 


8 
THIRTY YEARS of FOREIGN 
z OLIOT 5 Wis2 oi, 0 Hise ofthe a ae tae ceiben ps of te ohh Biorashy 


orn Me D aa 8v0. 


The GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS 
Derelepel. Bx Explained, § and Illnstrated from Modern Researches 
ries. J. TALBOYS WHEELER F.R.G.8. 8yvo. 
with Ma: spe end Pins. (Nearly 1 ready. 
10. 
The Second Volume of Chevalier BUN- 
SEN’S Work on ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by C. H. 
COTTRELL, M.A. With many Illustrations. 8yo. price 30s, 


1. 
People’s Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL and wperansoAL ESSAYS. Now complete, in 
2 vols. crown 8yo. price 


12. 
CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN. 
‘ . QVC. ‘o Essays, reprinted from thi 
Bie erg Tene snd forming Part: 70 of the Traveller's Library. 
16mo. price One Shillin (On the 31st inst. 


13. 
A TREATISE on GREEK METRES: 


With the Choral Parts of Sephodies meee | Neasgees By 
the Rey. W. LINWOOD, M.A. early ready, 


GRAMMAR of LATIN POETRY, 


founded on the Work of Jani. By the Rev. E. WALFORD, M. A‘ 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo. price One Shilling. 


15. 
HISTORY of the IRON TRADE. 


By HARRY SCRIVENOR, Liverpool. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. 8yo. price 108. 6d. 


16. 
New Edition of Sir W. J. HOOKER’S 


MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, carefully Revised and Guseeeind 
to the Present Time. 8vo. with Plates. (Just ready. 


17. 
Fourth Edition of Dr. W. MACKEN- 


ZIE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of the EYE, 
thoroughly revised. 8vo. with Illustrations. (Just ready. 


The BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: 


A Commen on the Institutions and Principles of Ly 
=| Sone y HOMERSHAM COX, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
0. price 





London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMans. 
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NEW VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


—»——- 


SCOTT on SEBASTOPOL, the CRIMEA, and 
CRONSTADT. Second Edition. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


Col. STUART’S DIARY kept during a YEAR’S 
JOURNEYING in PERSIA, 8vv. 12s. 

Col. MARKHAM’S SHOOTING SCENES in 
the HIMALAYAS, Royal svo. Illustrations, 21s. 


LLOYD’S SCANDINAVIAN ADVEN- 
TURES. Second Edit. royal 8vo. upwards of 100 Plates, 42s. 


DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY of SODOM and 


GOMORRAH. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Map, 308. 


The FRONTIER LANDS of the CHRISTIAN 
and TURK. By A BRITISH RESIDENT OF TWENTY 
YEARS. Third Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. Illustrations, 28s. 


MALONE’S THREE YEARS’ CRUISE in the 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ANADOL, the LAST HOME of the FAITH- 
FUL. By the Author of ‘The Frontier Lands.’ 8vo. 128. 


Major STRICKLAND’S TWENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS in CANADA WEST. Post Svo, 108, 6d. 


MAYFAIR to MARATHON. 
78. 6d. 
Col. MUND 


Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Plates, 42s. 


Crown 8vo. 





Y’S OUR ANTIPODES. Second | 


Mrs. MOODIE’S ROUGHING IT IN THE) 


BUSH. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE’S LIFE in the 
MISSION, CAMP, and ZENANA. Second Edit. 2 vols. 2ls. 


Mrs. MOODIE’S LIFE in the CLEARINGS. 


Post 8vo. 108, 6d, 


CAYLEY’S PONY PILGRIMAGE through 
the PENINSULA. 2 vols 18s. 


SULLIVAN’S RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES 
in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 

LADY LOUISA TENISON’S CASTILE and 
ANDALUSIA. Royal 8vo. with 43 beautiful Illustrations, 422. 


HURTON’S PICTURES of SCANDINAVIA. 


Second Edition. Post svo. 128. 


Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY’S CITIES and 
WILDS of ANDALUSIA. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Captain LYNCH’S EXPEDITION to the DEAD 


SEA and JORDAN. Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo. with Maps 
and Plates, 2is.—Also,a Condensed and Seventh Edition, in 


post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
HAMILTON’S SIXTEEN MONTHS in the 


DANISH ISLES. 2 vols. 12s. 
STAMBOUL and the SEA of GEMS. By the 


Author of ‘The Bridal and Bridle.’ Post 8vo. 5s. 


Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY’S 
TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. New Edit. 2 vols. 168, 


TYRONE POWER’S THREE YEARS’ RE- 
SIDENCE in CHINA. Post 8vo. Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


LEAR’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL IN 
CALABRIA. Koyal &vo. 2ls. 


Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL’S VISIT 
to BORNEO and the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Second 
Edition. 1 yol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 24s. 


CURTIS'S NILE NOTES. Post 8vo. 5s. 
LEAR’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL in 
ALBANIA, Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


CURTIS'S WANDERER in SYRIA. Post 8vo. 
108, 6d. 


BRACE’S PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
HUNGARY. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COLE’S CAPE and the CAFFIRS. Post 8vo. 
los. Gd. 


Hon. HENRY COKE’S RIDE ACROSS the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA, 8vo. lis. 


Hon. FRED. WALPOLE’S SOJOURN amongst 
the ANSAYRIL. 3 vols. 8vo. 428, 


DE VERE’S PICTURESQUE SKETCHES of 
GREECE and TURKEY. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Lady STUART WORTLEY’S TRAVELS in 
the UNITED STATES in 1350-51. 3 vols, 318. 6d. 


Dr. POOLE’S SIERRA LEONE and the 
GAMBIA, 2 vols. 21s. 


London: RicHarp BEntTLeEy, Publisher in 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


TURKEY; its HISTORY and 
PROGRESS: 


from the JOURNALS and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of SIR JAMES PORTER, Fifteen Years 
Ambassador at Constantinople; continued to the pre- 
sent time, with a Memcir of Sir James Porter, by his 
Grandson, SIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., &c. 2 
vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. bound. 

“These volumes are intended to give . oer and comprehensive 
account of Turkey, past and present, and to show what hopesmay 
be formed as tothe permanent ees and progress of our 
ancient ally. In pursuance of this object, no r materials 
could be found than the documents which form the basis of the 
work. Sir James Porter was for many years English Envoy at 
Constantinople, and during his residence at that < Court he took 
advanta, age of every opportunity to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the extraordinary 
nation with which he was brought into contact. The materials 
left by him relative to Turkey have been incorporated in the first 
volume of the work ; and the reader, by a comparison of the past 
with the actual state of Turkey, as described in the second volume, 
will be enabled fully to understand the remarkable changes | which 
have been effected during the course of the present century.” 
Extract from the face. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By MRS. CLACY, Author of 
* A Lady’s Visit to the Gold Diggings.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
“ These velnanss coneiet of a number of tales, evidently con- 
structed on the basis which the author has presen 
i i . An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the country, and with the circumstances in which 
emigrants and settlers find themselves placed, has enabled the 
writer to impart to her narratives a character of truthfulness and 
life-like animation, which render them no less instructive than 
charming. The k is throughout exceedingly wo Asa 
collection of pictures from life in the new world, ich it in- 
troduces the reader, it is unrivalled.”—John Bull. 


The LIFE of MARGUERITE 


D’'ANGOULEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of 
Francfs L From numerous original sources. By MISS 
FREER. 2 vols. with fine Portraits, engraved by 
Heath, 21s. 


fee neecerroerosretnes ree 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By 


MRS. GREY, Author of ‘Mary Seana,’ ‘ Toe Gam- 
BLER's Wirz,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MATHEW PAXTON. Edited 


by the Author of ‘Jonny Drayton.’ 3 vols. 
“A narrative to arrest setention and excite admiration. The 
story never flags.”"— Daily New 
“Many a romance meant to be stirring hag a greater lack of 
interest.”"—Examiner. 


THE CURATE of OVERTON. 


3 vols. (Just ready.) 


A PHYSICIAN’S TALE, 3.0: 


“* A Physician’s Tale’ is pleasantly written, and presents us 
with a variety of contrasts in town and country life. The incidents 
are varied and effectively told, and the tale will doubtless find 
many readers and admirers.”— Observer. 

“The author treats of grave and gay subjects with a lively 
magination and an amount of impassioned interest which will 
~~ the * Physician’s Tale’ very popular.”— Messenger. 


INTERESTING WORKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


CONQUEST. By MRS. MATTHEW HALL. 

“These volumes open up a new and interesting page of history 
to the majority of readers. What Miss Strickland has naliaweh 
=e English Queens since the Norman era, has been accomplished 

by Mrs. Hall on behalf of the royal ladies who, as wives of Saxon 
kings, have influenced the destinies of Britain: and the pleasure 
and instruction which the work will afford will be enhanced by 
its being, in a great measure, unexpected.”—Sunday Times. 
Also, just published, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheaper Edi- 
tion, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, and 
comprising a copi Index. plete in 8 vols. price 
7s. 6d. each, bound. 

“ The best as well as the cheapest edition.”— Post. 


’ 

Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
and LETTERS. Cugar Epition, ag in 7 vols. 
with Portrait price only 3s. each, boun 

or 2 Bureey’s * jiary” ae to be oer Tie Boswell’s 
Published: for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, Huzst 
& BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 











MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>——_ 
In November, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s, with Portraits by Finden, 


THE LITERARY LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 
The COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 


Compiled Edited by R. R. MADDEN, Author of * 
ife of Savonarola,’ * Travels in the esta natleaed 
“We M.... this work is now in course of pultiention, and it ig 
with no ordinary degree of piesaeee he +> ed find the task of itg 
production has fallen to the lot of Mr, Madden, whose ute 
tions for its perfect execution will a Tecoguized by 
contemporaries. We understand that the materials in the as 
oh =e adden are sufficiently ample to insure a complete biogra- 
Bl .» and that they include letters from 
bimost every person celebrated in rank or literature _ the 
rags panes agg crowned heads, princes, and pee: 
ling, sensitive poet; whose highcet patos 
me LE been to obtain an introduction to Gore House, and a few 
minutes’ conversation with its distinguished inmate.” 
in Evening Post, 


2. 
A Seconp Epition, in 2 vols. price 308. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, 
By R. R. MADDEN, Esq. 


‘* Mr. Madden's book will be a welcome one to 0 English readers, 
The poterials collected are rich and interesting.”—Atheney 
“This Life of Savonarola gives a far more complete view of hig 
character and his writings than has heretofore been given.” 
es and (Queries, 
“ A valuable addition to our literature.”— Nonconformist, 
“The most complete work yet offered toa subject of very striking 
historical importance.”— Examiner. 


3. 
Complete in 3 vols, 8vo 2. 148. 


THE CATHOLIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By W. B. MAC CABE, Esq. 
bi + i work is of great literary value.”— Times. 
work of importance to the scholar and the critic.”— Observer, 
whe “will be — to every student of our early English 


4. 
In 1 vol, price 


THE MENTAL EXERCISES OF A 
WORKING MAN. 


y DAVID M‘BURNIE, 
Author of the First Prize Essay * On the Education Question.’ 


“A work ofextraordinary abili Every Mechanics’ Lnstitute 
in the kingdom should possess void thisi book.” Guardian. 


Pricele. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN COURSE. 


By the Rev. J. ARNOLD. 


The following latte is from the Rev. T. B. Power, Principal of the 
rammar School, Hereford :— 


“ Arnold's ee... of the Eton Latin Grammar is iarly 

+ and the gradual succession of Examples 

on very useful for —— the pupil in hig 

work. Besides, the 4 ptt: Bn form ae A much better enable him 

to commit to memory the necessary facts. I have no doubt it will 

have a large cireulation, and I - = sitensly Zpemmend it to the 
notice of —(Signed) T. B. Pow 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


KATE VERNON. 
“The wheel goes round, but it is not every day it brin as 
bright and pure a gem as ‘ Kate Vernon.’ "—Sun. sit. 
In 3 vols. 318. 6d. (This Day), 


GUSTAVUS LINDORM. 
EMILIE CARLEN 
Author of * The yb - ofa Year,’ * The Professor,’ &c. 
In 3 vols, 31s. 6d. Seconp Eprrtion, 


THE TWO MIDSHIPMEN. 
“Captain Armstrong is destined to fill the place in nautical 
li ~ ‘aloe by Captain Marryat.”—Guardian. 
In 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 
TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 
By the Author of ‘The \ eeaaasocat 4 Daughter.’ 
“A very clever novel.”— 
“To Mr. Newby (or his r) the public are deeply nga 


aken in the selection of the novels he pub! 
This is a masterly performance.”— 





IN THE PRESS. 
In 3 vols. 318, 6d. 
THE NEXT OF KIN. 
By Mrs. HALL. 
In 3 vols. 318. 6d. 


THE COURSS MAGISTRATE. 


y LORD Bxaxxark, 
Author a Masters and Workmen,’ &«. 


In 2 vols. 212 (immediately), 
SIBYL’S LITTLE DAUGHTER: 
A Soquel to" Whe Gipay's Daughter’ 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1854. 
REVIEWS 


History of my Life—[Histoire de ma Vie}. 
By George Sand. Feuilleton of La Presse. 
TERE is no possibility, of course, of reviewing 
Madame Dudevant’s history of her own life 
on the strength of its first chapters. Yet, since 
many will feel curiosity to know in what key— 
to adopt a musical term—it is written, we will 
not wait for a future day to paraphrase a few 

sages from the opening portions, such as 
may prove generally interesting. This course 
is rendered more expedient by Madame Dude- 
yant’s notorious delight and skill in preliminary 
confessions or apologies, as friends or foes may 
choose to take them. Her dedications are mostly 
felicitous in their grace. Her prefaces, defen- 
sive of her own theories of romance and drama 
—in answer to her critics—charm by their elo- 
quence, let their logic be ever so feeble. She 
commands what is day by day becoming rarer 
and rarer in literary composition—a real 
Style,—and would be no woman if, having such 
an engine of fascination within reach, she did 
not employ it sometimes for the pure pleasure 
of exercising her gift, without much regard to 
consistency or inconsistency—to sense or non- 
sense—to reality or to imagination. 








Perhaps our authoress has never symphonized 
more ingeniously on the instrument she plays | 
so well, than in this opening chapter of her | 
History, which, by the way, was written some | 
years ago. Never Lady professed so much— | 
never Lady promised so little. She undertakes | 
to speak “once for all,”— having never, she 
assures her public, made confidence of a single | 
fact to any of her million biographers, whether 
friendly or inimical, who have applied to her 
for particulars. Enemies, she says, have no- 
thing to fear from her book : they are forgotten. | 
Scandal-mongers are to expect nothing from it: 
she writes for other readers. She is old enough 
to contemplate herself calmly,—to give some 
account of the history of her mind. Though | 
she is not too old to suffer through her affec- 
tions, the fever-fits have passed, under the pain 
and excitement of which she fluag out some 
experiences of life and adventure in her ‘ Lettres | 
@un Voyageur,’ giving to these a certain ro-| 
mantic and mysterious colouring. Her ‘ His- 
tory’ is to be no work of art, but a revelation, 
without order and without sequence,—full, per- 
haps, of contradictions, for the sincere must be 
self-contradictory. It remains to be seen how 
much of reality, how much of rhapsody, 
those who study the writings and the life 
of this woman of genius from a distance 
will be able to gather and combine from a 
work thus planned to have no plan,—thus 
leaving its writer free to advance or retreat 
—to — or to conceal—to decide what por- 
tion of her heart’s history it may be wholesome 
ind interesting to administer to those whom her 
experiences are to soothe or to strengthen. 
Talking in high strains of duty, as Madame Du- 
devant does, we feel that there is no conceivable 
sincerity and caprice for which a door is not 
here left open by her; and that we may be, 

t all, only entering on “the Romance of 
Romances ” among its writer’s fascinating works 
of imagination. 

An illustration of Madame Dudevant’s views 
regarding the duties and privileges of an auto- 
biographer, brings her to her first anecdote. 
She alludes, naturally enough, to the ‘ Confes- 
sons’ of Rousseau,—blaming him for having 
made the worst of his character and habits, 
With a view of ocr ba ar remark- 
i that he is not to be forgiven for having in 

autobiography “confessed for Madame de 





Warens at the same time as for himself: (just 
as if those whose existence has been interwoven 
with ours could be escaped from or falsified, or 
left out of the autobiographical record—if re- 
cord at all there is to be!) then begging pardon 
of the august shade of Jean Jacques for having 
dared to blame his admirable book, while stating 
her distinction betwixt that which is sincerely 
humble and that which is merely a mock-modest 
experiment on the patience of the public.— 

If it was a duty (says Madame Dudevant) to rake 
up puerile wrongs, and to narrate inevitable faults, I 
am not one of those who would shrink from this 
public penitence. I think my readers know me well 
enough in my quality of writer, not to charge me 
with cowardice. But in my opinion, this habit of 
self-accusation is not humble, and public judgment 
is not deceived by it. It is not useful, it is not edi- 
fying to know that Jean Jacques stole three livres 
ten sous from my grandfather—especially as the fact 
is not certain. 

The above is clever, in part true,—especially 
for those who admit the epithet “ inevitable.” 
The anecdote mentioned is given in a note.— 

Here is the fact, as I have found it noted among 
the papers of my grandmother. —* Francueil, my 
husband, said one day to Jean Jacques—‘ Let us go 
to the Frangais, will you?»—‘ Let us,’ said Rousseau, 
‘it will certainly make us yawn for an hour or two.’ 
This is, perhaps, the only repartee he made in his life 
—in any case it is not enormously witty. It was, 
perhaps, that evening that Rousseau stole three livres 
ten sous from my husband, It has always seemed 
to us that he boasted of this theft as a piece of affec- 
tation. Francueil remembered nothing about it, and 
even thought that Rousseau had invented it to display 
his susceptibility of conscience; and to hinder people 
from believing that he possessed the faults which he 
did not confess,” 

Madame Francueil’s “ fact” will appear cu- 
rious to the searchers of testimony—and her 
interpretation a choice illustration of the charity 
of friends ; but Rousseau’s solitary repartee is 
worth reviving as a curiosity. We fancy, how- 
ever, that we have read of others. 

By way of beginning her ‘ History,’ Madame 
Dudevant rectifies the mistakes and prejudices 
of those who have written concerning her. After 
having disposed of certain erroneous statements 
current concerning her immediate parentage, 
she takes the “ grand dilemma” of her life ‘ by 
the horns,” and by the same operation takes 
her biographers to task in a manner which 
seems to us a little ironical, and not a little 
Byronical. We are at all events by its magna- 
nimity reminded of that well-remembered para- 
graph, “ Never was there a better or a brighter 
thing written by the Poet regarding his wife,” 
which has puzzled many a simple soul into for- 
getting that there are more poetical ways than 
one of enlisting sympathy, especially when the 
subject is matrimonial incompatibility. — 

My husband, M. Frangois Dudevant, (she says) 
owns no title. He has never been anything but a 
sub-lieutenant of Infantry, and was only twenty- 
seven when I married him. In making an old 
colonel of the Empire of him, people have con- 
founded him with M. Delmare, a character in one 
of my novels. 

Then follows a passage which, of its kind, is 
sufficiently remarkable.— 

While on the subject, let me ask pardon of my 
biographers, if, at the risk of quarrelling with them, 
and of repaying their kindness with ingratitude, I 
must say, that I think it neither delicate, nor becom- 
ing, nor honourable, by way of excusing me for not 
having continued to live under the conjugal roof and 
to have pleaded for separation, to have accused my 
husband of wrongs which I have absolutely for- 
gotten, and which I have ceased to lament since 
I recovered my independence. Let the public in its 
wasted moments busy itself with reminiscences of a 
trial of the kind; let it retain an impression more or 
less favourable of one and the other party—this 


there is no hindering: nor can it be cared for, one 
way or other, after one has felt it a duty to challenge 
and submit to the publication of certain details. But 
writers who undertake to write the life of another 
writer,—above all, those who are predisposed in his 
favour, and who wish to exalt or to reinstate him in 
public esteem,—these should not act in contradic- 
tion to his sentiments and thoughts, by tilting and 
hitting right and left around him. * * My husband 
is living, and reads neither my writings nor the writ- 
ings of others concerning me. The more reason, 
therefore, that I should protest against the attacks 
on my behalf of which he is the object. I could not 
live with him,—our characters and ideas differed 
essentially. He had his reasons for not consenting 
to a legal separation, though he still felt the necessity 
of it—since, in fact, it existed. Imprudent advisers 
induced him to provoke those public arguments 
which constrained us, one to accuse the other,— 
miserable result of an imperfect legislation, which 
the future will amend. Since the separation has been 
pronounced and maintained, I have made haste to 
forget my grievances, in so much that any public 
recrimination against him seems to me in bad taste, 
and creates a belief in the persistence of resentments 
not partaken of by me. 


This is all, our authoress adds, that she will 
communicate concerning the history of her 
marriage and of her married life. 

Madame Dudevant declares herself to have 
been born in 1804, the year of Napoleon’s coro- 
| nation. Her maiden name was Amantine-Lu- 
| cile-Aurore Dupin, not Marie-Aurore de Saxe, 
Marchioness of Dudevant. Her biographers, 
she tells us, who have thus christened her, have 
confounded her with her grandmother, who 
bore that name and title. If her father, our 
historian goes on to say, had blood-royal of 
Poland in his veins, her mother was assuredly 
one of the people—a poor child belonging to 
the streets of Paris—daughter of Antoine Dela- 
borde, bird-fancier and bird-tamer. This daugh- 
ter inherited from her father an occult and 
mysterious power over birds,—akin to. that, it 
may be supposed, which Mdlle. de Vander- 
meersch exhibits in such perfection ; the same 
power, Madame Dudevant assures us, has de- 
scended to herself; and then, how far in jest, 
how far in earnest let others decide, she goes 
sparkling on concerning those ‘‘sympathies’’ 
| which make one man a serpent-charmer and 

another a whisperer able to break the spirit of 
| the most frantic horse, by merely breathing into 
his ear. Whether her own experiences and 
| claims may not be as much professionally over- 
| coloured as the confessions of baseness made by 
| Jean Jacques, we will not here examine. The 
following passage is eloquently fanciful, besides 
being consolatory to those who, like Lady Con- 
stance Rawleigh, in Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ Tancred,’ 
| have read the ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ till they 
believe that everybody must have been some- 
thing else some time or other. 

‘“Pleasantry apart,”— (thus people always 
begin when they are about to be very plea- 
sant) ,— 

Pleasantry apart, it is certain that every one has 
some marked—sometimes even violent—prejudice, 
for or against certain animals. The dog plays an 
exorbitant part in the life of man, and there is 
certainly in this some mystery which has not been 
fathomed entirely. I had a maid-servant who had a 
passion for pigs, and who fainted with despair when 
she saw them pass into the hands of the butcher ; 
whereas I, brought up in the country among rustics, 
and habituated to see these animals, which we bred 
in numbers, have always had a terror of them puerile 
and insurmountable, to the point of my losing my 
head if I chance to find myself surrounded by these 
unclean folk—I would a hundred times rather be in 
the midst of lions and tigers. This may: be, perhaps, 
because every type, taking some race of animals as 
its point of departure, is to be found among mankind, 
The physiognomists have established physical re- 
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semblances: who can deny the moral ones? Have 
we not amongst us foxes, wolves, lions, eagles, beetles, 
flies? Human coarseness is often base and ferocious, 
like the appetite of the pig; arid this is what causes 
me the most terror and disgust among men. I love 
the dog; but not all dogs. I have even marked anti- 
pathies against certain characters or individuals of 
the race. ‘I live them when they are a little rebel- 
lious, bold, grumbling and independent. The greedi- 
ness of all of them grieves me. They are excel- 
lent creatures; admirably endowed, but incorrigible 
in certain points, where the grossness of the brute 
asserts itself too strongly. The dog-man is not a 
fine type. But the bird, I maintain, is the superior 
being in creation. Its organization is admirable. Its 
flight places it materially above the human creature, 
and creates for it a vital power which all our genius 
has not enabled us to acquire. The beak and claws 
possess untold adroitness. It has the instincts of 
conjugal love and of domestic foresight and industry. 
Its nest is a masterpiece of skill, solicitude and deli- 
cate luxury. It is the principal of those classes in 
which the male aids the female in the duties of the 
family, and where the father (like man) occupies 
himself in building the house, and in taking care of 
and feeding the children. The Bird is the Singer,— 
it is beautiful, has grace, lightness, vivacity, attach- 
ment, morals,—and it is not fair that it should have 
been so often taken as the type of inconstancy. In- 
somuch as the instinct of fidelity has been appor- 
tioned to the brute creation, the bird is the most 
faithful ofanimals * * Birds want little that 
we possess. As musicians, as poets, they are natu- 
tally better endowed than we. The bird-man is the 
artist. 

The above is so graceful a flight, that we will 
not allow any beaver’s friend in a corner to 
argue that that grave animal is wiser than any 
lark that ever sang “ at Heaven’s gate,” or swan 
that swam. Still less shall sagacious elephant 
‘* put in” the treasures of his trunk, by way of 


critically impugning this airy apportionment of 


supremacy to the fowl. Nor will we do more 
than remind Madame Dudevant, that, like a 
true bird-woman, she has skimmed over such 
‘ugly facts, as the spite and cruelty of parrots, 
~the unwieldy gluttony of ducks, the thievery of 
cuckoos, the ferocity of the robin, the parental 
idiocy and neglect of ostriches. She goes on after 
this song to tell stories about a pair of fauvettes, 
whom ie obliged to feed one another, in order 
that she might finish a novel in peace ;—also 
about a haw«, so fierce with every one else, 
that he broke cage, and bit strangers with a 
bill as sharp as a razor,—but who was so gentle 
when in her sympathetic company that he 
would sit perched on her child’s cradle, and 
take the flies off the face of the babe so tenderly 
‘as not to waken him. But the Stanley or White 
vedivivus, who wishes to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with these examples of ornithological 
virtue, must read La Presse, in which journal 
they are detailed with all Madame Dudevant’s 
wonted grace. The student of French novels 
has possibly met with something of the kind in 
“George Sand’s ‘ Teverino,’—in which its autho- 
ress offers but a slightly-idealized portraiture 
of feats which she has seen and known. 

We have not done with the lady's specula- 
tions on parentage, race, propensities, and des- 
tiny,—since the opening of her second chapter 
is devoted to an exposition of her philosophies 
on these difficult questions, setting forth how 
“fatality” (or hereditary instincts, passions, 
propensities, &c.) is met by “grace” in the 
form of reason, power of comparison, capacity 
to profit by experience; and stating that she 
expects the arrival of a millennial time when all 
which is bad and all which is mad shall be 
purged out of the great family of mankind, by 
progress, education, &c. From these sublime 
rhapsodies, Madame Dudevant falls at once 
among the facts of her own ancestry, treating 
these with the minuteness and gusto of real 
relish, That she sprang from aking on the 


one side, and from a child of Paris on the other, 
is obviously a pleasant thought with her, if not 
a reason in full for the exuberances of imagi- 
nation—to call them by their gentlest name— 
which her works display. Her grandmother 
was the natural daughter of Mdlle. Verriéres, 
a dame d'Opéra, and of Count Maurice of 
Saxony, so well known in the annals of war 
and of gallantry. He was the son of Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony and the beautiful and bril- 
liant Countess Aurora of Kénigsmark. ' Of this 
redoubtable sorceress, Madame Dudevant pos- 
sesses, and paints, a portrait.— 

Aurora of Kénigsmark was made, in her old days, 
Superior of a Protestant Abbey—the same Abbey 
of Quedlimburg, of which the Princess Amelia of 
Prussia, sister to Frederick the Great, and the be- 
loved of the celebratedand unfortunate Baron Trenck, 
was abbess at a later period. Some years ago, the 
German journals told that persons who made re- 
searches in the vaults of the Abbey of Quedlimburg, 
discovered the remains of the Abbess Aurora, per- 
fectly embalmed and unchanged, clothed with great 
splendour, in a brocade robe covered with jewels, and 
a mantle of red velvet, lined with martre. ow, I 
have in my room, in the country, a portrait of this 
Lady, taken when she was young,—brilliant in tone. 
It can be seen, even, that she had painted herself 
before she sate to the artist. The complexion is ex- 
tremely dark,—in no respect realizing the idea which 
we have of a northern beauty. Her tresses, black 
as ink, are gathered up behind by ruby clasps: her 
smooth and open brow has nothing of modesty on it, 
Thick and coarse locks of hair fall on her bosom. 
She wears the robe of gold brocade covered with 
jewels, and the red velvet mantle lined with fur, 
which were found with her in her sepulchre. I con- 
fess that this audacious and smiling beauty does not 
please me ; and even that since the story of the ex- 
humation, her portrait makes me a little afraid, in 
the evening, when it looks at me with its brilliant 
eyes. Then it seems as if she said to me,—“* With 
what bewilderments dost thou embarrass thy poor 
brains, degenerate offspring of my haughty race? 
With what chimeras of equality are thy dreams 
filled ? Love is not what thou thinkest it—men 
will never become what thou hopest! They were 
made to be deceived by kings—by women—and by 
themselves.” 

The grand-daughter of this Abbess Aurora,— 
Madame Dudevant’s grandmother,—is destined, 
we suspect, to figure largely in her descendant’s 
memoirs, and belongs to that class of French- 
women whom our authoress must have delighted 
to contemplate, more than she herself would 
care to own, so exquisitely has she painted 
them, again and again, in her novels. It is 
curious to remark, that Mdlle. Aurore de Saxe, 
so far from making a secret of her illegitimacy, 
anxiously caused it to be established in the Mu- 
nicipal Records of Paris, in order that she might 
also thereby establish her noble origin. She 
was trained first by the Dauphiness, who placed 
her at Saint Cyr, and prevented her from ap- 
proaching the dame d’ Opéra, her mother. She 
was married when a child to the Count de Horn; 
but she was his wife in name only during the 
short period of their connexion. The child- 
bride, however, enjoyed the delights of a royal 
reception in Alsace; and the duty permitted to 
her, by royal authorization, of signing pardons 
for prisoners. 

A few weeks ended these splendours. She 
was called out of a ball-room at three o’clock 
in the morning, on the awful pretext that her 
husband had a word to say to her. She was 
ushered into his chamber just in time to see a 
white hand fall like a stone on the coverlid, and 
to be informed that all was over. The Count 
de Horn had been killed in a duel, and the 
Dauphiness having by this time disappeared 
from the scene, the child-widow was thrown for 
protection, home, and the completion of her 
education, upon her Opera-mother, Mdlle. de 
Verriéres. 








That lady and her sister were gay, lively 
and accomplished,—received, as did other cele. 
brities of their class, the best and wittiest male 
company in Paris, and made a great musician 
of young Aurore. But sudden death closed this 
scene too: Mdlle. de Verriéres died, almost un- 
perceived, while warming her feet at the hearth; 
and the petite maison, where gay folks had sung, 
and supped, and got up La Harpe’s Comedies, 
was handed over to the Butterfly’s creditors, 
The child-widow had nothing better to do than 
to enter a convent as a boarder, to. consider 
how, ‘as daughter of the Count de Saxe, she 
could get a pension, and to prepare for a new 
marriage. In fulfilment of the second of these 
objects, she had recourse to Voltaire, but he 
could only help her with epistolary flourishes 
of regret. The new-husband presented himself 
at last; but there were difficulties: he was 
sixty, and not noble; whereas she was Malle, 
de Saxe. M. Dupin de Francueil, therefore, 
must wait till she could accustom. herself to the 
idea; and wait he did, for two or three years— 
a perilous period, it will be owned, for a Jacob 
so far advanced » iife.. The marriage, how- 
ever, turned out to admiration; for the follow- 
ing is the character which Mdlle. Dudevant 
remembers to have received from her grand- 
mother of that lady’s wedded life and happi- 
ness. The lightest, worldliest French novel 
that M. Charles de Bernard ever wrote, for Mrs, 
Gore to quote, has nothing better, after its kind, 
than the following.— 


* An old man is more loving than a young one 
(said she); and it is impossible not to love one who 
loves you perfectly. I called him my old husband, 
my papa. He would have it so; and called me his 
daughter, evenin public. And then (she would add), 
was there any such thing as agé in those days? It 
is the Revolution that brought old age into the 
world! Your grandfather, my dear, was handsome, 
elegant, self-careful, graceful, perfumed, lively, ami- 
able, affectionate, and of a perfectly equal temper to 
the day of hisdeath. As a young man, he had been 
too attractive to lead so calm a life; and I should, 
perhaps, not have been happy with him: my rights 
might have been too often disputed. I am convinced 
that I possessed him at his best time: and never 
man made young wife 80 happy as he made me. 
We were never parted for an instant, and I never 
had an instant’s weariness in his company.’ His 
mind was an encyclopedia of ideas, of knowledge, 
and of talents, which was not to be exhausted. He 
had the gift of knowing how always to occupy him- 
self in a manner as agreeable to others as to himself. 
In the daytime he made music with me. He was 
an excellent violin-player; and he made his ow 
violins himself,—for he was an instrument-maker, as 
well as a watchmaker, architect, turner, painter, 
locksmith, decorator, céok, poet, composer of music, 
joiner, and an admirable embroiderer. I do not 
know what he was not. The misfortune was, that 
he wasted his fortune in satisfying his instincts and 
in trying all these things :—but I only saw the bright 
side ; and we ruined ourselves in the most agreeable 
way in the world. In the evening, when we were 
not in society, he drew at my side, while I did par- 
filage, or we read, first one and then the other; or, 
perhaps, some charming friends were with us, who 
kept his fine and fertile wit alive by agreeable con- 
versation. I had among my friends young ladies 
married far more splendidly than I; who, yet, wer 
never tired of telling me how they envied me #Y 
old husband.” She continued :—* People knew how 
to live and to die in those days, and not to have 
troublesome infirmities, If one‘ had the gout, one 
walked as usual, without making a wry face ; well- 
educated persons concealed that they were in pall. 
One had not those anxieties about serious business 
which spoil the constitution and dull the intellect. 
One knew that one was being ruined, without shor 
ing it: like first-rate players, who can lose 
exhibiting anxiety or desire. If ome was half-dead, 
one could make oneself join the hunting-party,—™™ 
thought it better worth while to die while at a comel) 
or at a ball than in a bed, with four wax 
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round one and those abominable men in black. One 
was a philosopher, making no pretence of austerity 
_which one had, sometimes, without showing it. 
One was chaste, as a matter of taste; and without 
peing pedantic or prudish. Qne enjoyed life, and 
when the hour ‘of leaving it was come one did not 
seek to disgust others'with living. The last adieu of 
my old husband ‘was an injunction on me to survive 
him long, and: to make myself a happy life. To 
show so generous a heart was the true manner of 
making me regret him.” 

We must linger for a little longer in company 
of this rare specimen of the French Lady of the 
ancien régime. But Madame Dupin de Fran- 
cueil, as her grand-daughter tells us, besides the 
old-fashioned graces belonging to blood-royal 
and blood-opera mixed, was not without a taste 
for the new ideas. Little foreseeing what a 
storm of ruin she was helping to pull down on 
the head of the charming class of luxurious ‘olk 
whom she could regret so charmingly, she 

tronized the Philosophers,—she transcribed 
every Vile and insulting satire let loose against 
Marie Antoimette, and, Madame Dudevent 
thinks, was the authoress of some of these her- 
self—but some of ‘the specimens in her MS, 
collection were so disgusting that Madame 
Dupin’s descendant burned them long ago— 
without enduring to read them to an end. M. 
Dupin de Francueil knew Rousseau, as has 
been seen,—and, by way of last extract, we will 
paraphrase the presentation of the Author of 
‘La Nouvelle Héloise’ to M. Dupin’s young 
wife.— 

“From the day of my marriage,” says she, in a 
note found among her papers, “I never ceased tor- 
menting M. de Francueil to show me Rousseau : but 
this was not very easy. He went to see him many 
times, without being Jet in. At last, he found him 
one day at the window, throwing crumbs of bread to 
the sparrows. His sadness was so great, that, when 
they flew away, ‘ There they go,’ said he ; ‘do you 
know what they are gone-to do?~- They are gone 
to the house-top to speak ill of me, and to say that 
my bread is good for nothing.’ Before I saw Rous- 
seau, I had been reading the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise’ at 
one breath,—and at the last pages I was so overcome 
that I wept a passion of tears. M. de Francueil 
rallied me gently. I wanted to rally him in turn,— 
but all that day, from morning to night, I could do 
nothing but weep. I could not think of the death 
of Julie without beginning again. It made me ill, 
and ugly too. M, de Francueil, with his usual tact 

grace, went to fetch Jean Jacques, I don't 
know how he managed to carry him off and to bring 
him to our house without having apprised me of his 
intentions. Jean Jacques had yielded with a very 
bad grace, not asking anything either about me or 
my age, expecting only to have to satisfy a woman's 
curiosity, and, from what I can make out, complying 
unwillingly, I, tétally unaware of the matter, and 
making no haste to finish my toilette, was with 
Madame d’Esparbés de Lassan, the most amiable 
woman in the world—and the prettiest, too, though 
her figure was heavy and a little crooked. She made 
game of me, because, for some time, I had taken the 
vhim of studying osteology,—and she was screaming 
frightfully, because, while handing me some ribbons 
ftom a drawer, she had found sticking to some of 
them, the big. ugly hand of a skeleton. Two or 
three times, M, de Francueil had come to see if I 
wasteady. He had ‘a sort of air, my friend re- 
marked, * * but I saw nothing of the ‘air, and 
finished at my leisure, little suspecting that he was 
there—the sublime bear—in my salon. He had 
entered with an air half sheepish, half surly,—and 
had sat down in a corner, without showing any 
impatience than for his dinner,—that he might 

89 away again, At last, with my toilette finished, 
and my cheeks still red and swollen, I entered the 
I saw a fat, little man, badly and shabbily 
dressed, who got up awkwardly and mumbled out 
‘ome confused words, I looked at him; guessed 
who he must be—cried out—tried to speak—burst 
mto tears. Jean Jacques, bewildered by such a re- 
ception, wished to thank me, and burst into tears 
‘00, Francueil endeavoured to compose us by some 





pleasantry, but he burst into tears also. We could 
not say a word to one another. Rousseau pressed 
my hand, without uttering a syllable. We tried to 
dine, by way of cutting this sobbing short ;—but I 
could eat nothing—M. de Francueil could get up 
no wit,—and Rousseau made his escape, on rising 
from table, without having said a word; vexed, 
perhaps, to have received a new contradiction to his 
pretensions of being the most persecuted of living 
creatures, the most hated and calumniated of men.” 

The extracts now given, we think, will satisfy 
most readers that in the commencement of this 
‘ History’ we have a work alike extraordinary 
and individual,—the course of which we shall 
watch with interest and report upon from time 
to time, as curiosity may be excited or comment 
provoked. 








The Irish Industrial Exhibition of 1853: a De- 
tailed Catalogue of its Contents ; with Critical 
Dissertations and Statistical Information. 
Edited by J. Sproule. Dublin, M‘Glashan 
& Co. 

By means of the details in this large volume, 

we may draw a parallel between the achieve- 

ments and the deficiencies of Irish industry. 

When the Palace was opened at Dublin, it was 

felt, at once, that native manufactures and pro- 

duce occupied no very extensive or distinguished 
place. Linen, lace, and poplin factories, in- 
deed, sent their products freely, and some trades 
new to the country were represented; yet the 

Exhibition was not so much atrophy as a lesson: 

it was encouraging, but it was scarcely triumphal. 

But this circumstance, which detracted from its 

lustre, enhanced its value, since it displayed to 

Irishmen the materials and the promises of 

future prosperity. In the department of mineral 

wealth, for instance, great national neglect is 
laid bare in the record compiled under the care 
of Mr. Sproule. Twenty-one Irish counties 
yield copper, and twenty-three yield lead; but 
Cornwall alone produces as much copper, and 
one Derbyshire district more lead, than the 
whole of Ireland. Mr. Sullivan, who furnishes 
the dissertation on this subject, does not testify, 
however, to the existence of that metallurgical 
wealth which the prospectuses of Mining Com- 
panies describe in Ulster, Connaught, and Cole- 
raine. Still the field is far from being exhausted, 
as we may infer, when we learn that in the 
single district of Castle Comer no less than 

1,200 shafts have been sunk in a coal-bed, many 

of them not being more than 100 yards apart. 

The peat-bogs, so often eulogized, are viewed 

by this writer as nuisances, which prevent drain- 

age, spoil the atmosphere, breed diseases, and 
demoralize the people on their borders. On 
the subject of industry, also, there are various 
other essays pointing to the practianre develop- 
ment of the sugar, flax, and linen manufactures. 
The English, it is insisted, make fortunes by 
taking advantage of every branch of traffic, and 
trying to supply the whole world. Irish looms, 
for example, weave a vast quantity of linen; 
but London and Parisian artificers supply them 
with ornaments for the edges and ends of each 
web, in gilt, silver, or crimson tinsel; and thus 
a sum of 60,0001. is carried abroad, which ought 
to be spent in Dublin and Belfast. In the article 
of paper, also, though there has been a con- 
siderable impetus given to the Irish manufac- 
ture,—the produce of Ireland is less by three- 
fourths than that of Scotland, while that of 

England exceeds it as 100 to 7. 

Mr. Sproule, in undertaking to supply a per- 
manent record of the Irish Exhibition, has re- 
cast the contents of a publication issued periodi- 
cally while the Dublin Palace remained open. 
The Essays by himself and his colleagues retain, 
however, traces of hurried composition, and, 
still more, of a declamatory style, not suited to 
the object of the volume in which they are now 





collected. ‘That on the Fine Arts is far more 
exuberant than critical ; and Mr. Scott, ‘Work- 
ing the Telegraph,’ goes off the scene in,a per- 
fect conflagration of florid words. Nor is it 
judicious, in a Catalogue of industrial works, to 
waste language in apostrophes, on “startling 
immensity,” ‘soul-sabduing.” Oratorios, or 
youths “ wrapped in the mazes of sweet sound.” 





Altars, Hearths and Graves. By John Moul- 
trie. Hamilton & Co. 


Mr. Moultrie delights to dwell on our “house- 
hold joys and woes ;” he isthe poet of the domes- 
tic affections, and his poems appeal to the heart 
rather than to the imagination. 

In his opening poem—Tennysonian in its 
metre and in the gentle sadness of its tone— 
the author describes his own powers truthfully 
and judiciously ; and a writer who knows the 
limitations of his own nature and never trans- 
gresses them in moments of impotent ambition 
or foolish self-deception, has mastered a very 
important element of that self-knowledge that 
the Greeks say descended from Heaven. He 
loves to pen quaint and pleasant fancies and 
grave musings, such as a village pastor has 
time for, amid controversial strife and the toil of 
heart and head. Naturally meditative, he can- 
not leave the struggle with death and sin, to sit 
down and coin love fancies. He has no heart 
to rise from the death-bed and with the last 
gasps still in his ear count wanton measures 
upon those fingers that have but lately held the 
sacramental cup. He has no time to dream in 
this world of struggle and of woe. He has be- 
held the visions of the sick and of the dying, and 
longs for the realities of father’s love and chil- 
dren’s tenderness. Yet springs of song well out 
beside his path as he returns from the man- 
sion or the cot, and old impulses rouse him to 
throw his deeper thoughts into verse, which 
is to him an idealization of all his tenderest and 
purest conceptions. He is a husband, a parent 
and a friend; and his soul is fed by the three- 
fold influences of the Hearth, the Altar and the 
Grave. To use the words of his own needless 
apology— 

What marvel, if in leisure hours, 
When failing health solicits ease, 

He feel the stir of dormant powers, 
Awaking to such themes as these ? 

What blame, if out of these he twine 
A rainbow-tinted wreath of lays, 


Exhaling faintly, line by line, 
The fragrance of his fading days? 


What crime, if he would thus bequeath, 
To flock and fold, to friends and kin, 
Some record of the thoughts that seethe 
A pastor-poet’s breast within ; 
And when his place is void on earth, 
To children’s children still declare 
What tomb and temple, home and hearth, 
To those who went before them were? 

Our only complaint against Mr. Moultrie is 
that he is too professional, and that the pulpit 
and the vestry perhaps too often take the 
place of home and fireside. His poetry is essen- 
tially a clergyman’s poetry, and we never lose 
sight of the bands and hood. He has a Church- 
building Society poem, a Propagation of the 
Gospel poem, a Pentecostal poem (too like 
Keble), a Ballad on the Black Fence of a 
Roman Catholic estate, and a Protestant Contro- 
versy between a Sister of Charity and a Cot- 
tager, in which the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin is theologically considered. He has 
verses on doing duty for a neighbouring clergy- 
man,—and so on. Now, it is very true that the 
daily scenes of every man’s life arethe last which 
poetry irradiates, and the more they grow incor- 
porated with the Unseen and the eautiful, the 
surer sign is it of the growth of poetry in the 
individual mind. But still, if a surgeon threw 
the mysteries of his dissecting-table into ottava 
rima, fluent as Tennyson and nervous as Dante, 
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no one would read it;—and so, though vestry 
meetings and school committees may be the thorns 
that lie upon the curate’s path, they cannot well 
be woven with the bays. At times Mr. Moultrie, 
always earnest and fervid, rises to more impas- 
sioned vehemence, but still with something of 
" pulpit declamation, as if the lines were the es- 
sence of sermons, but yet majestic and Words- 
worthian, perfect in metre, and highly-polished 
as to structure and composition. ‘The following 
Sonnet is a fine working out of one of Words- 
worth’s, ‘The World is too much with us late 


and soon.’— 
Englanda’s Mission. 
Art thou content to be the modern Tyre— 
Half pedlar and half pirate of the world ? 
To count the sails of merchant navies furl’d 
In thy full ports?—to know that some admire 

And many fear, and almost all desire 

To see thee from thy throne of empire hurl’d, 

And o’er thy palace-halls the smoke-wreaths curl’d, 

Which speak the presence of avenging fire? 

Thine, England, is the sceptre of the sea, 

That thou mayst bear God's message thro’ the earth, 

And spread the truth which makes man’s spirit free, 
Kindling on many a bright colonial hearth 

A flame from that pure altar, rear’d for thee 

Long since—an heir-loom of uncounted worth. 

The following description of a wedding 
breakfast is also full of grace and simplicity, 
with no affectation of deep thought and with no 
epileptic convulsion of misplaced feeling :— 

The bride had still that anxious mien 
Which all the previous day she wore ; 
At wedding feast was seldom seen 
A sadder, sweeter face before : 

Her father strove with laugh and jest 
The deep heart-trouble to disguise 
Which yet his faltering tones express’d, 
Which glimmer'd in his misty eyes. 

I rose (the chaplain of the day) 
Obedient to maternal sign, 
«* A few appropriate words” to say, 
And pledge the parting pair in wine ; 
And half in earnest, half in joke, 
In bantering, serio-comic style, 
Essay’d a speech which should provoke, 
If not a laugh, at least a smile. 


But when the laugh was fairly laugh’d, 
And other friends had said their say, 
And toasts been cheer’d and bumpers quaff’d, 
And changes rung on ‘grave and gay,’ 
And, after many a last embrace, 
And parting words said o'er and o’er, 
The bride had turn’d her te .rful face 
From that dear home—her home no more. 


In a poem called ‘The Three Minstrels,’ the 
author describes days spent with Wordsworth 
and two other poets, easily recognized, though 
their names are not given, as Coleridge and 
Tennyson. We cannot resist giving their cha- 
racter as sketched by so fine an observer, by 
one whose language and thought go so lovingly 
hand in hand.— 

Wordsworth. 


With fervent, earnest words he spoke 
Of public morals, of the laws 
Which give the English labourer cause 
To fret beneath the social yoke ; 


Of principles, both good and pure, 
Made false by legislative haste, 
For female virtue, sore debased, 

Attempting an empiric cure. 


And then, as with the sudden growth 
Of indignation, from his lip 
Some hasty words were heard to slip, 
Which sounded very like an oath, 


Thence to his own peculiar sphere 
He turn’d—the wide domain of song, 
Pr ing judg t clear and strong 
By laws fastidiously severe. 
No weak indulgence would he show 
To fancies marr’d by careless haste,— 
Rank shoots of genius run to waste, 
Whose healthier growths are sure and slow; 


But urged that with elaborate toil 
All shapings of poetic thought 
Must be to ripe perfection brought, 

Or wither in the richest soil. 





Coleridge. 
He, by his clerkly, grave attire, 
A Christian pastor might have seem’d, 
But in his eye seraphic gleam’d 
Effulgence of celestial fire. 
We mark’'d the broad expanse of brow, 
The prematurely silver hair, 
The streams of music rich and rare 
Which through those parted lips did flow. 





Tennyson. 
Sometimes in phrase direct and plain, 
At which fastidious ears might start, 
He clothed the promptings of his heart, 
The strong conceptions of his brain; 


But in and o’er whate’er he said 
Ingenuous truth and candour shone ; 
In every word and look and tone 

Was nobleness of soul display’d. 


And if perchance for form and creed 
Pugnacious less than some may be, 
Yet Christian eyes at once might see 

In him, a Christian bard indeed. 


Mr. Moultrie’s self-knowledge deserts him 
occasionally. His light vein is stiff and weary- 
ing, and he is often too familiar and too homely 
in his subjects. How can the same hand have 
written some of the above lines and such as 
these ?— 


Long time in the refreshment-room I stay’d 
Resign’d, expecting the North-western train, 
By some mischance beyond its time delay’d. 


In old times, men who liked home better 
than abroad, delighted to hear in the travels of 
those who liked abroad better than home how 
the toast at such an inn was burnt, and how 
the ducks and green peas delighted at another; 
—before poetry was much written men. might 
keep their diaries in poetry, and they were 
read if well written; but now such verses as Mr. 
Moultrie’s ‘ Farewell to Arran’ should be kept 
for private friends:—we do not care to hear 
how he went aboard a boat without breakfast, 
and was becalmed in Rothsay Bay, or how 
he ate dinner at last with much relish. 

A train not due till half-past one 

Defined the limits of my stay. 
And 

Take Mabel’s hand—let Amy trip 

Beside us—'tis to meet mamma— 
should be reserved for small pastoral tea-parties 
where the Pope is discussed between the muf- 
fins and the whist. We are sorry to see Mr. 
Moultrie distinctly avow his belief that the 
merest fancies of the poet are as much inspira- 
tions as the visions of his higher moments. We 
are sure from his care and finish that his practice 
does not accord with his precept, and that from 
the crops of his brain he often (not always) sifts 
the wheat from the chaff. 

Mr. Moultrie knows well how to seize and fix 
the hues of home experience,—to photograph (to 
use his own words) the tints which form the light 
and shade of daily life. His mind is not a cave 
from whose roof the stalactites are always grow- 
ing, sparkling, wondrous, ever forming, ever 
falling. His mind is not like the orange-tree, 
that has at the same time upon its boughs the 
bud, the flower and the fruit. It is a trim, 
curate’s garden, where trim flowers duly 
spring up, are cut down, and succeeded by 
others. There is no jungle of brushwood and 
flowers, no sweet tangle of wayside weeds and 
stray blossoms. But he is pious, meditative, pure 
—full of deep, calm feeling—often imitative, 
subdued and suffused by the higher poetical 
faculties of others—sometimes original, yet never 
inventive—reflective, not creative. He is a 
Wordsworth in religious poetry, and is the link 
— the religious and the lay poets of the 

ay. 





Revelations of a Slave Trader; or, Twenty 

Years’ Adventures of Capt. Canot. Bentley. 
Wnuo is Capt. Canot? Is there an individual 
alive answering to the name and description 
which we have just transcribed? He comes in 
‘‘ questionable” shape before us,— carrying 
whatever sail he can in the wake of Mrs. Stowe’'s 
vessel. His book has a frontispiece, the subject 
of which is “ branding a negress,"’"—an opera- 
tion depicted with disgusting minuteness, to 
stimulate the curiosity of the languid reader. 
The first question, then, for the reader must 
naturally be, is there a Capt. Théodore Canot, 





on whose personal authority we are to accept a 
volume of horrors? The Advertisement by 
the “ Editor”—himself anonymous—gives ys 
little information about the Captain. The 

it tells us, is “the authentic narrative of the 
career of a slave-trader, who was long eng 

in the traffic in human beings in Africa,” 
Editor answers for author:—but who is to 
answer for editor? The ‘ Advertisement” js 
but an echo of the title-page. “In variety of 


'| incident, strange adventure, graphic power, and 


occasional humour, it is as interesting as a 
romance,” says our unknown Editor. But we 
are not aware how far the person who writes 
this is a disinterested judge. Appended to the 
title-page is this announcement :—“ The author, 
who is a French subject, reserves to himself the 
copyright and right of translation.” Capt. 
Canot, then, insists on his rights as a gallant 
Frenchman,—and having given up piracy him- 
self, is determined not to be pirated by others? 
He has put himselfin the hands of Mr. Bentley, 
and is protected by the copyright law? How, 
then, is it that our advertising columns have been 
graced by the name of the gallant officer as a 
favourer of Messrs. Routledge, who announce 
his book, under a somewhat different title, as 
‘Canot (Capt.); or,. Twenty Years of an 
African Slave Trader’? Will not such a daring 
mariner maintain his copyright, if necessary, 
by force? Where is Capt. Canot? Would it 
be as absurd to look for him as it would have 
been, in a previous generation, to have sought 
for a more attractive mariner,—by name 
Lemuel Gulliver? 

Canot professes to be a Frenchman by the 
father’s side, and born in Italy. Early in life, 
it seems, he had an adventure with no less a 
person than Lord Byron. He “loaned” the 
poet a silver pencil, and invaded his bedroom 
next day to reclaim it. The result was an 
altercation between Byron (in his “night 
linen”) and our young hero. Canot, it is 
solemnly related, called the author of ‘Childe 
Harold’ an “ English hog.’’ But the poet was 
soon pacified; and the interview terminated in 
this quiet fashion.— 

“After a moment's hesitation, he continued,—still 
pacing the apartment in his night linen,—‘ You 
don’t like the English; do you, my boy?’—‘ No, 
said I, ‘ I don’t.’ Why ?’ returned Byron, quietly. 
—‘ Because my father died fighting them,’ replied 
—‘ Then, youngster, you have a right to hate them,’ 
said the poet, as he put me gently out of the door, 
and locked it on the inside.” 

We are sorry to find that chronology is in our 
way here. But it is not our fault if the anec- 
dote is inconsistent with the narrator’s own 
dates. According to his story, he was at Leg- 
horn in 1819, when he sailed for America; he 
could not, therefore, have seen Byron in the 
way he represents. 

The “adventures” of the Captain are of a 
sufficiently horrible character in general. But 
two awkward facts perpetually spoil the in- 
tended effect, and when the reader should be 
harrowed he is obliged to own that he is bored 
instead. Of these facts, the most provoking is 
a haunting sense of the unreality of Canot,—a 
pervading impression that there is not, and 
never was, an actual Canot engaged in seeing 
and doing what the writer professes himself to 
have seen and done. The other awkward fact 
is, that the narrative, without attaining the 
semblance of truth, does not possess the 
attraction of fiction. Itis not so interesting a8 
the ‘‘ Editor” (who wishes the public to buy it) 
enthusiastically assures us. It smacks of the 
lamp rather than of salt water,—of blue-books 
rather than of the “glad blue sea.”” “ Canot 
is more expert, we imagine, at kidnapping 
statistics than at kidnapping wore eileen 

Very early in his history we find him sailing 
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for Havannah in a Dutch “ galliot.”” He endows 
the galliot with the rig and equipments—masts, 
anchors, and so forth—of a much larger vessel. 
Then, by way of achieving the wonderful 
(which is his constant object,) he represents 
everybody on board as ag Se com- 
monest precautions; while he, not (who 
appears to have been a common sailor at this 
time), alone exhibits the faculties of command. 
The passage is a characteristic one, both in 
matter and style ; exhibiting improbable events 
in prosaic, and occasionally affected, language.— 


“The day after we passed the ‘ Hole in the Wall’ 
and steered for Salt Key; we obtained no meridian 
observation, and no one on board, except myself, was 
capable of taking a lunar, which in our position, 
among unknown keys and currents, was of the 

test value. I knew this troubled the skipper, 
yet I did not think it wise to resume my functions. 
I secretly made calculations and watched the vessel's 
course. Another day went by without a noontide 
observation ; but, at midnight, I furtively obtained a 
lunar, by the result of which I found we were drifting 
close to the Cuba reefs, about five miles from the 
Cruz del Padre. As soon as I was sure of my cal- 
culation and sensible of imminent danger, I did not 
hesitate to order the second officer, whose watch it 
was, to call all hands and tack ship. At the same 
time I directed the helmsman to luff the galliot close 
into the wind’s eye. But the new mate, proud of 
his command, refused to obey until the captain was 
informed ; nor would he call that officer, inasmuch 
as no danger was visible ahead on the allotted course. 
But time was precious. Delay would lose us. As 
I felt confident of my opinion, I turned abruptly 
from the disobedient mariners, and letting go the 
main brace, brought the vessel to with the topsail 
aback. Quickly, then, I ordered the watch, as it 
rushed aft, to clew up the mainsail !—but alas! no 
one would obey; and, in the fracas, the captain, who 
rushed on deck ignorant of the facts or danger, ordered 
me back to my state-room with curses for my inter- 
ference in his skilful navigation. With a shrug of 


my shoulders I obeyed. Remonstrance was useless. | the most ordinary character. 


For twenty minutes the galliot ‘cleft the waters‘on 
her old course, when the look-out screamed: ‘ Hard 
up!—rocks and breakers dead a-head!’—‘ Put down 
the helm!” yelled the confused second mate;—but 
the galliot lost her headway, and taken aback, shaved 
the edge of a foam-covered rock, dropping astern on 
a reef with seven feet water around her. All was 
consternation ; sails flapping; breakers roaring; ropes 
snapping and heating; masts creaking; hull thump- 
ing; men shouting!” 


The image of Canot “furtively” obtaining a 


“lonar” will amuse naval men—as will, also, | scarlet paint. 


scoundrel’s carcass. I was up in a minute; and, 
feeling my face with my hand, I perceived a quantity 
of blood on my cheek, around which I hastily tied a 
handkerchief, below my eyes. I then rushed to the 
arm-chest. At that moment, the crack of a pistol, 
and a sharp, boyish cry, told me that my pet was 
wounded beside me. [ laid him behind the hatch- 
way, and returned to the charge. By this time I 
was blind with rage, and fought, it seems, like a mad- 
man. I confess that I have no personal recollection 
whatever of the following events, and only learned 
them from the subsequent report of the cook and 
boatswain. I stood, they said, over the arm chest 
like one spell-bound. My eyes were fixed on the 
forecastle ; and, as head after head loomed out of the 
darkness above the hatch, I discharged carabine after 
carabine at the mark. Everything that moved fell 
by my aim. As I fired the weapons, I flung them 
away to grasp fresh ones; and when the battle was 
over, the cook aroused me from my mad stupor, still 
groping wildly for arms in the emptied chest. As the 
smoke cleared off, the fore part of our schooner seemed 
utterly deserted ; yet we found two men dead, one in 
mortal agony on the deck, while the ringleader and 
a colleague were gasping in the forecastle.”. 

Fancy a gallant officer fighting away and 
conquering, in a state of stupor from which he has 
to be roused by acook! Our only regret is, that 
the cook was not occasionally at hand while he 
was writing as well as when he was fighting,— 
though he will doubtless have the volume in his 
hand (like others of his craft) by and by! 

The nautical part of the work is not, however, 
the most prominent. There is a great deal 
about Africa, where the hero is supposed to 
have established himself in the slave trade. 
Whatever value the book may have—if it have 
any—is to be looked for in this part. The 
writer has accumulated much information on 
the slave trade by referring to authorities. 
Much that would have gone to make a useful 
pamphlet is embodied here in a romantic form. 
| But the artistic talent shown throughout is of 





A Selection from the Writings, Prose and 
Poetical, of the late H. W. Torrens, B.A. 
With a Biographical Memoir. 
2 vols. Calcutta and London, Lepage & Co. 

Wuen Mr. Torrens was at Oxford he was 

concerned with two sons of the Duke of Wel- 

lington in a practical joke,—covering the ‘dim 

religious”’ doors of Christ Church College with 

For this freak he suffered, with 





other particulars in this description—which has | his companions, the penalty of rustication. So 


been concocted, we suspect, from a naval novel. 
Indeed, the seamanship, here and there, reminds 
us (in a way that no other part of the book 
does!) of the travels of our old friend Gulliver. 
There is an exquisite piece of nautical burlesque 
in the voyage to Brobdignag, where Gulliver 
says: ‘‘ We belayed the fore-downhaul.... We 
hauled off upon the laniard of the whipstaff, 
and helped the man at the helm.” 

But it would be unjust to Canot not to exhibit 
him in a scene of blood and death. Here he is 
—quelling a mutiny.— 

“A moment after, my vigilant watch-boy screamed 
from the starboard, a warning ‘look out!’ and, 
peering forward in the blinding darkness as I emerged 

m the lighted cabin, I beheld the stalwart form of 
the ringleader, brandishing a cutlass within a stride 
of me. I aimed and fired. We both fell: the 
mutineer with two balls in his abdomen, and I from 
the recoil of an overcharged pistol. 
cut, and my eye injured by the concussion; but as 
neither combatant was deprived of consciousness, in a 
Moment we were both on our feet. The Spanish 


felon, however, pressed his hand on his bowels, and 

ed forward exclaiming he was slain ; but, in his 
descent to the forecastle, he was stabbed in the 
thoulder with a bayonet by the boatswain, whose 
vigorous blow drove the weapon with such tremendous 
force that it could hardly be withdrawn from the 


My face was 


|runs the story,—at least in the narrative by 


' which Mr. James Hume has endeavoured to 


exalt the literary memory of his friend. But 
the miscellaneous effusions of Mr. Torrens are, 
| for the most part, like his Oxford pastime, very 
| extravagant, and not very amusing; and it is 
| scarcely doubtful whether this reprint of them 
| was necessary. His talents were those of an 
| Orientalist, and whatever reputation he gained 
| was owing to his researches—which were active 
| and intelligent—into the artistic and historical 
antiquities of Asia. Even in this respect, how- 
ever, the field of his qualifications was limited; 
for he was much more fitted to dissertate on 
Bamian and Bactrian gems, on Kanari Topes, 
and Indo-Scythian coins, than to translate ‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights.’ The’ portion of 
this latter task which he accomplished is by no 
means comparable to the version by Lane; and 
he spoiled the sweet fragments of poetry, and 
took out their Eastern colour, by turning them 
into verse, with such rhymes as “ afoot’? and 
‘‘flute.” Nevertheless, as an Orientalist, Mr. 
Torrens had a special pursuit, to which he 
attached himself with some success; his best 
writings, those for the Asiatic Society, are pre- 
cisely those which Mr. Hume has thought proper 
to omit from the present ‘ Selection’; and we 





By J. Hume.” 





have only an abundance of the Arabian poems, 
graced by Eastern delicacies like the following : 
*neath her seeming softness lies a heart 
More hard than granite boulders. 

Mr. Hume, in fact, appears to admire most 
cordially those productions of Mr. Torrens 
which were intended to be sparkling, but which 
are really nothing more than specimens of la- 
borious levity. Besides the Asiatic papers, 
there were two clever works by the Bengal 
Civilian, ‘ Madame de Malquet,’ and ‘ Remarks 
on Military History.’ Of these the ‘ Selection’ 
contains only detached and unsatisfactory frag- 
ments. Instead, we have, at full length, transla- 
tions, parodies, songs, snatches, heroics and remi- 
niscences, overladen with joke, neologism and 
egotism, which among Anglo-Indians may be 
preferable to the creak of the punkah and the 
dust of Mount Road, but imply a sad scarcity 
of literature in the “land of the sun.” Few 
things, we conceive, could be more unlike 
Boiardo than the stanzas which celebrate his 
giant’s fight :— 

Lampordo with all his might a javelin threw, 
Which were he not from power of weapon free, 
Had surely traversed Furrai through and through 
Nor would have help’d him much his valianty ; 
But never man did cat or leopard view, 

Or skirring whirlwind on a troubled sea, 


Or levin bold from heaven so quickly flash, 
As did Furrai upon the giant dash. 


The tall man smote he on the dexter haunch, 

And cut him through as though he were of dough, 
Right to the mid leg through both reins and paunch. 
Nor is’t enough to strike this mighty blow, 

But on the rest he flies like lion staunch, 

And scores their hide with’s faulchion as they go ; 

Retires Argalia shaming at the sight, 

Stands on one side, and views the passing fight. 

The translator of these verses wrote a satire 
on jungle poetics; yet does Mr. Hume think 
that he enhances the Orientalist’s reputation by 
preserving such an unreadable farrago as the 
New Zealand Lyrics, or the ‘ Variorum Notes’ 
on “ Hey, diddle, diddle’’? Mr. Torrens, en- 
couraged no doubt by the nursery criticism 
attributed to Canning, exhausted his ingenuity 
and his versatility as a linguist, in producing a 
Chinese, an Italian, a Latin, a Hindoo, a French, 
a German, a Greek, an Oordoo, a Persian, and 
a Spanish version of that infantine jingle ending 
“the dish ran away with the spoon.” He 
threw away a great part of his time and oppor- 
tunities on conceits equally useless and pedan- 
tic; and, we repeat, his biographer performed 
no good office to his memory when he amassed 
two volumes of prose and poetry, five-sixths of 
which, including a Parody on the Old Testa- 
ment, are unreadable. 





BOOKS ON THE WAR. 

A strong light has been thrown by the Russian 
War on the North and East of Europe and on 
the Western edge of Asia. Both sides of the 
Danube—the borders of the Euxine—the Crimea 
—the Caucasus—and the Baltic are now lumi- 
nous spaces on the map of the world,—though 
it is not twelve months since names, suddenly 
made famous—such as Alma and Arpa-Tschai 
—would have conveyed to the popular ear no 
more meaning than the echo of a French horn. 
Forgotten sympathies, also, have been revived ; 
a long historical trance is broken, and English- 
men are again animated by enthusiasm for 
Tatars and pity for Finns. 

While this interest, propitious to travellers, 
continues, books on such topics promise to mul- 
tiply incessantly, each of them adding a little 
and repeating a good deal. In the rear of 
numerous voyagers and tourists who have pub- 
lished detached accounts of the Scandinavian 
countries and waters, the Rev. Thomas Milner 
has compiled The Baltic: its Gates, Shores, and 
Cities ; with a Notice of the White Sea. (Long- 
man & Co.)—His task has been one of selection, 
compression, and arrangement. He has amassed 
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an abundance of scattered memoranda, and 
shaped them into a consistent and connected 
description of the channels, coasts, and strong- 
holds of that sea where the artillery of great 
armaments is expected soon to be heard. With- 
out much attempt at literary ornament, he has 
passed methodically over. his subject, pro- 
ceeding from the ancient annals to the natural 
characteristics, geography, and commerce of the 
Baltic, and then, reverting to historical topics, 
has lightly glanced over the political vicissitudes 
of the Danish, Germanic, Swedish, and Russian 
provinces on its shores. 

The narrow, shallow, almost tideless Baltic, 
fed by more than 250 rivers, with the land 
growing round it, and old traditions of terror 
still haunting its mariners and fishermen, is rich 
in associations of historic and poetical interest. 
There the Northmen led their squadrons full of 
fierce heroes along shores that were alarmed by 
their approach. Eighty great cities there united 
their power for the security of trade,—Ivan, 
Peter, and Gustavus have left their names 
imprinted on the low rocks and stony islets. 
Three English fleets, since this century began, 
have quitted our ports to threaten those of the 
Baltic; and, after Lord Raglan’s cannon have 


ceased to roar in the Crimea, few places on the | 





strange shores the Russians have numerous 
monasteries, which, like the ancient German 
churches, may be converted into castles at the 
first approach of war. A journal of St, Peters- 
burgh has been complaining of an attack made 
on one of these seclusions by an English ship; 
and it was, therefore, judicious on Mr. Milner’s 
part to show that their priors are veritable com- 
mandants of garrisons, and that their cloisters 
are surrounded by ramparts and towers, with 
heavy guns mounted, and traditions of many 
a former fray retained in the memory of the 
soldier-saints who guard them. 

Anticipating new discussions on the state of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, Mr. Dwight, 
an American missionary resident at Constanti- 
nople, has printed an edition for England of 
his Christianity in Turkey: a Narrative of the 
Protestant Reformation in the Armenian Church. 
(Nisbet.)—He might, without troubling Japhet, 
have traced a very ancient lineage of the Ar- 
menian race, which has always been scattered, 
as it is now, over many countries. It numbers 
nearly three millions; but is chiefly located in 
the Ottoman Empire. 
people are regarded as heresies by the Greeks 
and Latins no less than by the Protestants; 
but they have had a Luther among themselves; 


earth will command so much attention as | and several missionaries are labouring to form 
Cronstadt, Helsingsfors, and the other Baltic | @ ew communion, “the Evangelical Armenian 


citadels. Mr. Milner satisfies himself by running | Church.” | Mr. Dwight quotes some anathemas | 
quickly from the ancient eras to the period of | and maledictions pronounced by their bishops | 
mercantile adventure in the sixteenth century, | &" the proselytes as well as the preachers who | 
when Richard Chancellor and Richard Killing- | converted them. $n are 1 
worth found their way into the White Sea. | principally to the Missionary Societies. It is | 


There they heard that the country extending | Written earnestly, and with moderation ; but it 
southwards belonged to a Czar of Muscovy, and | exhibits less than we could have wished of the 


had the courage to travel more than a thousand | 
A sort of brilliant | t int 
readers, had he enlarged his picture of the 


miles in sledges to Moscow. 
mystery, like that of Xanadu, or Cathai, or the 


Court of Prester John, then hung over the distant | 


city of the Czar, who enhanced the Englishmen’s 


social habits of the Armenian race. The writer 
had done more service, and interested more 
curious race he has studied so long, and limited 
his account of the missionaries themselves:—the 


awe by his hospitable splendour. But a great | ‘‘ brethren” occupy too much space,—the Ar- 
man there, the Metropolitan of the Church, | menians too little. 


was, in his turn, impressed with profound | Y c ; 
| books on the Turkish and Russian Empires, 


wonder by the beard of Richard Killingworth. 
Hakluyt celebrates that beard, ‘ for,” he re- 
spectfully says, “it was not only thick, broad, 


and yellow-coloured, but in length five foot and | 


Capt. Spencer, who is the author of several 


has re-issued, under a new name, and in a 
revised form, his ‘Prophet of the Caucasus,’ 
which had some success a few yearsago. He 


two inches.” The Czar took this in his hand, and | has now, taking advantage of the popular cur- 
passed the end of it across the table to his | Tent, called it Zhe Fall of the Crimea. (Rout- 


Primate, who gravely meditated on it, and | 


blessed it, and solemnly said ‘ This is the gift of 
God!” Mr. Milner tells us little about the 
modern defences of the Russian ports and 
arsenals; but has collected some curious notices 
of the ancient towns and their inhabitants, as at 
Revel, where men of different trades were buried 
together—butchers with butchers, and shoe- 
makers with shoemakers. A colossal boot 
marked the tombs of the one, and an ox’s head 
those of the other craft, When Helsingfors 
comes under his observation, he does nothing 
but repeat the old story, in the old words, 
about its surrender, not omitting the ‘ psycho- 
logical problem” which was suggested as a 
softer phrase than treason. That part of his 
subject, which was least hackneyed, and with 
which he has been at the least pains, is the 
White Sea,—one of the most remarkable basins 
on the surface of the globe, It touches three 
territories with distinct climates. The most 
northerly is a vast tract, bearing lichens, sorrel 
and moss. Next to this is a country full of 
pines, birches and firs; and then, as the cold 
is mitigated by more temperate winds, flowers 
spring up in their short season, and adorn 
every sheltered spot. One little islet in the 
White Sea abounds with roses— ‘the wild 
bryer of Muscovie””— which are used to per- 
fume conserves as well as water, and are famous 
for their rich and delicate fragrance. On these 





ledge & Co.)—The book describes the subjuga- 
tion of the Peninsula by Catherine the Second, 
and its hero is Mansour Beg, the Schamyl of 
his day. 

The History of Russia (Ingram &-Co.), of 
Alphonse Rabbe, has been translated by Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan, who has compiled some addi- 
tional chapters.’ The narrative is concise and 
instructive. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Millie Howard; or, Trust in God. By Mrs. 
Henry Lynch, (Edinburgh, Johnstone & Hunter.) 
—‘ Millie Howard’ is a well-meant and earnest 
book. Its purpose is, to teach people to bé 
patient and trustful in the troubles and emer- 
gencies of life. Millie Howard is an elegant and 
fascinating young lady, of good birth and fortune, 
endowed with exquisite beauty, and with most of 
the virtues under heaven. - A misunderstanding 
separates Ker from her friend, mentor, and un- 
acknowledged lover :—this is the “ first day of her 
sorrow.” She is plunged into poverty and distress 
with the completeness and suddenness which gene- 
rally characterize such events in the romantic 
life of books,’ She meets with ‘kind friends, how- 
ever—gets into a comfortable home—receives an 
offer of marriage from an unobjectionable young 
baronet. But Millie, with all her 'perfections, 
‘* stands in need of discipline.” She takes a great 
disgust to all the duties that lie under her hand; 
she runs away to London, to earn her living as a dis- 
tressed needlewoman; and takes up her abode with 


The tenets of these | 





His narration addresses itself | 





an old servant, who is the model character in the 
book, —who, instead of sending word to her friends 
or endeavouring‘to induce Miss Millie to return to 
them, keeps her“‘ under the shelter of her humble 
roof,” and quotes verses from the Bible to encourage 
her. Here Millie makes the conquest of a respect. 
able pork and butter merchant; who, not knowing 
that she is a heroine in disguise, makes her an 
honourable offer of his hand, which she, of course 
refuses; reserving herself for better things. The 
old servant keeps plying her with strengthening 
texts to encourage her to trust in Providence ; 
and at length Mr. Stafford, Millie’s truant lover, 
returns to England; where, on landing, he jg 
arrested for burglary, and narrowly escapes con. 
viction on a point of mistaken identity, In the 
end, however, the real criminal confesses, Mr. 
Stafford is acquitted—recognizes Millie, who hag 
fainted from anxiety—catches her in his arms, 
carries her away, and takes the earliest opportunity 
of marrying her. They live happily ever after,— 
and Mr. Stafford buys back Millie's early home, 
which he gives her for a wedding present. The 
author of ‘ Millie Howard’ has feeling and sen- 
ment in abundance; but we would kindly caution 
her against the seductions of her own eloquence, 
Occasionally, she sins on the side of fine writing. 
Here she should watch herself with care. 

Handevahan, the Irish. Fairyman; and Legends 
of Carrick. By John O’Neill; with an Introduc- 
tion; by Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. . (Tweedie.)—From the 
notice to Mr. O'Neill's life and writings, prefixed 
to this volume by Mrs. S. ©. Hall, we glean some 
interesting particulars. Mr. O'Neill is by tradea 
shoemaker, inhabiting a little tenement in White 
Horse Yard, Drury Lane. He has always been 
poor, and early took the temperance pledge, be- 
cause he doubted his own capacity to resist temp- 
tation. This promise—first. made on his own 
behalf—he has adhered to threugh life on behalf 
of his large family, and it has probably saved him 
and them from many sufferings. Unhappily, his 
course has, notwithstanding, been chequered by 
misfortune, and he has not been able to raise him- 
self from “the dim, dark room, where the clear 
daylight cannot enter, and where the air is heavy 
with impurity.” He must, while this little book 
is circulating, go back to his awl; and, in the old 
age he has now attained, must still continue to 
labour far away from his own land. It will satisfy 
him, no doubt, however, to know that, near his 
eightieth year, he has written things which may be 
read with pleasure by those who are familiar with far 
more ambitious kinds of writing. His traditions 
of Irish fairy-land,—of spots sacred to unearthly 
beings,—of the wild spirit-horse,—of the wail of 
the Banshee,—of the human forms without heads, 
—of the guardians of hidden treasures,—of legend- 
ary rings in the grass,—are all simple. stories, 
such as may be told seriously in the evening hush, 
and listened to by old and young. There is a 
ghostly tone in some of the more mysterious narra, 
tives, which is very like the low voiee that suits 
the teller of a snpernatural tale, ‘The Piper's 
Fortune’ has some. really comic. and pathetic 
touches ; and in-other of the Legends. there are 
passages of scenery painting as vivid even as Mr. 
O’Neill’s memory seems to be. 

The Countess of St. Alban ; or, Lost and Found. 
From the German of Hacklander—{‘ Stories with- 
out a Name’). By Franz Demmler. (Hodgson.) 
—Two years ago [Athen. No. 1288] a general 
character was offered in. the Athenaeum of the 
writings of Herr Hackliinder,—and some notice 
was given of these very ‘Stories without a Name, 
to which a title is here given, and. of which 
an abridged version is presented in English, by 
a well-known’ translator.’ Concerning the g 
taste of such abridgments there may be two 
opinions; and our readers, who recollect what 
may be called the supernatural passages betwixt 
the old servant Amadeus and the youn diplomate 
in the castle of Count Alphonse, which were ex 
tracted in the Atheneum,” may bé'at a loss to 
understatid on What possible principle of author 
ship, or of paraphraser’s craft, Dr. Demmilet bas 
coolly stopped short half way, and rendered the 
mysteries of teatime at night without their sequel 
after breakfast the next morning. In an 
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respect, moreover, we think this version open 
tocomment, ‘The Countess of St. Alban’ is not 
a tale the scene whereof is laid in the city of 
Sam Weller, and, therefore, the use of such 
London slang words.as “‘ beak,” ‘‘ bosh,” and the 
like, among the low-comedy villains and farce 
actors grates on the ear unpleasantly, and destroys 
the local colour of the pictures set before us. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT].—KENT MUTUAL FIRE OFFICE.— 
It appears from the Seventh Annual Report of this Society, 
that in the course of the year 957 policies and 195 guarantees 
have been issued, insuring 788,611/., and representing new | 
annual premiums, to the extent of 1,402. This amount in- | 
cluding no premium hitherto receivable under. such old 
policies as may have been cancelled by new policies, the 
extent of actual new income app to besatisfactory. The 
total number of policies and guarantees issued is 8,671, and 
the present annual income may be stated at 4,200/., accord- 
ing to the various statements as to the business transacted 
within the last. year. The amount of duty paid to Govern- 
ment in 1853-4 being 2,606/., showing a small increase over 
the amount paid in the — year, is another evidence 
of progress. The expenditure is small, the Kent Mutual 
Life Assurauce Society bearing a most liberal proportion of 
the official es. The claims in the year ending 26th 
April last were in number, and 2,277/. in amount. The 
Directors state that the new Guarantee Deed is already 
signed to the extent of 33,5200., by parties both in the metro- 
polisand in the country. Unquestionable security is thus 
given to all the insured in the society. At Wolverhampton 
alocal Board has been formed for the important district of 
South Staffordshire, posed of gentlemen of unsurpassed 
character and influence. A considerable amount of the 
Guarantee Fund has been taken up by them, and a large 
increase of business is ergy nee aia And at Hanley, 
for the important district of North Staffordshire, or the 
Potteries, which it is said has for many years enjoyed a 
remarkable immunity from fires, great progress has been 
made in the formation of a local Board of great weight and 
influence. The origin of this step was that it was proposed 
some time ago by a very important body of gentlemen con- 
nected with this district, to form a Local Life and Fire 
Assura pany, but ci tances having delayed its 
establishment, a connexion with ti:, Kent Mutual Fire and 
Life Assurance Societies, by means of a local Board, was 

1 as a means of yr the same interests together. 
There being no burden in the shape of an useless capital, all 
the profits belong to the policy-holders, who received, in 
1852, a large return of premium upon policies then existing 
for six years previous. Fire insurance is thus obtained in 
the society at cost price. No liability of partnership is in- 
curred, owing to its constitution as a friendly society and 
other ways, 

















FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





HM. Pluto, Fernando Po, July 25. 

4 We have had a most exciting cruise; after leav- 
ing this place, and communicating with the senior 
cer at Loanda, we were sent up the river Congo 
to settle a dispute between the master of an En- 
glish merchant brig and some Portuguese. After 
was arranged, we returned to Loanda for our 
letters ; but the Polyphemus not arriving in time, 
the ship sailed a. io for the Congo, and 5 was left 


the mail. During our stay, I met, at the house of 
one of the Commissioners, one of the most extra- 
ordinary men I have ever seen, Dr. Livingston ; 
he has just arrived from the Cape overland, a most 
arduous undertaking, and one never accomplished 
before, although often attempted. His plan of 
proceeding differed materially from any of his pre- 
decessors ; instead of setting out with half a hun- 
dred attendants, horses, bullock waggons, &c., he 
commenced his journey, carrying with him only a 
sextant, gun, chronometer, tent, four servants and 
as many days’ provisions, relying on Providence 
and his gun for a supply when these were gone. 
After leaving the Cape Colony, he was obliged to 
travel a long way to the N.E. to avoid the deserts 
and hostile tribes in their vicinity, that lay on his 
left; crossing in this route a great many branches 
of the river Zambegi and others, the names of 
which I have forgotten, till he arrived at a large 
town; there, as the chief was very hospitable, 
he remained a short time to recruit his health, 
having been nearly drowned and starved half a 
dozen times during the nine months it took him 
to perform this part of his journey, and his arm 
badly broken in two places by a lion. It appeared 
he had wandered one evening from his attendants, 

after they had pitched their tent, in quest of game, 

when he came suddenly on a large lion crouching 
down ready for a spring at him; without waiting 
a second he fired, and must have been knocked 
down at the same moment and stunned, as he 
remembers nothing from the time he fired till he 
was found by his servants next morning: when 

they came up they found the Doctor iasensible 
and the lion lying dead alongside him. When he 
left, the chief, who was very desirous of finding 
a route to the westward for the transmission of his 
ivory, gave him twenty-four of his people to assist 

him on his journey. After leaving, he again tra- 

velled to the N.E., until he arrived in the parallel 

of Loanda. Now came the tug of war; he had 

upwards of a thousand miles to travel across the 

unexplored countries of our charts,—a tract never 

hitherto trodden by any white man, and wholly 

unknown even to the blacks he had seen as yet; 

however, this part of their journey proved to be 

the easiest, and it was not till he arrived near Cas- 

sanga, on the Portuguese frontier, that he met 

with any molestation. The country he found to be 

thickly populated, and the inhabitants very peace- 

ably disposed. From their never having seen a 

white man before, you may fancy what an object 

of curiosity he became to them; wherever he 

stopped the people from far and near flocked round 

him with the utmost astonishment pictured on 

their countenances. As the Doctor was very much 

sunburnt, his colour did not so much surprise them 

as his hair, which was very long; this was the 

great object of attraction wherever he went, and 

highly favoured did those fancy themselves who 

became the rs of a lock of it. Every tribe 

he met with had some idea of one Supreme Being 

and a future state of existence, though they all 

worship in addition various animals that they hold 

sacred. At every place he stopped they supplied 

him liberally with-previsions, and-it was not (as I 

mentioned before) till he arrived near the Portu- 

guese territories that he met with any trouble. 

There the inhabitants have been in the habit of 

kidnapping the people further inland to sell to the 

Portuguese for slaves, and fearing should a road 

be opened that way it would spoil their traffic, 

they became very troublesome, and wanted the 

Doctor to pay toll nearly every step he took ; how- 

ever, by putting ona bold front, he managed to 

make his way through, and arrived at Loanda 

safely in the beginning of June, making it exactly 

two years since he left the Cape. 

The Doctor is very much emaciated from the 
hardships he has undergone, and has not recovered 
the use of his arm perfectly yet ; but as soon as he 
is well, he is determined to return, trying this time 
to find a shorter road than the one he came by. 
We had the whole of his attendants on board, and 
showed them over the. ship; having never seen 
salt water before, or anything afloat larger than a 


canoe, they were very. much surprised and de- 
lighted, though they told the Doctor they would 





ind in one of our gigs, with four kroomen, for 


them on their return, 80 perfectly astonishing did 
everything appear to them. B. B. 





OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 

Our well-known collector, Mr. Robert Cole, has 
had what the antiquaries call a “good find.” Mr. 
Cole has become possessed of a number of Cowper 
MSS., of great interest—including nine unpub- 
lished letters of the poet,—three written by his 
brother John, three by Dr, Cotton, thirteen by 
Lady Hesketh, two by Mary Unwin, several by 
Joseph Hill, 

An honest man close button’d to the chin, 

Mrs. Hill, Ashley Cowper, Gen. Cowper, Lady 
Croft, Lady Austen, Dr. John Johnson, Samuel 
Rose, Bishop Madan, Jekyll, Charles Chester and 
others; together with a MS. catalogue of the poet's 
library, taken after his death. Here is a treasure 
for the future biographers of Cowper! We have not 
yet looked into the letters carefully; but even a 
hasty survey showed us some points of interest. 
In Hayley’s ‘ Life and Correspondence of Cowper,’ 
published in 1803, it is said, ‘‘ Mr. Hill has kindly 
favoured me with a very copious collection of 
Cowper’s letters to himself.” In one of the letters 
now in Mr. Cole’s hands our eye fell on this 
passage, written by Hill,—‘“‘ His letters (Cowper's 
letters) were wrung from me most reluctantly, 
and much against my approbation.” This is an 
odd comment on the kindness and the favour so 
gratefully acknowledged. 

We read, in the American papers, that Laura 
Bridgeman, whose story makes so touching an 
episode in Mr. Dickens’s ‘American Notes,’ is 
writing her autobiography. 

American journalists are quarrelling about copy- 
right. The question is again briskly, earnestly dis- 
cussed ; and there is little fear of its ever again 
falling into the state of the Seven Sleepers. The 
last blow passed home. The most selfish, as well 
as the most generous instincts are now roused ; 
for Mr. Cary’s shrewdly chosen position, that this 
is an English, and not an American question, has 
been taken in flank and rear by the House of 
Lords. Mr. Prescott finds himselfas much wronged 
by the want of law as Mr. Grote,—and Mr. Haw- 
thorn is as defenceless against the reprinters in 
England as Mr. Dickens is against the reprinters 
of the United States. Let Mr. Cary say what he 
will, Messrs, Prescott, Irving, Bancroft, Haw- 
thorn, Willis, and the multitude of writers who 
enjoy an English reputation,—whose works have 
commanded golden rewards as well as golden 
opinions from the reading world in England,—but 
cannot do so under our new reading of the law— 
will scarcely admit his assertions or endure his 
arguments. Meanwhile, we notice that the Vew 
York Tribune is rejoicing over the conversion of 
an old enemy—the Zreniny Post. We are told, 
that ‘‘ years ago the Evening Post was accustomed 
to deny to authors any property right in their own 
productions. All that the author could sell or 
claim, according to that journal, was the right of 
Jirst issuing his work—a right of which it was im- 
possible for either legalized or lawless piracy to 
deprive him—but, so soon as it should come into 
the market, anybody might reprint it.” The paper 
so described, we must add, denies the “ soft im- 
peachment” with some scorn. Yet this appears 
to us the simple and rational way of stating the 
Pirate’s argument. Mr. Cary is vague, refined 
and imexact, as we have seen ; but here is an asser- 
tion of a right free from all subtleties and reser- 
vations. It is also logical. To a man who main- 
tained this thesis—that an author has no right, 
no property, in his work after he has given it to 
the public—we could listen with patience, and reply 
with respect. Much may be fairly said in favour of 
that view :—as, for instance, that the written word 
becomes, like the spoken word, common property, 
which no law can prevent passing from mouth to 
mouth, from hand to hand. When Mr. Jerrold 
says that ‘‘ Dogmatism is Puppyism come to matu- 
rity,” he writesa fine and subtle thing, in which the 
law, as it stands, recognizes literary property :— 
yet, the deniers of a natural right of property in 
intellectual things may come forward and assert 





never be able to get any of their people to believe 


that in as far as Mr. Jerrold cannot stop the cir- 
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culation of this saying—cannot prevent it being 
repeated at dinner-tables, quoted in letters, and 
copied into newspapers—he has, in fact, not that 
power over it which amounts to a real property. 
Here is a true difficulty :—which must be met on 
the logical ground. It does not, however, suit the 
Pirates to rest their cause on logic. The appeal 
has been to the spirit of selfishness—and this very 
spirit is now about to turn against them. Their 
strong ground was—that the wrong was done on 
English— not on American—writers. Now the 
wrong falls equally on both. The Pirate cause has 
therefore lost its mainstay. 

At the suggestion of the Society of Arts, the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury have decided 
that it will be desirable to establish a Permanent 
Educational Museum. The nucleus of such a 
museum has been already contributed by a large 
proportion of the exhibitors at the recent Edu- 
cational Exhibition at St. Martin’s Hall. The 
receipts at the doors and the special subscriptions 
in aid of the Exhibition are still considerably 
below the actual expenditure; but the Council of 
the Society naturally hope that this most important 
result having been gained, further voluntary sub- 
scriptions will be made, so that the deficit may be 
met without the ordinary income of the Society 
being trenched upon. 

We understand that a translation of Kugler’s 
admirable work on ‘The History of Art’ will 
shortly appear from the pen of Mr. W. Ross, the 
translator of Lessing's ‘Laocoon.’ This work, as 
most of our readers are doubtless aware, is quite 
distinct from the Handbooks of Painting by the 
same author, which have already been ably ren- 
dered into English. 

At the close of the Liverpool gathering of the 
British Association some friends of that rather 
adroit scheme, by which the small town of Gran- 
tham hopes to obtain for itself a statue of Newton 
at the cost of the servants of science, got up a 
meeting with a view to advertise and forward their 
project. A gathering took place; but it scarcely 
answered the purpose of its convener. Most of 
the speakers gave a largely qualified adhesion to 
the scheme. Even the presence of Lord Harrow- 
by, Chairman of the Committee and President of 
the Association, could not restrain the expression 
of doubts, fears, suggestions and limitations. The 
meeting felt the absurdity of erecting a national 
monument of our great Philosopher at Grantham, 
—there being at least three other places which 
have an overpowering preference, Lord Harrowby, 
we think, was unhappy in his arguments. ‘ He 
called attention,” says the Report, ‘‘to the im- 
portance of erecting monuments to eminent men 
at their native places, which had far greater effect 
upon the mind, in consequence of the associations 
naturally connected with them, than if huddled 
together, with many others, as was too much the 
case in London.” How does this illustrate the 
argument? Grantham was not Newton’s “ native 

place,’—and monuments to philosophers are not 
‘huddled together’ in London. Lord Harrowby 
is, therefore, arguing against his brief,—as men 
often do when the brief is a bad one. We repeat, 
that we have no objection to a statue of Newton 
at Grantham, if the people like to erect one as a 
local illustration. In the desire to obtain funds 
for such a purpose they should have had our 
warmest advocacy. But when they go beyond this 
modest limit, and appeal for funds to enable them 
to erect a national monument on their college 
green, we must again remind our readers that the 
appeal is based on a pretence which cannot be 
allowed. When England erects a statue to her 
Philosopher she will assuredly erect that statue in 
London. 

At the conclusion of the sitting of Section D, at 
the late Meeting of the British Association at 
Liverpool, the Ray Society held its eleventh anni- 
versary :— Sir Charles Lyell in the chair. The 
Report stated, that a volume of Botanical and 
Physiological Memoirs, including Alexander 
Braun’s profound treatise on ‘ Rejuvenescence 
in Nature,’ had just been published. The follow- 
ing works were on the table, and ready for dis- 
tribution :—Part VI. of Alder and Hancock's 


volume of the ‘Geological and Zoological Biblio- 
graphy,’ for 1854. It is the intention of the 
Council to publish a Supplement and Index to the 
last work. The Report complained of the arrears 
of subscriptions; but it is to be hoped that these 
have only been deferred till the Members saw the 
works of the Society forthcoming. 
Apsley House, it is said, will soon be re-opened 
to the public, with a better arrangement of the 
works of Art and the great historical souvenirs 
which constitute its attractions. 
From Troyes we hear of an interesting discovery 
of MS. papers :—being the archives of the Abbey 
of Villeneuve—better known as the Abbey de 
Nesle—going back to the ninth century and num- 
bering between 7,000 and 8,000 pieces. 
Some time since we mentioned the establishment 
of a new Club for the purpose of printing and re- 
printing works which would not repay the expense 
of publication, under the title of the Philobiblon 
Society. One of the members (Mr. Beriah Bot- 
field) has recently circulated among his private 
friends a small but important tract, in which he 
recommends, with the laudable earnestness of con- 
viction, ‘‘ the editing and reprinting of the prefaces 
of the editors of the first editions of the Greek and 
Latin classical authors” named in a list which he 
appends. This list is not a long one; and, if we 
mistake not, it might have been considerably in- 
creased (for instance, in the case of Pomponius 
Lztus, who superintended several works not enu- 
merated), but it is sufficient to answer the purpose 
in view, and as we entirely agree with Mr. Botfield, 
we feel bound to say that that purpose at least 
deserves consideration. If we understand him 
rightly, he has had these ‘ prefaces,” sometimes 
more properly termed dedications, transcribed, 
and he offers the transcripts to the Philobiblon 
Society. Thus the funds will be saved, and we 
may perhaps conclude that the obligation will be 
carried further, and that Mr. Botfield will himself 
edit these reprints, and carefully collate his copies 
with the originals : accuracy in an undertaking of 
the kind is of first-rate importance. In the course 
of his introduction to his list, he enters into various 
curious particulars respecting the editiones prin- 
cipes of classical writers in Greek and Latin, and 
lightly touches upon the interesting question, how 
far, and in what way, the early employment of the 
Art of Printing in this country contributed to 
the Reformation ? 
The death of one of the Brothers Braquet, an 
acrobate (as the phrase is) of great renown in the 
south of France, must be announced, in pursuance 
of our earnest desire to see all such displays as his 
discountenanced by public opinion. 
unfortunate man was amusing his audience at 
Bordeaux, the ‘‘perche,” on which he was going 
through his evolutions, broke. He was killed on 
the spot :—making, as the Salut Public of Lyons 
observes, the fifth catastrophe ef the kind which 
has happened within the year. 
A great monument is about to be erected in 
America in honour of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Land has been obtained for a site,— 
and 20,000 dollars have been already subscribed 
for the memorial. 
The feeling in favour of free libraries for the 
working classes is strengthening itself in the great 
towns of the North. We see by the Gateshead 
papers that a Committee has been named in that 
town, to inquire and report, with a view to the 
adoption of the enabling statute of Mr. Ewart, 
conferring powers on the Council to provide and 
furnish buildings to be used as Public Free Libra- 
ries, to appoint proper officers, and to bear the 
establishment expenses. As our readers know, the 
Town Councils have no power, under the present 
Act, to apply rates to the purchase of books; and, 
before they can move at all, they must have the 
sanction of a vote of the rate-payers, expressed at 
the poll by a majority of two to one. It is pro- 
bable that, in these latter respects, the law may 
be amended in the next session. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” 
says the Gateshead Observer, ‘‘ the shell of a public 
library may anywhere be constructed by a commu- 
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volume of Darwin’s great work on ‘The Cirripedes,’ | and the shelves may be stocked by private liber. 
with thirty plates, for 1852,—and the fourth| ality. Our present anxiety, pending the move. 


ment now on foot on the Tyne, is to warn its 
moters against the error of laying their schemes, 
too grandly. We hear whispers of some great. 
central edifice, to be suspended, ’ y concert with 
the Council, ’twixt earth and heaven, in which the 
people of Newcastle may perch, like the monks of 
Crowland o’er the fens of Lincolnshire. What js 
wanted, however, in Newcastle, is not so much 
a great free library in its centre, as a number of 
popular reading-rooms dotted over the whole area, 
The central. establishment may come, but we 
should first cover the whole ground with sectional 
institutions. Houses of public entertainment are 
sown broadcast over the town ; and why should 
the children of this world be wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light ? Mr. H. G. Potter, 
in opening, on Monday, the winter session of the 
College of Practical Science in Newcastle, well 
exposed the folly of over-vastness in educational 
enterprises, illustrating his views by an abortive 
proposal of 1833 to raise 15,0000. for the founda- 
tion of a Newcastle College. At the same time, 
whatever is undertaken should be efficiently done; 
and while it might be difficult to find the means 
of erecting a large central structure, and 

just to create, by general-taxation, an establish- 
ment of comparatively little utility to the out- 
skirts, it would be easy to map out the town into 
districts, and plant a good reading-room in ‘every 
district, thereby ministering to the present wants 
of the inhabitants, and preparing the way for the 
formation of a principal library worthy of the me- 
tropolis of the north.” 
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Mr. CHARLES. COTTON’S ay Entertainment, entitled A 
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FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Spanish Gipsey Mother. Painted by John 
Phillip ; Engraved by Thos. O, Bailord. 
Mr. Phillip hasan undisputed ly of Span 
subjects, —a monopoly founded on the old principle 
that “might makes right.” No one feels Spanish 
subjects more strongly, no one can reproduce t® 
better. This picture, now in the Royal Collection, 
is a gem in its way, so broad, so pure, 80 
simple, so severe in its character of beaut and % 
saturated with Gitana feeling. It should be the 
title-page to all future editions of Borrow’s works 
to show what the Gipsy can reach. There a 
capabilities in such a being, if tamed and soothed 
and weaned from palmistry and thievery, of deep 
heroism, fervid religion and generous devote. 
Secure in those swarthy arms, and beneath tat 
black torrent of hair the future horse-tamer, <4 
and perhaps assassin, sleeps sound and warm. 








nity whose wisdom is twice as great as its folly, 


full sunlight and the jagged sword-blades of 
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aloe-leaves bring Andalusia in a moment before of Sainte Clotilde—the suspension bridges across 


The 
pore ner The 
alittle open to criticism. 


Dolby’s Sketches in the Baltic.—A Sketch on the 


Quarter-Deck of H.M.S, Bull-Dog. (Aug. 15. 


Bomarsund ).—Interior of Gun Chamber in Fort 


Nottick on the Evening of the Day of Surrender. 
Day & Sons. — Bombardment of Bomarsund. 
Sketched from Nature by E. T. Dolby. Colnaghi. 


Mr. Dolby has a very free pencil, and sketches 


with shrewdness and discrimination. He, how- 
ever, wants force, and might study with advantage 
the strong contrasts in which the French wood- 
engravers delight. He has not much feeling of at- 
mosphere, and his figures all come up to the eye 
with the most republican equality. Fine com- 
position essentially oligarchical—glories in a few 
nt objects on which the artist forces the 
dwell. Rembrandt and sometimes the 
school are despotic, and a single glow of 
light serves to glimmer through the whole picture. 
. Dolby must not be pale and woolly, and 
must throw in more broad surface of shade, ere 
he will fully impress the public. We are, how- 
ever, grateful to Mr. Dolby for any sketches from 
Nature of those events from which future history 
will draw her materials. There is much spirit in 
these groups, and much clever hinting of character. 
The cluster of French soldiers ransacking the gun- 
chamber, with its battered embrasure and demol- 
ished fittings, is well selected. The dead bodies 
bruised and torn, the broken powder-casks, the 
rifled chests, the shrine tablets and the empty bot- 
tles, convey a good impression of the scene. One 
Frenchman, vivacious and joking, holds up the 
Russian helmet and coat of a wounded man, while 
another breaks in a chest with the butt-end of his 
musket. The English naval officers standing on 
the gun traverse are looking meditatively on the 
while through the embrasure, in contrast to 

the turbulent scene, shines the broad calm sky. 
The introduction of colour is rather prejudicial 
than otherwise. Why should a smear of lilac stand 
for water, or a splash of red ink for fire? The 
sketch on the quarter-deck is taken at the moment 
of firing one of the Bull Dog’s five-minute guns. 
The sailors stand round, as full of fun as school- 
when they are preparing a “ Devil”; one 
the trigger, another gets ready the next 
charge, a third holds the tompion, while a crowd 
oflookers-on are raising their telescopes to see if 
the shot tell on the enemy. Sir Charles, in evident 
“oandress,” with a swab of a handkerchief out of 
his pocket, and a sort of wide-awake on his head, 
is apparently thinking how long it will be before 
the next five minutes. The worst of these sketches 
isthat of the Bombardment,—a very vague pano- 
ramic view of a scene eminently unpictorial. Nine 
steamers, with plenty of sea and sky, and a low 
shore with smoking forts convey nothing more than 
adeseription could do in prose. It stops short 
just where it should begin—in detail. 


eye to 





Fisz-Art Gosstp.—Lord Northwick has pur- 
chased Maclise’s great picture of ‘The Marriage of 
w’ for 2,0002., and added it to the Thirle- 

stane House collection. 

The monument to Henry Clay in the Lexington 
Cemetery, Kentucky, is to cost from 50,000 dol- 
hrs to 100,000 dollars. The Committee offer a 
premium of 500 dollars for the best plan and speci- 
fications for the said monument. 

Rauch, of Berlin, is executing a group for the 

of Prussia. It represents Moses sitting upon 
a rock between Aaron and Ker praying for the 
children of Israel, who are supposed to be strug- 
og with the Amalekites in the Valley of 
Ajalon. Moses has his hands raised to heaven. 
At the present moment the subject seems typical, 
aud though the sun and moon do not stand still, 
Awtria and Prussia do. 

“Let a few more years undisturbed by civil dis- 

cord pass over in Paris,” writes a Correspondent, 

the gorgeousness of the French eapital will, 
after its order, be without a parallel. The engineer 
and the architeet are Belfries 


her e here. 
arerising on the dwarfish towers of the new Church 


ving is clear, firm, vigorous the Seine are being destroyed or doomed to make | las 
wing of the woman's arm is place for massive stone structures,—the works at 
the Tuileries and Louvre seem to stride (rather 
than to move) forward,—the Boulevards are month 
by month enriched with new blocks of street 
architecture, in the midst of which the Maison d’Or 
|is only ‘‘one among a thousand” like palaces. 
But taste does not always keep pace with expen- 
| diture; and French taste has in turns had its 
| Regency as well as its Louwts-Quatorze fit :—worse 
still, its attack of the Roman and Grecian epidemic 
It is now sick of the 
mania for enrichment in detail combined with dis- 
proportion and want of purpose in form. The new 
Cercle or club almost finished on the site of the 
old Chinese Baths, at the corner of the Rue de la 
Michodiére, is as magnificent as money can make 
it, and exhibits some admirable details; as, for 
instance, in the iron-work of the balconies, the 
pattern of which is capital, in its ease, flow and 
intricacy. But around and aloft what contradic- 
Windows breaking pannels 
with ungainly curves,—Composite or Corinthian 
pilasters supporting nothing, hardly in ordinance, 
even, with the delicate cantalevers above them. 
There is hardly a single combination which does 
not seem the awkward consequence of some diffi- 
culty, instead of the harmonious arrangements de- 
pendent on some complete first thought. Curious is 
the unity in French efforts, for those who will follow | entered—Maude, the bright, joyous, simple coun- 
Fancy through the entire circle of Arts and Manu- | try maiden—that Mrs. Kean—whose Housekeeper 
factures. This building is not the only triumph of | 
the irrational—as may be seen in the amazing thim- 
bles—the caps of Liberty !—which French ladies 
choose to wear on their heads, now that French 
ladies walk more in the open air than they did 
formerly !—and in the new fantastic uniforms— 
petticoated, parokeet-coloured, &c. — just intro- 
duced into the army, now that the army, after 
some pause from active service, is, alas! likely to 
be called upon to do deadly work—Heaven knows 


under the first Empire. 


tions fret the eye! 


for how long !” 
M. Halévy, 


Fontaine, the architect. 

The German papers speak highly of a picture by 
Dunhauser, ‘ Reading the Will,’ exhibited at the 
Munich Exhibition. They speak of it in rivalry 
with Wilkie, their claim for its equality beginning 
with an acknowledgment of inferiority, as the very 
subject is not original. The group of the lucky 
and unlucky seem well contrasted. The heads are 
full of character, the colour good (in a German 
opinion), and the feeling pure and healthful. The 
lucky heirs are a poor family, whose fortune ex- 
cites the wrath of the expectant legacy-hunters, 
‘The grave of Edgar A. Poe,” says Norton's 
Gazette, ‘‘in an obscure corner of the Potter's 
Field in Baltimore, has not even a stone to mark 
the resting-place of the deceased poet. It seems 
as if, in the ‘ Monumental City,’ a little slab, at 
least, might be raised, inscribed with the poet's 
name. It would speak to many hearts.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Princess’s.—The event of the week, so far as 
concerns the Stage—the event of the season, so far 
as concerns the Drama—is the production at this 
theatre on Monday night of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s 
‘Heart of Gold.’ The theatre was crowded :— 
and the interest of the house was increased by a 
pretty general knowledge of foregone relations 
between author and manager which it -was ima- 
gined would affect the fortunes of the play about 
to be presented. What took place behind the 


curtain—what obstacles were created—what in- 
structions were given—we do not pretend to know; 
but we need not refrain from saying, that before 
the curtain it was pretty loudly asserted, that the 
play was produced against the protest of the author 





the well-known Fr@ich musical 
composer, concerning ‘whose election as Perpetual 
Secretary to the Académie des Beaux Arts the 
Atheneum has been led into confusion by cross 
and erroneous statements appearing in the French 
journals themselves, the other day may be said to 
have inaugurated his election, by reading before 
the Académie a paper on the Life and Works of 


it should fail. As to the truth—or falsehood—of this 
t assertion, we have no means of forming an opin- 
ion. On the face of it, the assertion seemed unreason- 
able and unlikely. Why should a manager wish 
to cast his property in the mire? Granted that 
Mr. Kean desired to throw away so many hundred 
pounds, it seemed to us that there were far easier 
and less elaborate modes of squandering mone’ 
than buying plays and having them demnsd—with 
the additional disadvantage of doing discredit te 
the theatre. So we waited for the curtain to rise 
with more hope than doubt. 

Doubts, however, occurred with the very first 
scene. Michaelmas and Molly Dindle, male and 
female waiters at ‘‘ The Bear,” have a dialogue to 
deliver which would have been as wine and oil in the 

mouths of the Keeleys,—for whom the parts 
were written,—but which Mr. Fisher, whose réle 
is the younger heroes of melo-drame, and Miss 
Murray, whose réle is the heroines of genteel 
life, rendered in a way to suggest an entire 
ignorance of its point, subtleties, and humour. 
But the worst was to come. When Mr. Ryder 
entered as Master Dymond, every one felt that 
here was one of those cold, passionate, suffering 
men whom Mr. Kean’s face, person, and genius, 
enable him to pourtray as no other actor on the 
stage can; and we think there was a universal and 
sincere regret that he had not assumed the part. 
Not less regret was felt when Maude Nutbrown 





and Dorothy, kindred creations, are remembered 
as amongst the airiest and most graceful of her 
impersonations—had been unable to resume her 
old place behind the footlights, and her old empire 
over all gentle and true emotions. Mr. Ryder is 
an actor of intelligence; but the part of Dymond 
was as peculiarly unsuited to his person and his 
powers, as it was peculiarly suited to those of the 
manager. Miss Heath, too, who played Maude, 
isa noe lady of much beauty and some talent : 
she has been trained in a good school, and bears 
the marks of Mrs. Kean’s teaching in her style, 
her attitudes and tones of voice ; but she has not 
yet learnt to grasp character, when it is strongly 
drawn as well as delicately shaded, and she lacks 
the brightness of spirits and the power of suffering 
wanted in a Maude Nutbrown. The reader sees 
with what flashing glee and felicity of touch Mrs. 
Kean would have rendered this account of London 
sights—the sightseer being fresh from green fields 
and pastures, with eye unworn and feet untired.— 
Michaelmas. What! You've come back? Well, I hope 
you'll see Temple Bar yet? Three more heads put up last 
week. 
Maude. Oh dear! And what good can that do? 
Mich, Alithe good. You can’t think on a sudden how 
moral Fleet-street is ? 
Maude. You don’t say so ? 
Mich. In Fleet-street, and down the Strand, everybody's 
honest, whether they will or no. 
Maude. Is it possible? 
Mich. True. And all we want to stop bad money is a 
head or two put up here. 
Weevil, Tut—tut! Tell us, lass, what hast seen ? 
Maude. The Monument. Up and up, and round and 
round we went, for all the world like little tiny ants climb- 
ing a corkscrew. 
Widow. Well, you got to the top ? 
Maude. The topmost top, but that was nothing. No; 
the top of all is the top of St. Paul’s. Oh, when I got there, 
and when I looked under me and round me, my heart filled 
of a sudden, and I broke into crying! 
Weevil. Deary me! What about? 
Maude. Oh, it was such a dream by daylight—such a 
dream, and yet so true! All was so little, and I was still 
the same! All the streets were millions of dolls’ houses; 
and along the streets little specks moving—moving, some- 
times in twos and threes, and then altogether, in one long 
black, gliding thread. And then the cattle and the horses! 
I felt that I could take up the biggest of them, like shrew- 
mice, in my fingers—look at ‘em and set’em down again. 
And then the smoke! The beautiful smoke! Oh, in millions 
of silver feathers it came from the chimneys up and up; and 
then somehow joined in one large shining sheet; and went 
floating, floating over houses and church-steeples, with 
hundreds of golden weathercocks glittering, glittering 
through! And then the river and the ships! The twisting 
water, shining like glass! And the poles of the ships, as 
close, and straight, and sharp as rushes ina pond! And then 
far off, the hills, the dear green hills; with such a stir below, 
and they so beautiful and still, as though they never heard, 
and never cared for the noise of London—a noise that when 
we listened hummed from below ; hummed for all the world 
like a hundred bumble-bees, all making honey, and all 





and witha desire on the part of the management that 


upon one bush! 
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Mich, Thank’ee. I’ve never yet seen St. Paul’s; and now 
I shall save my twopence. ’ ; 

Maude. Pwopence! . It cost in ali, I won’t say how many 
shillings—but any way, cheap at the. money, After St. 
Paul’s we went to Guildhall, where they showed us the 
figures of the last'two Lord Mayors. ' 

Mich. Ha! Lsee+Lord Gog and Lord Magog. 

Maude. What a size!) Why this, year’s Lord, Mayor is 
never so big as Lo Gog or—— ; : 

Mich,’ Oh, dear no! Not near so big; but folks do say, 
made of just the same'stuff. --' 0)’ 

Maude. And then wWe.saw. King 'George’s’ crown. And 
when J saw the diamonds, it’s very. foolish—but I almost 
felt quite ovetcome. 

Mich. Bilss'you, riever mind that—in this town diamonds 
have been too much for many a woman. 

Widow. But you must see the tombs in Westminster, 

Maude. So I tell father; and the Corner where they put 
the Poets. Poor things! What have they done that they 
should always be put in a corner? And the coronation 
c a 

“Widow, And Bedlam; and, yes, there you may stop. 

= What! and not see Mr. Garrick and the wax- 
Weevil. Why, Maude, you can't see all. You must choose. 

Maude. Well, I should like to see Mr. Garrick; but 1 will 
see the wax-work. 

Miss Heath was gay, but not gay enough. Her 
eyes wanted fire, and her tongue sparkle. Most 
of #ll, she seemed insensible of the exquisite irony 
that ran through her words. 

Here then were the four ehief persons of the 
drama all miscast.—The actors. did their best :— 
we do not blame them. We: only wonder how 
they came to play such parts. The pathos and 
the humour seemed exactly suited to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean and Mr, and Mrs, Keeley,—and, of 
course, they could not be well rendered by Mr. 
Ryder and Miss Heath, and Mr. Fisher and Miss 
Murray. Had the parts been cast by lot we do 
not see how they could haye been more disas- 
trously distributed. Most of our contemporaries, 
we observe, remark on this strange cast. The 
Morning Post, in a very able criticism on the play, 
observes :—‘‘The acting of this drama was not 
what it should and might have been. Had Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean thought fit to play the 
parts originally intended for them, we should, 
doubtless, have to record a very great success; but 
as it was, there were some serious shortcomings, 
and consequently a much less pleasant duty de- 
volves upon us. The important character of Dy- 
mond was intrusted to Mr. Ryder, who, although 
a painstaking and useful actor in small parts of a 
certain kind, is utterly incapable of doing justice 
to a peculiar and poetical conception like Dymond. 
It is, in fact, unsuited to him in every way, and 
we felt truly grieved to see a respectable actor, 
and established public favourite, placed in such a 
painfully false position.” This, we think, was the 
general impression before the curtain. The ab- 
sence of new scenery was also noticed, Not a 
slide or a drop was new. Such a circumstance, 
in a theatre which prides itself on the wealth of 
its decorations, was at least curious. ‘So that, if 
it were not deliberately proposed by the manage- 
ment to have the play damned—which we do 
not and cannot believe,— it was’ evident that 
no care had been taken to secure its success by 
those theatrical accessories of good acting and 
goud scenery which literary productions of its high 
pretensions have a right to expect from managers. 

That the drama succeeded against all these 
drawbacks is a proof of its power. The brillianey 
of the diaiogue—the depth of some of its graver 
lines—and the closeness of the writing throughout 
—secured the frequently and loudly pronounced 
plaudits of the audience and compelled success. 
As a literary production, the play is full of beau- 
ties; and with a better stage interpretation we 
cannot doubt that its success would have- been 
most decided. Indifierently as it is acted at the 

Princess’s Theatre, the ‘ Heart of Gold’ is never- 

theless a treat and a study. We have read it 

carefully since the night of its production at the 

Princess’s, and we do not hesitate to pronounce it 

one of the most.intellectual plays—intellectual in 

conception and in spirit—in the moral as well as 
in the literary sense—that the English stage has 
added to its repertory for many a season. 

Previous to the performance of Mr. Jerrold’s 
play, a new and original farce, by Mr. Trough- 
ton, under the title of ‘Living too Fast,’ was 
produced. The piece is of the slightest struc- 


and efficient, .A loving couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Piudent (Mr. W. Lacy and Miss Murray), 
have. enjoyed ‘‘a twelvemonth’s honeymoon,” 
‘and find themselves at the, end considerably 
embarrassed,—the lady, moreover, being exposed 
to temptation on the part of a money-lending 
acquaintance. But a Manchester uncle, old Cotton 
(Mr. J. Chester), arrives with timely aid. By an 
innocent ruse, he persuades them that he is in 
need of money, nay, that he is entirely ruined; 
and thus proves that, notwithstanding their pre- 
vious pretences to the contrary, they are unable 
to assist him. He then throws aside the mask, 
and restores them to independence. With the 
aid of smart acting the little piece succeeded. 





St. James’s,—Mrs. Seymour, as manager of 
the St, James's Theatre, has earned golden opinions 
by the readiness with which she listens to good 
counsel and submits to the empire of public taste. 
She has amended the new drama of ‘The King’s 
Rival’ in many minor points; and, especially, she 
has omitted the disagreeable incident of the man 
dying of plague. The play has gained in point 
and power by the alterations, and we may fairly 
congratulate the authors on an improved prospect 
for their work. The acting of the female parts is 
nearly all that could be desired :—Mrs. Seymour's 
Nelly is especially a bright, spirited, and cheer- 
ful rendering of an original, which is, however, 
not free from coarseness. But the male parts are 
badly filled, Cannot Mrs, Seymour contrive to 
strengthen this part of her corps? In an age so 
critical as this, audiences will not be satisfied with 
excellence in the female parts alone. 


MAaRYLEBONE.—This theatre was opened on 
Saturday for the winter season, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. William Wallack. As previously 
announced, the interior of the edifice had been 
improved and embellished—the Lox and pit en- 
trances separated—and the comfortand convenience 
of the audience consulted by a new arrangement 
of the boxes®™ The stairs and lobby have been 
carpetted, giving to the wholea drawing-room air. 
The inaugurating piece was Shakspeare’s ‘As You 
Like It,’ placed upon the boards with new and 
beautiful scenery, painted by Mr. Shalders, toge- 
ther with some novel and picturesque costumes. 
To these marks of care and attention was added 
another not so usual: an original overture was pro- 
vided for the play—the composition of Mr. J. F. 
Duggan, who presided in the orchestra, and con- 
ducted its performance. ntr'actes also were fur- 
nished, descriptive of passages in the comedy— 
such as the Forest of Arden, Audrey and Touch- 
stone, and Rosalind and Orlando ;—all showing 
taste, invention and judgment. This accompani- 
ment to the play commends itself by its elegance, 
and may be taken as earnest of the general per- 
formance. Mrs. Wallack was Rosalind, and, though 
more fitted by her form and style for severer cha- 
racters such as Lady Macbeth, played with an art- 
ful gaiety and an assumed youthfulness which left 
none of the salient points of the part untouched. 
Mr. Wallack’s Jagues was distinguished by its con- 
scientious elocution, the great speeches being set 
out with all “‘the pride, pomp and circumstance” 
of histrionic display. A full voice and graceful 
person were in this manner efficient aids. The 
other parts were respectably—if not ably—filled. 
The part of Orlando was neatly interpreted by 
Mr. Edgar; and among the new accessions to the 
company, Mr. Wilkins as Duke Frederick, Mr. 
Orwell as Oliver, and Mr. Bertram as De Bois, 
may be named. The entertainments concluded 
with the National Anthem and the musical farce 
of ‘The Turnpike Gate,’ to the satisfaction of a 
crowded audience. 


Otympric.—This theatre re-opened on Monday, 
with a ‘Match in the Dark,’ ‘Hush Money,’ and 


‘ Perfect Confidence.’ 





ADELPHI.—The farce of ‘The Station House,’ 
by Mr. Dana, was revived on Monday, for the 
purpose of exhibiting Mr. Morris Barnett in a 
second part—that of Millefleur, the Frenchman, 





ture, but the moral is good, and the dialogue neat 
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in to a duel. The agsumption was ad- 
mi = and as it shows oe Bee 
isin aeciene? a fertility of histrionic resourees, 
may be regarded as having established his claim 
as ia general actor in this particular line of cha. 
racters, 








OPERAS IN PARIS. 
Durine this present ‘‘ dead time” in London, 
those desirous of a little music must step across 
the water, and hear what our Allies are preparing, 
or have prepared, for their next year’s campaign, 
There is no want of matter for lation just 
now in Paris, since every musical theatre there 
has its novelty of one kind or other. 
We were present the other evening at the open- 
ing of the Italian Opera in Paris. The theatre 
was filled with an audience of ladies and gentle- 
men as gayly dressed as if it had been their ex- 
press purpose to make up by their braveries for 
the parsimony of the scenic appointments. The 
opera was ‘ Semiramide.’—The orchestra, directed 
by Signor Bonetti, was harmless and feeble,—The 
chorus was just what an Italian opera chorus used 
to be,—a small assemblage of dismal people; in voice 
and aspect reminding one of Spenser’s Despair, who 
‘looked as if he had not dined.” The absence of 
anything like stage propriety was curious—doubly 
curious as being quietly submitted to in Paris. It 
is true, that misery and starvation in these matters 
have always been the mode at the Italian Opera 
there: and what can equal the inane concessions 
of Fashion, save its inane requisitions? Which of 
us, at home, has not been invited to listen to sing- 
ing called ‘‘thorough-bred,” because it had not a 
trace of the singer’s art?—and so the naked scene, 
and the shabby dresses, may have passed, like 
Mysie’s herring in the ‘Bride of Lammermoor,” 
as something superior, aristocratic, and refined. 
—To us, the effect was miserable and weak— 
sometimes absurd. As an instance: there was 
neither thunder nor darkness in the first scene 
to frighten Semiramide. These portents, however, 
a sharp-witted neighbour suggested, might have 
been. purposely left out asa delicate attention to 
the prima donna, by whom not the slightest sem- 
blance of remorse or terror was attempted. She 
did not act at all. A more elegant and genteel 
guilty Queen than Madame Bosio could not be 
seen ; and she sang the brilliant and delicate pas- 
sages of her music with judicious fluency, point, 
and use of that breadth of accent, which is almost 
the solitary good peculiarity of ‘‘ the new school,” 
The Arsace, Madame Borghi-Mamo, has for some 
time enjoyed the reputation of being the best con- 
tralto in Italy. Her voice is lovely—a sister-voice 
to those of Mesdames Alboni and Tedesco : but it 
may be questioned whether its owner uses it skil- 
fully enough to take a lasting hold of the public 
of London or of Paris, Her ornaments seemed to 
us to be ill fancied ; her execution to be loose and 
unfinished ; her dramatic power to be 
Madame Borghi-Mamo, however, may profit by 
our old-fashioned bad taste—should she wish to 
acquire vocal accomplishment, it is perhaps not 
too late. If this Lady must be described as more 
interesting than competent, the new basso, M. 
Gassier, who appeared as Assur, may be charactet- 
ized as more competent, than interesting. His 
voice is not of first-rate quality, wanting strength 
and depth in its lower notes; but we have not 
often heard the difficult and florid music of the 
part of Assur more conscientiously and thoroughly 
executed. His phrasing is good,—his are 
neat and even,—and that animation of style has 
obviously been studied which is demanded of those 
who would sing in Rossini’s operas. Unless his 
Parisian début prove an exceptional performance 
(and in marvels of the kind the Athencum has 
small belief), M, Gassier should prove an acqulsi- 
tion to the London and Paris opera-houses.—His 
wife, Madame Gassier, was to appear on Tuesday 
last in ‘ Il Barbiere.’ 

The first of the many novelties promised for the 
winter season, by the new) mavagement of the 
Thédtre Lyrique, was produced on Saturday. This 
is ‘Le Billet de Marguerite,’ a sentimental story 





who is taken to a London station-house for having 


of humble life, in three long acts,—cleverly set to 
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music by M. Gevaert, a young Belgian’ composer, 
from whom much’has' been expected.: ‘Clever, we 
repeat, the work seemed to'us, but over-wrought ; 
with a want of brightness (we know not better how 
to express it) pervading the whole, which we do not 
fancy solely chargeable on the lachrymose story. 
Something of ‘thekind we-have found in the 
music of many other Belgian composers,—M. Lim- 
nander being especially remembered. They cannot 
be altogether French, they try to be ‘a little Ger- 
man, and the end isas unsatisfactory an absence 
of nationality as exists among the clever men of 
“Young England,” ‘Le Billet’ was enthusiasti- 
cally received :—it was performed in a manner to 
make the most sensitive of composers feel comfort- 
ably safe. Thé orchestra, conducted by M, De- 
loffre, honourably’ known in London, was excel- 
lent, especially in ‘accompaniment. The heroine, 
Madame Deligne-Lauters, was new to Paris; but 
she has sung, we think, in the Belgian theatres, 
and her vocal style and dramatic pathos appeared 
to us more ‘provincial than metropolitan. She 

s, however, a sufficient mezzo-soprano voice. 
Phe tenorino was a young M. Achard, son of the 
Achard, and gracefully reminding us of his father 
in person atid smile. He sang easily and acted 
neatly ; but ‘his place, we fancy, may prove to be 
a vaudeville, not an operatic, theatre. 

Money is—not dramiatically, but in solid faet— 
turned away from’ the doors of the Opéra Comique 
on evenings when’ the revived ‘Pré aux Clercs’ 
is performed.’ This opéra’ is given excellently, 
with all the cate and cost which are too often with- 
held. from teévivals.. M.'Couderc as Comminges 
acts capitally,—Madame Colson as‘ Quéen Mar- 
guerite looks magnificent,—and Madame “Miolan- 
Carvalho as Isabelle sings so’exquisitely As'to merit 
praise more detailed than ‘any single superlative can 
give. Her voice has gained in solidity sitice we last 
heard it; and though small, reminds us more in its 
quality of Madame Stockhausen’s than ‘any voice 
which we have heard since that Lady’s. The differ- 


“ence betwixt the two may lie in the fact, that it is less 


easily delivered than hers was. Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho’s ex ion has charm as well as truth; 
—her one fault is a slight tendency to deliberate 
or hold back, under the idea of giving the utmost 
earnestness and sentiment to every passage. Her 
execution is irreproachable, exhibiting great volu- 
bility in conjunction with that perfection of phras- 
ing and those ‘subtleties of accent which rarely 
gladden the musical ear.—She has style, in short, 
to please the conrioissetir, as well as those graces 
which win a less fastidious public, Should she 
ever come to England, with a French repertory of 
concert—arias and’ romances, we can hardly fancy 
asinger more Hikely to be thoroughly appreciated 
or more warmly admired.— What a reproach does 
such a consummate artist convey to our habits of 
training! An English young lady, with a voice 
originally so slender ‘as that of Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho must’ have’ been, would have hardly 
thought it worth‘her while to learn to sing at all: 
—whereas, by art and taste, the tenderness of this 
French bird-organ has been wrought into a certain 
genial refinement, which is possibly not to be got 
out of those voices which have more of the quali- 
ties of the clarion.—Some part, however, of the 
delight excited by this’ excellent revival, is ascrib- 
able to the resolution, which Parisian connoisseur- 
ship has adopted, of counting Hérold among the 
greatest French composers. In such a judgment 
it'is hard'to agree. Oniy once or twice, as in the 
final duett of ‘Zampa,” does he seem to us tin- 
consciously to have risen to true dramatic force 
and fervour expressed in phrases of natural melody. 
More generally his effects are made by accent and 
thythm, rather than by any happy arrangement 
of notes. The ywadrille and the galoppe are too 
seldom allowed ‘to “out of mind” while his 
operas are going on. ' The solo airs in M. Auber’s 
Muette,’ which ‘themsélves trench too closely 
on the frivolities ‘of allet music,—are absolutely 
brew if they be compared-with the tirades and 
le-songs of that vulgar Don Juan, the corsair- 
hero’ of ‘Zanrpa:’"There may be more vivaci 
‘aad clegance in the ‘Préaux Cleres,’ but it is still 
t. The instrumentation, though always clear 
brilliant, wants relief, and, considered in re- 




















spect to musical colouring, is, perhaps, too much 
what paintmg on glass is when compared with 
painting on canvas. ‘ There are enough of blue, 
yellow, scarlet and green (to work out the old 
parallel),—but not enough of demi-tint and shadow, 
—for a subject’ which has its sentimental passages 
and its almost tragic positions. 

* Few of'those'who have attempted to regulate 
their movemerits' by positive announcements put 
forth in‘ the foreign papers will be surprised to 
learn that the day fixed by the Journal des Débats 
for the production of M. Gounod’s opera ‘ Nonne 
Sanglante’ proves to have been fixed by the para- 
gtaph-writer alone. That opera, however, is now 
announced for Monday next.—On the whole, the 
Grand Opéra fares strangely under its Imperial 
directorship. Mdlle. Cruvelli seems to be making 
as muck haste to end her popularity in Paris as a 
wilful lady can make. On Wednesday, opera- 
goers were stopped at the door by a bill announcing 
“No performance, because of Mdlle. Cruvelli’s 
absence,”"—a form of dismissal, as novel as it is 
cavalier, which the parterre and stalls will not soon 


' forget: 


Meanwhile, the Boulevard des Italiens, repeopled 
by artists; who are now thronging to Paris for the 
winter season, is kept alive by the new stir of old 
rumours.—According to some of these Mr. Mitchell 
has positively undertaken the lesseeship of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre for next year.—According to others, 
M. Meyerbeer has arrived to settle about his 
‘Africaine’ at the Grand Opéra; the fact being, 
we believe, that no adequate means for mounting 
such a work exist there at present, and that the 
maestro has merely visited Paris in order to indulge 
himself with a few more rehearsals of ‘ L’Etoile’ 
previous to the resumption of that work at the 
Opéra Comique.—According to every one, not a 
single engagement has’ yet been made for our 
Royal Italian Opera next year.—According to in- 
formation more precise, M. Berlioz has completed 
his sacred Cantata of the ‘Flight into Egypt,’ 
which now takes the form of a short trilogy. e 
work will be performed, for the first time, early in 
December, for the benefit of a charity.—According 
to M. Jules Lecomte—whose fewilleton in the Jn- 
dépendance Belge is full of good stories, sauced with 
his wondrous Anglophobia—a deformed lady has 
“turned up” witha voice and method of singing 
so amazing that a great composer (suppose M. 
Meyerbeer) has seriously consulted a great librettist’ 
(suppose M. Scribe) on the possibility of building 
up a  Fée Urgéle,” in which so accomplished a 
marvel might be turned to account. The canard 
seems to us as repulsive as it is silly. 
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MONDAY. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PILYSICAL 
SCLENCE. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD SMITH on ‘A Graphic Method 
of Correcting the Deviations of a Ship’s: Compass.’ 
—-The paper was illustrated bya diagram, without 
which it would be scarcely intelligible. It excited 
some interest among practical navigators. 

Col. Portiock’s ‘ Report of the Committee on 
Earthquakes, with their Proceedings respecting 
Seismometers constructed under the superinten- 
dence of Major James; R.E.’—It is necessary to 
precede the brief statement which Iam about to 
make by an equally brief notice of the object 
which, in the present case, the Committee desired 
to attain, and of thecireamstances which had given 
rise to it. In 1848, at the Swansea Meeting, I 
brought under the notice of the Committee of Sec- 
tion A. the importance of observing and recording 
the earthquake shocks which are so frequent in the 
Tonian Islands, and the probability that the Board 
of Ordnance would be disposed to assist in such 
an undertaking, if applied to by the Aésociation, 
by directing some of the many scientific officers of 
Artillery and Engineers stationed in the islands to 
make ‘the inquiries, and by furnishing them with 
itistruments for‘the purpose. As at that time Mr. 
Mallett:was engaged in devising the best mode of 

ing such observations, the Committee thought 
it prudent to defer. such an application until the 





result of his experiments had been made known. 
Two valuable of that most able investigator 
of earthquake phenomena weré ted to the 
Association; but as no, definite result had been 
arrived at in’ respect to instruments, I in 
brought the matter forward in 1852; and Colonel 
Sabine and myself were directed to communicate 
with the Master-General of the Ordnance on the 
subject. Col. Sabine accordingly wrote to the 
Master-General, and after consulting Sir J. Bur- 
goyne, Major James, who had been intrusted with 
the superintendence of instruments, was directed 
to have a pair of Seismometers constructed, that 
they might be sent to the Ionian Islands. In 
1853 the Earthquake Committee was re-established ; 
and I was requested to act as the organ of inter- 
communication, in order to offer any necessary 
suggestions in respect to the construction of such 
instruments ;—but I must turn for a moment from 
these proceedings to the object to be attained. Of 
the ultimate cause of earthquakes we can only 
conjecture ; but, whether the result of some impul- 
sive action consequent on the sudden developement 
of gaseous matter, or of vapour in a state of high 
elastic tension, or of any ee source of pressure, 
causing the disruption or rending of the earth's 
strata, it seems now generally admitted that they 
are waves of vibration transmitted through the 
earth’s crust from the focus of disturbance. If so, 
they may be expected to be transmitted in all 
directions, though the curve of the wave may be 
modified by many circumstances, depending on 
the different conditions as to elasticity of the trans- 
mitting medium ; and will thus arrive at the earth’s 
surface in such a manner, that the curve of the 
wave will intersect the curve of the earth's surface 
at angles varying with the position of the inter- 
section as regards the ‘centre of the wave curve. 
At any point of the line of intersection the re- 
maining force of the last vibration will therefore 
manifest itself in a direction which may be re- 
solved into two forces—one vertical, and the other 
tangential: the latter being progressive, as it 
were, on the earth’s surface. The ive 
component will increase in proportion to the ver- 
tical, according as the wave intersects the earth's 
surface at a more oblique angle, and vice versé, 
so that it is essential to estimate the proportion 
between these elements in order to determine, 
or at least estimate, the position of the focus 
of disturbance. In order to effect this object 
two modes might be rage mee Ist. To 
measure the actual wave itself, as exhibited on 
the earth’s surface, by the amount of displace- 
ment, both vertically and laterally; 2ndly. The 
transmission of the wave into some more elastic 
substance, and receiving from it the final shock 
so as to determine the intensity of the remaining 
force. The former has been the system adopted, 
—directly, in the mode by solid pendulums, and in- 
directly, by that of liquid pendulums,—to use the 
term of Mr. Mallett, their proposer. Immediately 
after the re-appointment of the Committee, I heard 
from Major James that he had adopted, more 
from necessity than choice, the form proposed and 
adopted by Prof. James Forbes; and that he had 
found it unsatisfactory, as a purely vertical force 
tended to produce a lateral movement; and this 
seems a necessary consequence of a construction 
which introduces a flexible spring or wire between 
the pendulum and its support,—as this spring 
bends, and then, in recovering its straightness, 
produces a lateral vibration in the pendulum; but 
as an instrument had been made, it appeared pru- 
dent to submit the proposition to the Committee, 
as one of inquiry, as to the possibility of modifying 
or improving this specific construetion; and I 
offered a suggestion as to a dise of metal, sup- 
ported ona conical pillar, and armed with a pointer 
at top, as a construction which might avoid the 
disturbing influence of the vertical component. 
Prof. J. Forbes made some little modifications in 
this construction; and wrote that he thought it 
might be advantageously adopted for determining 
some forms of the possible movements consequent 
on earthquake disturbance. As such, I sent it to 
Major James, advising him to use his own disere- 
tion, as it would be better to have two of the first 
construction of Prof. Forbes, than one of it and 
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another of the disc pattern. He, however, had 
two disc seismometers constructed, altering, for 
convenience sake, the mode of suspension, so as to 

enable the instrument to mark the angular move- 

ment below rather than above, as in my suggestion. 

His proposition te do this I also submitted to 

several members of the Committee; but receiving 
no suggestions for change,—and indeed from Mr. 

Mallett a reiteration of his former opinion, that 
no solid pendulum could be of any use,—I saw no 
reason to interfere further with the construction ; 
and the instruments are now before the Section. 

Before making any further observations on this 
part of the subject, I will allude shortly to the 
liquid mode of registration—namely, that proposed 
by Mr. Mallett in the Admiralty Manual. These 
were bent tubes, ?’ diameter, one leg being vertical 
and closed, the other horizontal and open, each 
limb having about 6” of mercury at the bend. 
Now, a pointer of cork being introduced into the 
open end, a sudden lateral shock would cause the 
mercury to displace the cork, which would thus 
amark the extent of the movement. Four such 
tubes joined together, and facing N.S.E.W., would 
of course indicate the particular direction of the 
shocks. An inverted syphon tube, upon the same 
principle, Mr. Mallett also suggested for measuring 
the vertical shocks. Another instrument, on the 
same principle, is described, by Dr. Daubeny, as the 
invention of Cacciatore, of Palermo, and, is stated 
by Frederic Hoffman to have been used for deter- 
mining the direction and intensity of earthquake 
shocks in Sicily. It isa circular disc of wood, ten 
inches in diameter, with a smooth bottom and 
surrounded by a rim with eight holes: outside of 
the rim is a circular wooden projection, with eight 
grooves, corresponding to the holes, and intended 
to convey the mercury to the receivers or cups 
placed below them. In this arrangement a purely 
vertical shock would be marked by a similar quan- 
tity in each cup; but a vertical and horizontal 
would complicate each other. I do not here allude 
to the more elaborate mode proposed by Mr. Mal- 
lett, with the aid of a galvanic battery, as he is 


in construction, so as to be multiplied for as many 
places as possible, and easy of manipulation, so as 
to be trusted to ordinary observers, are the present 
desiderata. The disc instruments constructed by 
Major James, though conforming to the general 
principle suggested by me, as the organ of the 
Committee, are probably deficient in weight, and 
would, therefore, oppose too little inertia to a 
severe shock to preserve their steadiness and func- 
tion; but as this defect can be easily remedied, 
they deserve a practical trial. Major James has 
also had constructed a simple pendulum for the 
same purpose, and another provided with a weight 
suspended by a spiral spring surrounding the rod 
of the pendulum, and attached to its upper end, 
the object of which is to register the vertical and 
horizontal movements at the same time :—a mode 
of determination which had also been suggested by 
Mr. Mallett. These instruments deserve also to 
be fairly tried, as they will unquestionably give 
valuable information on some, though not on all, 
the elements of this important subject; but it is 
hoped that, hereafter, those who pursue the subject 
will endeavour to perfect the observations of each 
element of the disturbance,—not, however, for- 
getting that it is also desirable so to link them 
together, that every shock may be referred to its 
true epoch. 

‘Notice of some Experimental Researches into 
the Application of the Voltaic Battery to the Igni- 
tion of Gunpowder,’ by Capt Warp, R.E.—Capt. 
Ward having been requested by Sir John Bur- 
goyne, Inspector-General of Fortifications, to carry 
out some experiments for determining the best form 
of voltaic battery for military purposes, he made 
himself fully acquainted with the labours of Ohm, 
Wheatstone and others, and, whilst verifying many 
of their theoretical researches, made them the bases 
for his own inquiries. After a most careful com- 
parison of several batteries, he adopted a Grove’s 
Battery,—the solid elements being zine and plati- 
num, and the liquid nitric acid and dilute sul- 
phuric acid; and he finally ascertained that plates, 
only two inches square, were, perhaps, the most 





still pursuing his inquiries witha view to the future 
determination of a more perfect instrument; but 
I will observe, that it appears to be the opinion of 
several of the Committee that the difficulty is 
much increased by endeavouring to measure all, or 
even several, of the elements of great shocks, by one 
instrument. It would seem, therefore, wise to 
keep the observations separate: namely, that for 
time, by itself; for vertical direction, or intensity 
of force in that direction, by itself; and for pro- 
gressive direction and intensity, by itself. Sup- 
posing only the time observed, how interesting 
would be the fact, that in so long a line subject to 
such frequent disturbances, some were common to 
two, some to three places, and so on: and in like 
manner that the place of greatest disturbance 
should be found to shift, bemg at one epoch at 
Zante, at another at St. Maura, and so on. At 
present only great shocks are noticed, but in such 
regions many minute shocks might intervene 
between them. The vertical and the horizontal 
intensities, or the extent of the vibrations in those 
directions, should also be recorded or observed 
separately ; but the real difficulty in any ordinary 
instrument is to make it record more than one 
shock without re-adjustment: still, however, by 
making the periods of examination and adjustment 
at very short intervals, there can be little doubt 
that all great shocks would be very closely regis- 
tered. The chances of overcoming the difficulties 
will be greatly increased by keeping each function 
separate :—namely, the shock in its vertical com- 
ponent ; the shock in its horizontal component ; 
and the time of shock : and by due attention to any 
one of these functions very much improved systems 
of registry may be devised. And it is probable 
even that a fitter method may be discovered for 
determining the intensity by some other means 
than the angular motion, even by using solid in- 
struments. I hope, indeed, to obtain some data 
for this purpose by means of the vibrations in 
heavy guns, &c. at Woolwich :—not, however, de- 
siring to interrupt in any way the progress of Mr. 
Mallett’s researches ; rie Yt is pes. an that sim- 
ple and yet accurate forms of instruments, cheap 


satisfactory as regards work and cost. These he 
| arranges in small elementary batteries of six pairs, 
which, with the containing box, occupy a space of 
| only 7 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 4 inches 
deep, so that eight or nine of these elementary 
batteries, capable of igniting gunpowder at the 
greatest distances likely to be required for military 
purposes, would be arranged in a space of 1’2" by 
1/4" or 1/9" by 1’ 4". In carrying out his ex- 
periments, and especially in determining the rela- 
tive value of each form of battery and the effect of 
any modification of the battery or of the conduct- 
ing wires in respect to the calorific effect, Capt. 
Ward found that the deflexion of the needle of the 
ordinary galvanometers was so great as to render 
it unfit for the estimation of differences in the 
electro- metric force in such powerful currents ; 
and he, therefore, constructed a very simple in- 
strument, by which he is enabled to interpose one, 
two, or more pieces of thin platinum wire in the 
cireuit ; and, using this instrument, in conjunction 
with Prof. Wheatstone’s Rheostat, to determine 
the relative force of any battery, as well as the 
resistance of the platinum wire itself, by the calo- 
rific effect exhibited on the fusion of the platinum 
wire.—These researches are now preparing for 
publication in the Professional Papers of the Corps 
of Engineers, and are, in fact, going through the 
press; but Lieut.-Col. Portlock thought it desi- 
rable to make known to the Section these first 
labours of a most talented young officer, who has 
been already appointed to the responsible post of 
Master of the Australian Mint. He was first re- 
commended by Major-Gen. Lewis as a person 
highly fitted to conduct the electrical experiments, 
and commenced them under his direction at Ports- 
mouth ; but he soon passed far beyond the simple 
experiments then projected, and has rendered his 
researches not only valuable as a scientific work, 
but important as an example of assiduous study 
and careful experiment to his brother officers. 

‘On Errors which may be occasioned by dis- 
regarding the Influence of Solar or Artificial Light 
on Magnets,’ by Sir Jonn Ross.—It is with no 





to remark, that the a article in that 
publication on ‘The Magnet’ (the Admiralty 
Manual) is completely at variance with that on 
the same subject by the Swedish Baron Wredé, 
which may be satisfactorily accounted for by the 
total disregard of solar and artificial light in the 
various observations which have been made and 
published in the Admiralty Manual,—while, con- 
sequent on information I gave to Baron Wredé, of 
the discovery I made of artificial light having the 
power of amalgamation with magnetism, he totally 
excluded the light from his magnetic observatory, 
with the exception of a subdued light at a consider. 
able elevation, vertical to the horizontal needle, 
while the uated arc of the instrument was 
read off by a telescope, at a distance of several 
yards from the needle; and, it being evident that 
the more delicately the magnetic needle was sus- 
pended (as described in the Admiralty Manual), 
the more obnoxious it would be to the effect of 
artificial light in the operation of reading off the 
instrument, which would fully account for any 
discrepancies therein mentioned; and it is hoped 
that in future due attention will be paid to the 
fact discovered by me, and since fully corroborated 
by Prof. Faraday,—of which discovery the taleated 
author of that article appears to have been igno- 
rant. In the further proof of every description of 
light having an effect on the magnet, I may 
mention, that during my last voyage in the Felix, 
1851, when frozen in about 100 miles north of the 
magnetic Pole, I concentrated the rays of the full 
moon on the magnetic needle, when I found that 
the attraction was 5°. Baron Wredé will in due 
time publish his observations, of which I am, for 
obvious reasons, not authorized to take further 
notice; but they will, no doubt, be transmitted 
to the Astronomical Society, of which he is an 
Honorary Member, and where his talents are well 
known and duly appreciated. In conclusion, I 

to disclaim any intention to censure the talen 
author of the article in the Admiralty Manual 
alluded to; as I am sure that, had he been aware 
of the facts I have stated, due attention would 
have been paid by him, as the Baron Wredé has 
done, to the effect of solar and artificial light. 

‘On the Variation in the Rates of Chrono- 
meters,’ by Mr. J. Hartnur.—At the Meeting of 
the British Association in this town in 1837, a 
Memorial from that body, on the subject of a nau- 
tical observatory, wasread before the Town Council, 
and referred to a special Committee. It is stated 
in the Memorial that ‘‘among the various objects 
of interesting inquiry which have been brought 
before the British Association at their visit to this 
large and enterprising commercial town is the con- 
dition of nautical astronomy in the merchant service 
—a science, the application of which is decided] 
the most important to mankind. The loss of li 
and property which is annually caused by a de- 
fective knowledge of this science would astonish 
were it publicly known.” After urging the im- 
portance of erecting a nautical observatory, the 
objects of such an establishment in a port like this 
are said to be the “‘acourate knowledge of Liverpool 
time and the care of chronometers while in port, 
so that a captain when he sails may receive his chro- 
nometers, sure both of their error and rate, which 
at present he cannot do. In this the Committee 
have no intention of disparaging the chronometer- 
makers of Liverpool, for it is stated that even in 
London the times obtained from celebrated makers 
have differed two minutes, and these two minutes 
might have caused a wreck.” I have quoted the 
above extracts in order to show that hopes were 
entertained of an improvement being effected in 
navigation by having recourse to more accurate 
means of rating and testing the quality of chrono- 
meters employed in the merchant service. In 
accordance with the wishes expressed in the 
memorial the corporation established a first-rate 
nautical observatory. This observatory has now 
been in operation, so far as regards the rating and 
testing of chronometers, for nearly ten years; 
the very active part taken by the British Associa 
tion in the recommendation of its establishment at 
its first visit to this town leads me to hope that an 
equal degree of interest will be taken at this, its 








less reluctance than concern that I feel it my duty 


second visit, in the results of our labcurs. 
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regards the purely scientific department, the ob- 


servations have for the most part been printed, and 
the liberality of the corporation in supplying the 
observatory with the magnificent instruments with 
which these observations were made will, I doubt 
not, be highly appreciated by the distinguished 
visitors now in this town. There is, however, one 
department of the observatory to which public 
attention has not been directed so fully as, I think, 
its importance deserves. I allude to the rating and 
testing of chronometers ; this. being, moreover, the 
main object for which the observatory was esta- 
plished. In the Memorial from which I have 
quoted, it is stated that a captain could not at that 
time obtain the correct error and rate of his chro- 
nometer in consequence of the time not being 
accurately known. Since the establishment of the 
observatory this deficiency has been removed ; the 
arrangements for obtaining and carrying on the 
time are so complete that no sensible error can 
possibly arise in that way. Having accomplished 
this object, our attention has been directed to 
further improvements ; and the exquisite arrange- 
ments which we possess for testing time-keepers, 
have led us to the discovery of a source of error, 
to which chronometers employed in the merchant 
service are subject, the importance of attending to 
which I will endeavour to explain. To enable the 
mariner to find his longitude at sea by the chro- 
nometer, he is furnished with its daily gain or loss, 
which is called its rate. The practice almost univer- 
sally adopted has been to take for granted that this 
rate is uniform during the voyage. Chronometers 
are supposed to be compensated for the changes of 
temperature to which they must necessarily be 
exposed at sea in different latitudes, and captains 
are instructed to use the same rate in a!l climates, 
Now, we are prepared toshow that, forchronometers 
employed in the merchant service, the average 
change of rate caused by changing the temperature 
from 40° to 60° Fahr. is seven seconds a day. Hence, 
if we ascertain the rate of a chronometer on shore 
with the most scrupulous degree of accuracy, in a 
temperature of 40°, and this chronometer be after- 
wards taken to sea and exposed to a temperature 
of 60° for the short period of eighteen days, the ac- 
cumulated error on Greenwich time, according to 
the above-named average will be upwards of two 
minutes, and an error of two minutes it is stated 
in the Memorial before referred to might cause a 
wreck, This variation of rate, from change of tem- 
perature, differs so much in different time-keepers 
that, without a trial, no idea can be formed of its 
amount in any particular chronometer. In order 
to show this more clearly, we have compiled, from 
the records of the observatory, three tables ; each 
table shows the change of rate for each of one 
hundred chronometers, caused by changing the 
temperature to the extent named in the respective 
headings. Notwithstanding the great change of 
tate (shown by the tables to have been produced 
by change of temperature) we find that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the original rates return the 
instant that the original temperature is restored. 
On an average of about one chronometer in twenty 
it is found that the rate changes in the most capri- 
cious manner with almost every change of tempe- 
rature ; and an examination of our records will 
show the sea rates of such chronometers are equally 
uncertain,—no dependence whatever can be placed 
on them. Such imperfect time-keepers have neces- 
sarily been rejected in forming the tables, but in 
other respects the chronometers were taken in 
succession as they were presented at theobservatory. 
are arranged in the order of change of rate, 
beginning with the chronometer which gained the 
most and ending with that which lost the most. 
In Table 1 the average change in the daily rate 
caused by changing the temperature from 40° to 
60° is 6-97"; taking the two extremes, one chrono- 
meter in the hundred gained 15:3", and one lost 
72'2" a day, by changing the temperature only 20°; 
the average change of rate of the first ten in the 
hundred is 7-1" gaining ; the average of the second 
ten is 0°3" losing ; and the average of the last ten 
in the hundred is 29°8" losing. There are 15 
meters in which the loss is more than 4” and 
less than 5” a day, and there are six in which the 
loss is more than 8” and-less than 9" a day ; so that 





it is quite possible for a captain to have two or 
three chronometers, all of which might place the 
ship in nearly the same longitude, and this longi- 
tude might, notwithstanding, by the accumulated 
errors of the chronometers in two or three weeks, 
be wrong to an amount to place the ship in danger. 
Tables 2 and 3 show the change of rate caused by 
changing the temperature from 60° to 80° and from 
50° to 80° respectively ; the variations, it will be 
seen, were much greater in the low than in the high 
temperatures, It appears, as before stated, that 
about 5 per cent. of the chronometers which have 
passed through the observatory are altogether unfit 
to be used for nautical purposes. With the means 
which we possess for testing, there is no difficulty 
in detecting such chronometers in a trial of two or 
three weeks, With regard to the remaining 95 
per cent., it appears that very great dependence 
may be placed on them if we take into consideration 
the change of rate due to change of temperature. 
Unfortunately, we have no record of the tem- 
perature to which the chronometers that have 
passed through the observatory have been exposed 
during the voyage; but we find that the ave- 
rage of the sea rates of chronometers employed 
in the American trade agrees with the rates 
of the same chronometers on shore in a tem- 
perature of about 60°, and that the average of 
the sea rates of chronometers which have been 
exposed to a tropical climate during great part of 
the voyage, agrees with the rates of the same 
chronometers on shore in a temperature of about 
80°. The regularity with which we find this to 
take place is such as to leave no doubt as to the 
advantage which an intelligent navigator would 
derive by correcting the rate of an imperfectly 
compensated chronometer for change of tempera- 
ture when the voyage is long and the climate 
changeable. Captains, however, have never been 
instructed to do this; such a method of proceeding 
forms no part of their education ; and even in the 
examination which all are now compelled to un- 
dergo before they take the command of a ship, 
their attention is not even drawn to the possibility 
of the rates of chronometers being affected by 
change of temperature. The rates, as before stated, 
are assumed to be uniform in all climates. The 
different owners of the 300 chronometers, the 
variable rates of which are shown jn the tables, 
were made acquainted with this imperfection for 
the first time when they sent their chronometers 
to the Liverpool Observatory. I am not aware of 
the existence of any other establishment in the 
world in which captains of merchant ships can 
obtain any information relative to the variation of 
the rates of their chronometers in different tem- 
peratures. Attention appears to have been exclu- 
sively directed to accurate astronomical means of 
determining the rate. Now, our records show 
that the average variation of rate caused by 
changing the temperature so small a quantity as 
one degree of Fahrenheit, is very much greater 
than the probable error in the rate arising from 
any imperfection in our astronomical means of 
determining it. If we assume the rate to be affect- 
ed by no other cause, the variation arising from 
change of temperature is so great, that unless we 
take it into account, the agreement between the 
land and sea rate must be the result of mere ac- 
cidental coincidence, and practically this is found 
to be the case. Professional raters make them- 
selves acquainted with the sea rates of the various 
chronometers which pass through their hands, and 
then adapt the shore rates to them. The cause of 
this variation between the shore and sea rate is 
generally supposed not to be known. The duty 
of finding out the amount of variation by collect- 
ing and discussing the sea and shore rates is confided 
to the professional rater, and captains are kept in 
ignorance of its existence, so that a change of tem- 
perature may at any time be the cause of the chro- 
nometer deceiving both the rater and the captain. 
That serious disasters do occasionally occur from 
this cause there cannot bea doubt ; and it is quite 
certain that they might be avoided, either by cap- 
tains being made acquainted with the variation of 
rate peculiar to each of their chronometers, or by 
makers removing the fault by effecting a more 


perfect compensation. With respect to the former 








method, our records show that in an o! 
provided with the necessary apparatus, it is quite 
practicable to ascertain the variation of rate due 
to change of temperature, and to supply captains 
with the means of making the correction. With 
regard to the latter, the attention of chronometer 
makers has been directed to the subject for many 
years ; numerous methods have been patented 
professing to effect a more perfect ensation, 
and we find, by the published rates of the chro- 
nometers which are now sent to Greenwich annu- 
ally for trial, that three-fourths of them are said to 
have some improvement intended to remove this 
serious defect. Now, what is the effect of all this 
upon chronometers employed in the merchant ser- 
vice ? We need only to appeal to the results shown 
by the tables which I now present for an answer : 
they show how excessively those chronometers lose 
at the two extremes of temperature, and instead 
of three-fourths, as at Greenwich, having some im- 
provement, we find the ordinary imperfect method 
of effecting the compensation almost universally had 
recourse to. The practice adopted by makers of 
applying their improvements to chronometers in- 
tended for the navy, and not applying them to those 
intended for the merchant service, has doubtless 
arisen from the knowledge that in the former they 
would be tested at the Greenwich Observatory pre- 
vious to their being purchased; while in the latter, 
captains and those about to purchase chronometers 
have, till lately, had no means of testing them, or 
making themselves acquainted with the advantage 
of any improvement in the compensation; and now 
that this great boon is offered them in Liverpool, 
through the liberality of the corporation, the 
advantage to be derived from it is so little under- 
stood that but comparatively few avail themselves 
of it. If some method could be devised of dis- 
seminating knowledge on this subject amongst 
captains, shipowners, and underwriters —all of 
whom are deeply interested in a quick and secure 
passage—surely some means would be taken for 
testing all chronometers in those temperatures to 
which ships are liable to be exposed at sea previous 
to their being placed in the hands of captains. By 
so doing, navigation would be greatly facilitated 
and rendered much more secure; and the best 
method of accomplishing this object is, I think, a 
subject well worthy of the consideration of the Bri- 
tish Association; for it will be found that we are in 
possession of most undoubted evidence that the 
rates of chronometers now employed in the mer- 
chant service are so much affected by change of 
temperature as to render them very unsafe, and 
even dangerous instruments, in the hands of cap- 
tains who are unacquainted with the facts which I 
have so imperfectly developed in this brief notice. 
We therefore entertain the hope that more efficient 
and systematic efforts will speedily be made to diffuse 
the requisite information amongst all those who 
are personally or otherwise interested in these 
important matters, which I have now presumed to 
bring under the notice of the British Association. 
Admiral BEECHEY, who had taken thechair of the 
Section during the temporary absence of its Presi- 
dent, observed as follows :—The importance of the 
paper which you have just heard read may not per- 
haps be apparent, especially to the ladies, and to the 
gentlemen who are unacquainted with the sea ; 
but they will be able to appreciate its value, when 
it is known that the correct position ofa ship at 
sea often depends upon the chronometer; and, con- 
sequently, that the safety of the vessel, the cargo, 
and the lives of the persons embarked must depend 
upon the correct going of that instrument. It 
appears by Mr. Hartnup’s paper, that he subjects 
the chronometers entrusted to his care to different 
temperatures ; and by such means, he states, that 
he is able to furnish the masters who take them to 
sea with the rates which those chronometers will 
take up in the various latitudes through which the 
ship which carries them may have to pass. So 
great an advantage must be evident to all masters 
entrusted with the navigation of ships, and they 
cannot but see the great propriety of having their 
chronometers so tested while the vessel is in port; 
and I am sure they will acknowledge how much 
the thanks of the mercantile navy are due to the 
Observatory Committee of Liverpool for the readi- 
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ness with which they at all times give the use | 


of the Observatory for pu connected with the 
interests of the mercantile navy. I shall have 
occasion tq refer again to this subject; and I will 
now only ask you, if it is your pleasure, that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Hartnup 
for this useful paper.—Capt. FitzRoy, R.N,, said 
he thanked Mr. Hartnup, in common with the 
entire nautical profession and all interested in 
navigation, for having drawn attention to the 
errors caused by changes of temperature in the 
performance of ships’ chronometers, and for the 
methods he had devised for determining and cor- 
recting those errors, But the rams 8 Captain 
wished to warn all captains of ships against the 
risk of taking their chronometers on shore, and 
then on board again, after having been rated. 
Rating them under proper supervision on board 
by the dropping of time-balls, he considered much 
to be preferred. He also gave a warning that 
captains should not, particularly after being long 
at sea, trast too implicitly to the performance of 
single chronometers without properly checking 
that performance from time to time; as he knew 
that rates, however accurately determined on shore, 
varied on long voyages. 

‘On Mechanical Antecedents of Motion, Heat, 
and Light,’ by Prof. W. THomson, 

* Account of Experimental Researchesin Thermo- 
Electricity,’ by Prof. W. Taomson.—The experi- 
ments described in this paper have been made for 
the purpose of continuing the investigation of va- 
rious branches of the subject commenced in re- 
searches, of which an account was published in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society for May 
last. In one class of experiments, thermo-electric 
inversions, of the kind first discovered by Prof. 
Cumming, were sought for between various pairs 
of metals; and many remarkable variations of 
order in the thermo-electric series were found. 
The following table exhibits the results of observa- 
tions to determine the neutral points in various 
cases in which thermo-electric inversions had been 
ascertained. The first column is the temperature, 
Centigrade, at which the two metals opposite 
-are thermo-electrically neuttal to one another, 
-and the latter metal is that which passes the other 
from bismuth towards antimony as the temperature 
rises :— 


—14° Cent........ P.3—Brass. 
HTT 7D 59. veree P, —Cadmium. 
ss, Geen P, —Silver. 
gh REE ee P, —Zine 
re P.—Lead 
etre ee P .—Brass. 
44° | wu..4 Pg—Tin. 
erat Lead—Brass, 
East, wasted P , —Copper. 
hg ORE P, —Brass. 
RE) pees snents P, —Lead 
OU 5 da, ahaha P ,—Tin. 
a Tron—Cadmium. 
Sy” gg, <asnee Tron—Silver. 
BBO? «99: \ 47040 Iron—Copper. 


*,* Pi, Pa, P3 denote three different specimens of. pla- 
tinum wire, which have been found to differ very markedly 


and constantly in their thermo-electric qualities. 


It was also found that brass becomes neutral to 
copper, and copper becomes neutral to silver, at 
some high temperature, estimated at from 800° to 
1400° Cent., in the former case, and from 700° 
A diagram, showing the 
results of these observations, and the orders of 
the different metals in the thermo-electric series at 
different temperatures, was exhibited tothe Section. 
In other experiments the effects of magnetization 
on the thermo-electric qualities of iron were tested. 
It was found that both soft iron wire, longitudi- 
nally magnetized when actually under the influ- 
ence of a galvanic helix, and steel magnetized per- 
manently in an ordinary way and removed from 
the magnetic influence by which the magnetic state 
is induced, exhibit very decided thermo-electric 
effects of the magnetization : in each case a thermo- 
electric current ‘in metal homogeneous, except as 
regards magnetization, could be produced with 
great facility ; the current being always from un- 
magnetized to magnetized through the hot junc- 
tions. It is intended to continue the experiments 


to 1000° in the latter. 


to ascertain the effects of transverse magnetization 
on portions of a circuit of soft iron or of steel wire ; 
and to test the differences of thermo-electric pro- 
perties in different directions in a magnetized mass, 
which the author anticipated from certain consider- 
ations more fully explained in a theoretical paper 
on thermo-electricity in crystals recently communi- 
cated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Ex- 
periments on the effects of temporary and per- 
manent strains, by tension, and by either lateral 
or longitudinal compression, on various metals 
were described. The thermo-electric effects of 
temporary tension in the cases of copper and iron, 
which had been communicated by the author to 
the Royal Society in May (namely, current from 
stretched to unstretched through hot, in copper, 
and from unstretched to stretched through hot, in 
iron), were verified by means of a new form of 
apparatus so simple that he hoped to be able with 
great ease to test the corresponding property for a 
great variety of metals. In those two cases the 
permanent thermo-electric effects of permanent 
extension by drawing the wires through a draw- 
plate which had been discovered by Magnus, were 
the reverse of temporary effects of temporary ex- 
tension discoyered by the author of the present 
paper. The thermo-electric. effects produced by 
permanent lateral compression, always found to 
agree with those of permanent longitudinal exten- 
sion, were tested in the cases of zinc, tin, cadmium, 
and lead, and were found to be the same as in the 
case of copper. The current was from unstrained 
to strained through hot in each case. Some of 
these results agreed, while others appeared at 
variance, with what might have been expected 
from Magnus’s careful experiments; but as the 
author had not completed a cycle of experiments 
which he proposed to make on the thermo-electric 
effects, either temporary or permanent, of longi- 
tudinal extensions, lateral compressions, longitu- 
dinal compressions, and lateral extensions, he re- 
frained from any further remarks on the present 
occasion, 

‘On the Pressure and Latent Heat of Vapour,’ 
by Mr. W. RANKINE. 

‘On the Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic 
Equations,’ by Mr. CavLEY.—This communication 
was too abstruse for the general reader. 

‘On an Extension of Quaternions,’ by Sir W. R. 
Hamiuron,—The author showed how by a slight 
change in the formule of quaternions which he 
had already published, and a slightly different in- 
terpretation of the sector and versor, they became 
applicable to the investigation of the properties of 
the spheroid, 

‘On a New Photometer,’ by M. Babinet.— 
This photometer consisted of a tube at one end of 
which was a Nichol’s Prism, through which the 
light to be valued is admitted, the radient or 
source of the light being placed at a measured dis- 
tance. As it passes along the tube the light en- 
counters a bundle of glass plates through which, 
as it passes, it is polarized " refraction. It then 
passes on and is received at the eye-pieces ; another 
tube, furnished also at its extremity with a Nichol’s 
prism, also enters the side of this first tube at such 
a place and at such an angle as that light admitted 
from a standard source at a fixed distance is re- 
flected to the eye-piece by the same bundle of 

arallel glass plates, through which the former 
ight is refracted. By turning the Nichol’s prisms, 
exact complementary colours can be had from each 
source, and where the images of oblong slits, 
through which the light passes, are made to cross 
at the eye-piece, the crossed part will be free from 
either colour when the light to be tried is at exactly 
the ‘istance which, gives the same intensity to the 
light which enters the instrument as that which 
comes from the standard. .A comparison of the 


the light to be valued, in the usual and well-known 
method. 
‘ New Observations on Solar Spots and Feculas, 





squares of these distances gives the intensity of 


and their true Causes,’ by M. CHAcoRNAC, com- 
municated by the Abbé Moicno. —M, Cha- 
cornac considers the solid body of the sun, to be 
surrounded with a luminous envelope extending 
to a short distance as well as by an atmosphere 


‘envelope and body of the sun is very dense, de- 


tached clouds or, other bodies floating jin. this 
atmosphere when they were light enough to float 
outside and beyond the luminous envelope, econsij- 
tute spots and can be shown to be capable of exhi- 
biting all their usual phenomena, while those which 
are dense enough to descend into the luminous 
atmosphere constituted’ feecula; those lower stil] 
were hidden from view by the brilliancy of the 
luminous enyelope., . ___, 
Prof. STEVELLY said that if he correctly under. 
stood the views of M. Chacornac jas given by the 
learned Abbé, they, were exactly those ori inally 
propounded by Sir William Herschel, father to 
our own Sir John W, F. Herschel, 
‘On Photographs of the Moon and of the Sua,’ 
by the Rev. J. B. Reapr.—It is well known that 
the early attempts of astronomers to obtain. photo- 
graphic representations of the moon were rewarded 
with no success. Signor Rondini had indeed ob- 
tained photographic images of the nebula and 
sword of Orion; and these are stated to have been 
of such singular beauty and precision, that each 
star, each filmy nebulous streak, faithfully depicted 
its own position. Dr, Robinson, of Armagh, was 
led, by the report of these experiments, to endea- 
vour to procure a daguerreotype impression of the 
moon’s surface. A portion of the disc, as he stated 
at the Meeting of the British Association at Cork, 
in 1843, was brought within the image of a power- 
ful reflecting telescope, at which time the crater of 
Copernicus was in active, operation, and giving out 
a most intense light. _ This brilliant image was 
thrown upon a daguerreotype plate which Was 
placed in the focus of the reflector, and left ex- 
posed to its action for twenty minutes, Although 
a good impression of a building could be procured, 
upon plates similar ovens. in a minute, yet 
this prolonged exposure to this light produced no 
impression. The experiment by Dr. Robinson was 
supposed to prove, in the first place, that lunar 
light will not act upon ioduret of silver, and in the 
next place, that it is not combined with that che- 
nically active principle, which is,termed by Hunt, 
Energia; and which exists in the rays of the remote 
stars which form the nebula of Orion’s sword and 
of Andromeda, and as I may state from experi- 
ments in Dr. Lee’s Observatory and my own, in 
the rays of a Lyrz also, These conclusions, how- 
ever, were too hastily arrived at, for it can now be 
proved that Dr. Robinson’s failure arose not fromthe 
entire absence of chemicalaction in the moon’s rays, 
but from his.using a preparation of silver in which 
the equilibrium was not sufficiently unstable to 
be overcome by so weak a force. More sensitive 
preparations have afforded other and satisfactory 
results, Mr. Whipple exhibited, in the United 
States department of the Exhibition in 185], a 
daguerreotype of the moon, which received. the 
highest commendation as being one of the most 
satisfactory attempts that had been made to realize, 
by a photographic process, the telescopic appear- 
ance of a heavenly body; and thus to commence a 
new era in astronomical representation. The two 
daguerreotypes of the moon, an original and a 
copy, which illustrate this paper, will be examined 
with some interest by the Section. The fainter 
picture, produced by the. moon herself, in the 
focus of Bond's refractor, was taken in America, 
It possesses a very remarkable, but. latent sharp- 
ness, which, however, is so scarcely visible to the 
eye, that to ascribe to it this character may almor 
provoke a smile. The proof of its having such a 
property is furnished by the beautiful copy of it 
of the same size, which my friend, the Royal As. 
tronomer for Edinburgh,. obtained by throwing 
strong sunlight upon the moon’s daguerreot 
picture of herself, and obtaining a reverse. sol 
impression of it in a common camera, the conju 
gate foci being equal. The tones of grey and ye 
low which mark the action of, the moon, become 
when handled by the sun, fine contrasts of black 
and white. The mountain chain round the, portion 
of the Mare Imbrium, is finely given in the copy 
though it almost requires a stretch of the minds 
eye to discover some of the. details in the origin 
The well-known ray of light from Menelaus, past 
ing through, the centre of the Mare Serenitatis, 4s 





which at lower parts, or those next to the luminous 


another point ofstriking contrast in the two pictures 
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the craters. It is said that Lord Rosse was much in- 
terested with this happy experiment by Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth, as it tended to solve a question which had 
often occurred to him respecting the probable bene, 
ficial use of penetrating sunlight under such cir- 
cumstances ; and in this point of view, it is well 
worthy of being recorded. Two Calotype examples 
of selenography form additional illustrations of 
this paper. The small moon, fastened on a corner 
of the larger picture, was taken by Mr. Henry 
Pollock with a double combination of short focus, 
and in less than a second. .The bright point of 
Tycho, though on so small a scale, is well marked 
at the top of this minute Calotype, and the seas, to 
which I have already referred, give their more 
sombre reflection at the bottom. This is chiefly of 
interest as showing the decided energy of a power 
which in former years was supposed to be absent, 
The more important drawing is a large positive 
picture of the full moon, nearly nine inches in dia- 
meter, and therefore on a scale of about 250 miles 
to the inch, of which the negative was taken, on 
the 6th of September, in the focus of the “Craig 
telescope,” at Wandsworth, whose diameter is 24 
inches and focal length 77 feet,—and when I state 
that it is the first attempt, it will be received, not- 
withstanding certain imperfections of manipulation, 
which are not concealed by artificial tinting, as a 
step in the right direction. All the more important 
features of the moon’s surface will be discovered by 
those who are familiar with their telescopic appear- 
ance, and the portion of the eastern hemisphere 
admits of interesting comparison with the sun’s 
daguerreotype copy already described. We find 
in both, and with almost equal distinctness, the 
Mare Crisium with the bright surrounding country 
which separates it from the Mare Feecunditatis 
and Mare Tranquillitatis to the south and west,— 
the Crater Menelaus with the ray already spoken 
of, — the semi-circular ridge round the Mare 
Imbrium, and the unreflective crater, Plato, at 
its north-west extremity. On tbe western side, we 
have the bright Aristarchus, Kepler, Copernicus, 
and Tycho, with the streams of molten lava extend- 
ing over the southern hemisphere ; but owing to 
the phase of full moon, the craters and mountains 
are not relieved by shadows. The time of exposure 
of the collodion negative was thirty-five seconds; 
but it is evident that Tycho and the brighter 
portions are overworked. In the absence also of 
an equatorial mounting, perfect steadiness could 
not in the first instance be secured. Mr. Gravatt 
applied a micrometer screw to the eye end of the 
telescope, and turned it, with a winch handle, and 
when the moon was on the meridian. this was 
almost tantamount to an equatorial motion for the 
space of thirty-five seconds. A fine wire stretched 
across an aperture in a slip of wood was placed 
close behind a negative when in the focus of the 
telescope, and Mr. Gravatt found that by humming 
a tune he could turn the handle of the micrometer 
s0 steadily as to keep Aristarchus continually 
bisected. Mr. Prout, who prepared the collodion 
surface, unfortunately counted the seconds too 
loudly for ‘‘the man at the wheel,” and hence 
arose a little cause of unsteadiness, which was 
afterwards prevented by my attending to the 
time of exposure instead of Mr. Prout. Collodion 
pietures of the moon, as well defined as her 
at on the ground glass, and taken through 
er phases, would leave scarcely anything to 

be desired in consequence of the magnifying power 
of the object-glass itself; and future experiments 
will be directed by Mr. Craig into this channel. 
On the night of the 11th of September, we re- 
newed our attempt when the moon was in a more 
Picturesque position ; but an undetected source of 
error, and the increasing density of the fog when 
the moon was on the meridian, prevented us from 
Procuring a successful negative, Moreover, the 
tue photogenic focus has not yet been. obtained by 
means of sulphate of quinine. I may state, how- 
‘ver, that the division in Saturn’s ring, the slate- 
were ring, and the inner satellites, were well 
yr out with my solid eye-piece, under a power 

of 0; and a and ¢, Lyre, with their minute 
companions, were also well exhibited. In fact, 


confessedly admitting of improvement in figure, 
consists in its command over the faintest points of 
light. That so large an object-glass, worked at 4 
mechanical disadvantage by hand, and not machine 
polished, should do so much in its first offer to the 
stars, is far from discreditable to those who calcu- 
lated and ground the curves; and the errors which 
are now known and estimated, will be corrected by | 
re-working the surfaces on the plan adopted by | 
Lord Rosse and Mr. Lassell. On the 12th, the 
morning following, I endeavoured, with Mr. 
Gravatt at his proper post, to take the sun on the 
meridian, and on the same scale as the moon; and 
I succeeded by an instantaneous operation ip ex- 
hibiting, in the negative, the peculiar mottled 
character of the surface which is usually brought 
out by igh magnifying power. Dr. Diamond, 





who printed the positive of the moon, found the 
sun picture, however, rather overdone for trans- | 
ferring.—It will be necessary, therefore, either to 
use collodion and nitrate of silver simply, without | 
any or but little sensitive solution, or else to pass | 
the sun’s rays through some coloured glass, which | 
will partially retard their energy. A series of | 
pictures of the spots ‘on the sun, as well as of the 
general surface, may then be successfully obtained ; 
and hence it is not too much to anticipate some 
accession to our knowledge of the physical character 
of both our great luminaries by means of this 
gigantic telescope, which Dr. Diamond enables me 
to exhibit photographically to the Section. 


Ssction B.—CHEMISTRY. 

‘On the Distribution of Iodine in the Mineral, 
Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms,’ by Dr. 8. 
Macapam.—The author stated that an experiment 
where 100,000 cubic feet of air were analyzed, 
and one recently undertaken by him, where 50 
gallons of rain water were examined, having failed 
to yield a trace of iodine, he was inclined to think 
that other and more carefully conducted experi- 
ments were required before the statement advanced 
by Chatin—that an appreciable amount of iodine 
was present in the atmospkere—could be admitted. 
The author had found a trace of iodine in by 100 
gcse of the water used for domestic purposes in 

dinburgh, as also in about 60 land plants, some 
of which were edible,—such as potatoes, wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, peas, pears, apples, and goose- 
berries. The presence of iodine in the food of 
animals necessitated its introduction into the 
system of the animal, and, for a time at least, its 
retention there. _The author accordingly found 
iodine in the cat, the dog, the pig, the cow, the 
horse, and man. In every instance but one, 
muscle was the only part of the animal frame 
employed. In the horse, however, the lungs, 
liver, heart, spleen, and kidneys, as well as the 
muscle, were examined; and each organ yielded 
iodine. The milk and blood of the cow and com- 
moneggs gr a like affirmative result. The passage 
of iodine from the animal system had also occupied 
the attention of the author. By wearing a starched 
gauze respirator for six nights (about 50 hours), 
it was apparent, from no blue or rose tint being 
imparted to the gauze, that no iodine had left the 
system by that road ; whilst other experiments 
showed that the iodine compounds accompanied 
the other saline matters in. their passage from the 
animal. No direct experiments had been made 
on soils; but considering that iodine is uniformly a 
constituent of limestone rocks, and that these are 
always present in and applied to soils, the author 
believed that the latter must, to a greater or less 
extent, contain iodine. 
‘Note on the Presence of Lead in Hydrochloric 
and Nitric Acids,’ by Dr. 8. MacaDam.—In the 
course of some analyses made with the view of 
determining, if possible, the presence of lead in 
animal organisms, the author saw reason to suspect 
that the acids employed by him might ¢ontain lead. 
On testing these—which were the purest to be 
purchased from the manufacturers—small but very 
distinct. indications ,of Jead, were obtained. In 
commercial or impure. specimens of hydrochloric 
and nitric acids, the lead is much more abundant. 
The importance of such a discovery in reference to 
searching for metallic poisons in organized tissues 





he present superiority of the telescope, though 





is so great, that the author would caution analytical 


chemists against the useof the acids for such pur- 
poses without previously. testing them for lead. 

After the reading of this, paper, .an interestin 
conversation ensped, in which Profs. MILLER +s | 
Wilamsoy and Mr, Warinctox . book part,— 
and in, the course,of which it. was stated, that a 
considerable portion of lead, had been,detected in 
snuff and curry; and instances were named of par- 
ties who had _ been, sufierers fram. this poisonous 
substance being introduced into the system by 
snuff-taking. . 

‘On a New Method of Alkalimetry,’ by Dr. 
A. P. Price, 

‘On the Chemical Examination of some Alloys of 
Copper and Zine,’ by Mr. D. Forses,—The alloys 
which formed the subject of this paper were pro- 
duced accidentally in the ordinary process of brass- 
making; where, by some accidental circumstances 
which were difficult to explain, a separation of the 
compounds contained in an ordinary . brass had 
resulted, and on breaking presented parts of a 
brilliant silvery white fracture ; whereas other 
parts of the same mass were deep yellow, and of a 
crystalline texture. Both these were submitted to 
chemical examination, and the results, as well as 
the methods of examination, given in detail. . The 
white alloy, which was so brittle,as to, be easily 
reduced to powder, was found to consist of copper 
46°51 and zinc 53°49 per cent., which would closely 
approximate to the chemical formula Cu; Zn; 
The yellow, which, on the contrary, was not at all 
brittle, was found to.contain 56°91 per cent, copper 
and 43°09 zinc,—or agreeing with the formula 
Cuy Zn3,— so, that both these alloys were evi- 
dently definite compounds. Specimens were then 
shown of similar alloys reproduced. by the admix- 
ture of these metals; and. particular attention was 
drawn to the fact, that a white alloy containing as 
much copper as 46} per ¢ent. had not previously 
been made known; and that above.and below this 
per-centage, within very small limits, the alloys 
were invariably described as yellow ; and that in 
Mallet’s researches all alloys mentioned by him 
containing from as little copper as 32°8 per cent. 
and upwards were found to be of a decided, or 
even dark, yellow colour. The peculiarity of the 
extraordinary brilliant silvery appearance of the 
white alloy would appear to make it very applicable 
to the manufacture of reflectors or specula; but no 
experiments had been made on this point. 

Prof. MILLER consjdered the white alloy re- 
ferred to, a ‘véry, interesting one ; and on being 
informed that from the same pot of metal six cast- 
ings had been obtained, one of which only was 
white, he thought it probable that the phenomenon 
was due to a separation of the metals or alloys as 
exemplified in ‘* Pattinson’s process.”—Mr. DEANE 
stated that he had noticed in a large sheet of lead 
(probably an alloy) a number of centres of crystal- 
lization, round each of which the lead. was very 
brittle; whilst at the other parts of the sheet, the 
tough character of ordinary lead could be distinctly 
observed. 

‘On the Amounts of, and Methods of estimating, 
Ammonia and Nitrie Acid in Rain Water,’ by 
Mr. J. B. Lawes and Dr,.J, H, GiLpert, 

‘QOn.a Method of Analysis applicable to, the 
Quantitative Estimation of Nitric and Acetic 
Acids,’ by Dr. J. H. Guapsrone.—The method 
proposed consisted in distilling the substance to 
be analyzed with a very large quantity of sul- 
phuric acid in a retort, and in collecting the con- 
densed distillate in a receiver containing water and 
carbonate of baryta.. The acid is speedily con- 
verted into baryta salt; the amount of which can 
be estimated by the ordinary processes, Various 
precautions requisite for the Bropse conducting of 
the experiment were described. The process was 
submitted, not as inyolying any, new Principle, 
nor yet as being a perfectly accurate method, but 
as one which the author had found to be efficient 
in. overcoming one of the difficulties in, practical 


analysis. , 

‘On the Estimation of Iron by the Method of 
Marguerite ; and some Notes on the Preparation 
of the Standard Solution, of F ermmenganets of 
Potash,’ by Mr, E. C. Nicuonsoy and Dr. D. 8. 
PRICE, : 

‘On aStereoscopic Cosmoramic Lens,’ designed by 
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Mr. G. Knicut, and communicated by Mr. DEane. 
—This is a modification of the beautiful instrument 
invented by Sir David Brewster. The improve- 
ment consists in employing, in place of the two 
small semi-lenses, one large one, which is rendered 
stereoscopic by cutting an ordinary plano-convex 
lens.in half, removing more or less of the opposite 
outer diameters, and then transposing the pieces 
so that the original centre of the lens becomes the 
two sides, and the outer edges come together in 
the middle. The advantages obtained by this 
arrangement is an increased facility for viewing as 
one the double pictures. Only one adjustment is 
necessary for all sights, viz. increasing or diminish- 
ing the distance between the lens and the double 
picture. 





SATURDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
‘On the Geology of India,’ by Mr. G. B. 
GREENOUGH.—The author commenced this Report 
by observing, that the study of organic remains is: 





nants. Bones of the mastodon and other mammals 
are found in Perim Id., in the Gulf of Cambay, and 
in the territory of the Nizam.—Zocene. The clay of 
Caribari cliff, N.E. of Bengal, was described by 
Mr. Colebrook as resembling the London clay, and 
containing shells, fish palates, and defensive spines, 
similar to those of Sheppy. Major Fulljames 
describes a clay with septaria, like London clay, 
met with in sinking a well north of Gogo ; it was 
reached at 35 feet, and not passed through at 
356 feet. Clay, with shells generically like those 
of the London basin, has been found on the banks 
of the Irawadi, in Birmah. Silicified shells were 
found by Voysey, between two layers of trap in 
the Deccan. Fragments of chert and argillaceous 
stone, containing sand and freshwater shells (of the 
genera Bulimus, Succinea, Unio, Melania, Lim- 
nea, Physa, Paludina, and remains of Cypris and 
Chara,) are found entangled in the trap, or scat- 
tered over its surface, in the Sichel Hills. Num- 
mulite beds encircle the Persian Gulf, follow the 
chain of Elborus, and the tableland of Iran; 


——_—— ———_ —$—_—__ 
the Deccan, and are also metamorphic and of par. 
tial occurrence. Numerous beds of occur 
in the Madras Presidency, but their relations are 
uncertain. The Diamond Sandstone of Goleonda 
is a more or less compact breccia, red and white 
without fossils; its exact age is unknown. Salt 
springs occasionally break out from the sandstone 
or its vicinity. With the subjacent limestone, it 
covers large areas, in almost horizontal layers: 
but at the edge of the plains of Cuddapah it 
rises in highly-inclined strata immediately y 
granite. Traces of coal are said to exist in the 
diamond sandstone north-west of Nagpoor, ‘and 
abundantly along the valley of the Nerbudda,— 
Burdwan Coal. At Burdwan the character of the 
coal is slaty. The genera of plants are partly Eng. 
lish, some Australian, some peculiar. Of the 

lish genera four occur in the coal measures,—viz, 
Sphenophyllum, Poacites, Calamites, and Peco. 
pteris.—Jurassic of Deccan. It has been ascertained 
by Messrs. Hislop and Hunter that the great trap 
deposit of the western Ghauts rests on a sandstone, 


the corner-stone of modern geology, and that much | reach the mountains of Canbul, and the Western 
more of the history of the earth may be learnt Himalaya, descend the Solyman chain, and follow 
from these than from the nature and properties of | that of Hala to the mouth of the Indus :—pass 
inorganic matter. The idea of a definite succession | again east along the flank of the Himalaya to the 
of mineral masses can no longer be maintained; | confluence of the Ganges and Brahmapootra. 
each formation containing its own sandstones, They have been traced along 25° or 26° in longi- 
clays and limestones, regularly or irregularly tude, from Beloochistan to east of the meridian of 
occurring. The same bed changes its mineral Calcutta, and over 12° in latitude from the Runn 
character in different countries, or even in the of Cutch to the north of Cashmere.— Cret s. | referred to this formation. According to Mr. James 
same country, and sometimes in the same quarry. It would appear that a branch from the main body | Hardiethe New Red with salt may be traced through 
The contact of an igneous or platonic with a sedi- of the chalk extends from the Taurus to the head of | the Baralpur northward through Delhi, and there 
mentary rock will __ so disguise the latter as to the PersianGulf. The cretaceous beds of the Deccan | connected with the salt and gypsum-bearing rocks 
defy recognition. The transformation of lias into were first described by Newbold in 1840. The! in Lahore, Moultan, &c., southwards towards 
Lydian stone, Jurassic limestone into dolomite, fossils of Pondicherry were pronounced by Prof. | Cutch, perhaps to Persia, forming a zone round the 
chalk into marble, sandstone or clay into jasper, Forbes Neocomian,—those of Verdachellum and | great elevated formation of Central India, and 
prove how unsafe it is to place implicit reliance on Trichinopoli equivalents of the upper greensand and | separating it from the primary. Muschelkalk has 
mineralogical character. The prodigious quantity gault. M. D’Orbigny considered the whole Seno- | been observed by Capt. Strachey, north of the 
of plutonic rock, which occupies both the northern nian, oroftheage of thechalk. Thecollectionsinclud- | valley of Niti, Himalaya. The fossils resemble 
and southern portions of India, are not the product ed many genera previously considered characteristic | those of St. Cassian, but the species are all distinct. 
of any one, but rather of all epochs; and, probably, of the Tertiaries: Cyprea, Oliva, Triton, Pyrula, | Twenty-five species were collected, belonging to 
many secondary beds still exist in that country Nerita, and numeroug species of Voluta; and it | the genera Ceratites, Goniatites, Ammonites, Spiri- 
as yet undiscovered. The parts least known are was inferred by Prot: Forbes that these genera fera, Terebratula, Chonetes(?), Pecten, Pholadomya. 
Cashmere and Nepaul, the west coast of Guzerat, mage their appearance earliest in the Eastern seas. |—Carboniferous Limestone. Organic remains col- 
and a large area in Orissa and the adjoining Rocks resembling the greensand, and especially | lected by Dr. Fleming in the limestone near the 
country. The following is a very brief abstract the Kentish rag, were observed by Dr. Jack in’ bottom of the escarpment of the salt range, Himaé 
of the Report, which was illustrated by a large Sumatra, and soft white chalk with Echini at Ben- | laya, include Producta Coraand Athyris Roysii.— 
coloured map of the whole country. Post-Tertiary. coolen. Cretaceous beds also occur in Borneo.— | Devonian? Kala orsalt range. The chief supply of 
—Regur, or Cotton Ground, a species of trap-tuf, Jurassic or Oolitic System. Kelloway rock (Callo- | salt is derived from the range between the Jhelum 
resembling Nile mud or the black earth of Russia. vien). The representatives of this formation were | and the Indus. According to Dr. Andrew Flem- 
It spreads over'the tableland of the ceded districts found in Cutch by Capt. Grant, consisting of ing, the gypseous red marl, with rock salt, lies at 
and Mysore, and flanks the Neilgherries and Salem slaty clay and calcareous slate, in horizontal beds, | the very base of the section, beneath the bituminous 
hills—covering almost the entire plateau of the forming hills capped with sandstone, containing | shale, with lignites and carboniferous limestone; 
Deccan, but has not been observed in the Konkan. varieties of T’rigonia costata, Ammonites Herveyi, | and he assigns it a place among the Devonian 
It contains no fossils. Kunker, a concretionary &c. Oolitic coal. The relative position of the | rocks. However, less pure rock-salt and salt 
substance analogous to the travertin of Italy, fill- Indian coal has hitherto baffled research, but it | springs occur in the outer ranges of the Himalaya, 
ing up fissures and cavities of the beds beneath it. may perhaps be classed with the Brora cual. In! in what are believed to be Eocene strata. The 
Bones of the mastodon have been found in it, and Cutch it underlies the Kelloway sandstone, and is | bituminous shales abound in iron pyrites, from 
the more recent beds contain fragments of pottery. everywhere intersected with dykes, slips, and | which alum is prepared exactly as at Whitby; the 
It is used as a rough building stone, and largelyin other dislocations. Oxford clay—fuller’s-earth. | manufacture has been carried on by the ancestors 
the production of lime.—Gootin, Chunam, a local In the part of the Himalaya examined by Capt. | of those now engaged in it for eight generations. 
name for an argillaceous limestone used for building Strachey the secondary limestones and shales | No fossils have been found in the saliferous beds 
in Bengal, Behar, Benares, &c. occursin nodules in parallel with the Silurian ridge were several thou- | of the Punjaub.—Silwrian. The higher regions of 
the alluvium, which, at Calcutta, is 500 to 600 feet sand feet in thickness, the upper portion being | the Himalaya afford many forms of Trilobites, 
thick. Near Benares, it contains fragments offresh- in some places almost made up of fragments of | Mollusca and Zoophytes, characteristic of the Silv- 
water shells. South of Madras, a dark clayabounds shells, some of the species resembling forms in the | rian period, very similar to those of Europe; not 
in marine shells used for lime-burning in preference cornbrash and fuller’s-earth. Above these are soft | one, perhaps, specifically identical with them. 
to the beach shells, as freer from salt. Laterite, dark shales, with hard nodules containing Ammo- In the discussion which followed, Prof. Srpe- 
or brick stone, of Buchanan, resembles the trap of nites and Belemnites of the age of the Oxford clay; ; wick dwelt on the importance of studying the 
the Rhine and the Piperino and Puzzolana of Italy. the Ammonitic rock probably extended to the | mineral character and physical structure of 
Tt extends to Malacca, Siam, Sumatra, Singapore, eastern part of Nepaul. They occur at an eleva- | rocks, without which he contended that geology 
&c. It caps the loftiest summits of the Eastern | tion of from 18,000 to 19,000 feet, and are held | would never have existed at all nor the 
and Western Ghauts, and has an average thickness in superstitious estimation by the natives. The | of succession of the strata have been discovered, 
of 100 feet, forming gentle hills or wide terraces, , Oolitic series forms an important element in the | although Cuvier and Owen had restored all the 
and sometimes spreads out into sheets from a few | rocks of eastern Afghanistan and Northern Tadia. | animals that ever existed. It appeared, by 
inches to 250 feet thick, terminating in a mural | It is known to extend from Cutch on the south | papers found after the death of Sir Joseph Banks, 
escarpment, and intersected by valleys which widen | along the whole line of hills that flank the Indus, | that the Rev. Prof. Mitchell, of Cambridge, had 
like river-courses, and are flat-bottomed. Caverns | and it forms the scarp of the tableland of Afghan- | ascertained the sequence of the British strata even 
are not uncommon in this rock. At Travancore | istan as far as the salt range in the upper Punj- | beforeWilliam Smith made his great generalization. 


with vegetable remains, chiefly ferns, Pecopteris, 
Cyclopteris, Sphenopteris, Equisetites, many spe. 
cies of Glossopteris, and the Vertebraria Indica, 
which also characterizes the Burdwan beds. - At 
Godavery was found the Lepidotus Deccanensis re- 
ferred by Sir P. Egerton to the lower oolite or 
lias. — Trias. New Red Sandstone—Red marl, 
The sandstone of the Bandair hills and Sagar is 











are beds of black clay and lignite, 50 and 60 feet 
thick, in the laterite cliffs. Pliocene and Miocene. 
—In the-salt range of the Punjaub, the uppermost 
bed contains bones of elephant, horse, ox, great 
antelope, hyena, &., and may be assumed to be a 
continuation of the Sevalik formation. On the 
plain between the British territory and Thibet 
1s a boulder-deposit, containing bones of hippo- 
therium, rhinoceros, elephant, and various Rumi- 


aub. Oolitic rocks have been observed along the 
route to Caubul and to the north of that city. 
North of the great snowy peaks of the Himalaya 
they follow the southern border of the tableland 
of Thibet. In the Rajpootana a number of peculiar 
marbles occur, of which the Taj Mahal and the 
palaces of Jodpoor, &c. are built. Amongst these 


is a lwmachelli or opaline shell marble, probably of 
Jurassic age; white, granular marbles are found in 





And, at the present time, researches in pure phy- 
sical geology were of the utmost importance, not 
only in a ‘scientific point of view, but in their bear 
ing upon all the utilities of life.— Prof. PHILurs 
remarked on the scrupulous care with which Mt. 
Greenough had for many years examined the 
mineral structure of rocks; and that it would bea 
¢ mistake to te this branch of i 
from the study of fossils, or to neglect either— 
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Prof. Forbes stated, in reference to the lists of 
fossils in the Report, that all the identifications of 
Indian with British fossils made in former years 
required verification. ; 

Sir Pamir Ecrrton stated the results of his 
examination of what had been sent to the Section 
as ‘‘a fossil tooth from India,” by Mr. S. OLDHAM. 
_-From the examination he had made, he was con- 
yinced that the organism was not a tooth, but a 
dorsal. scale of some large ganoid fish, the species 
of which had not yet been ascertained. i 

‘On the Classification of the Lower Palzozoic 
Strata,’ by Prof. Sepewick,—This was stated to 
be a continuation of the paper read last year, and 


author. First, that all the strata below the New 
Red Sandstone constituted one great system, equal 
in importance to the Secondary or Tertiary, to which 
he had applied the term ‘‘ Palwozoic System.” 
Secondly, that this system was again capable of 
certain divisions, viz., into Permian, Carboni- 
ferous, Devonian, Silurian and Cambrian series ; 
to the last of these he now called special attention, 
because an amicable misunderstanding having 
arisen between him and the author of the Silurian 
System, it became necessary to show that the 
solution of the question, which he had long ago 
offered, was. good. He regarded the “‘ Upper 
Silurian” as a good and distinct series of rocks; 
but of which the base had never been correctly 
made out, until the distinction of the Mayhill 
sandstone from the Caradoc was ascertained. 
And he contended that the ‘‘ Lower Silurian ” had 
no existence distinct from his Cambrian System, 
except in errors of observations which had not 
been made by himself. That when these errors 
were discovered,—when the so-called ‘‘ Lower 
Silurian” was ascertained to be Cambrian,—it 
should have been ceded to him; and not that the 
whole of Cambria (which he had investigated, and 
where he had correctly made out the order of suc- 
cession) should have been added to the Silurian 
System. It was acknowledged in America, and 
on the Continent, as well as in England, that 
these were two great groups of rocks, distinguished 
aswell by their fossils as by physical characters ; 
and it was more in conformity with the established 
principles of nomenclature, as well as the princi- 
ples of justice, that the name he had originally 
assigned to the lowest series of fossiliferous rocks 
should be retained for it. 

Prof. Ramsay considered the question had now 
become more one of nomenclature than of super- 
position, and contended that as the term ‘‘ Lower 
Silurian” had been so generally introduced, it was 
not desirable to alter it.—Prof. PHILLIPs argued 
that something more than names was involved in 
this discussion ; viz., the questions, what amount 
of difference in organic life should be held to con- 
stitute a ‘‘ system” ?—and whether the ‘‘ Lower 
Palzozoic” strata (as he preferred calling them) 
consisted of one or two such systems of organic 
lifet—Prof, SzD@wicK, in reply, urged that the 
existence of two distinct series of fossils had been 
admitted, the per-centage of species common to 
the Cambrian and Silurian being very small; and 

the circumstance of an erroneous nomencla- 
ture having been introduced was no argument for 
tg continuance, 

At this stage of the proceedings a letter was 
read from Sir R. I. Murchison, stating that he 
Was engaged-in another Section; but would bring 
the general subject of the Lower Paleozoic strata 
forward on Monday, in some account of the Lower 
Silurians in Germany. As to the part he had taken 
in the -aatter referred to by Prof. Sedgwick, he 
Would uot take up the time of the Section ; but 
refer those interested in the subject to his recently 
published volume ‘ Siluria.’ 

MONDAY. 

“General Observations on the Palwozoic Rocks 
of Germany,’ by Sir R. I. Murcuison,—This 
Communication,—of which the full details will be 

to the Geological Society,—-was illustrated 

by @ tabular view of the order of superposition of 
the Paleozoic rocks of Germany. A ing 
M. Barrande, the vast pile of unfossiliferous schis- 
rocks was succeeded, near Prague, by what 


to | phalia.. The. most striking new discovery in this 


its Trilobites, Cystideans and Orthidw—the equi- 
valent of the Lingula Flags of North Wales,—and 
that was followed by an enormous mass of schists, 
coarse grits and quartzites, referred, by its fossils, 
to the age of the Llandeilo and Caradoc. The only 
characteristic representatives of the Wenlock and 
Ludlow formations known in Germany occurred 
in this district; and several of the fossils, which in 
England characterized the Ludlow rock, were 
found mixed with those of the Wenlock shale, in 
Bohemia. In the southern Thiiringerwald, the 
great unfossiliferous base, consisting of chloritic 
and quartzose grauwacke slate, was succeeded by 
black slate, with some limestones and shale, con- 
taining Nereites, Graptolites, Ogygie, Trinuclei, 
Orthides and other Lower Silurian fossils, as de- 
scribed by Geinitz, Richter, Engelhardt and other 
native geologists. These were at once succeeded 
by the Cypridina schists and Clymenia limestone, 
of the Upper Devonian, without any trace of 
Upper Silurian or Lower Devonian. In these 
M. Richter had discovered a remarkable number 
of peculiar plants, which would be described by 
Prof. Unger. They were surmounted by a con- 
siderable expansion of the lower carboniferous 
strata, with characteristic plants and Producte. 
The Devonian and lower carboniferous rocks had 
been subjected to the same undulations, and were 
perfectly conformable to each other, and abruptly 
separated from the coal-fields of the ‘‘ Steinkohl 
Gebirge,’’ which are overlaid by a very great 
thickness of lower New Red Sandstone, The Hartz 
Mountains,—which had been examined formerly 
by Prof. Sedgwick and the author,—were entirely 
deficient in the unfossiliferous basal and Lower 
Silurian rocks. The sedimentary strata of the Hartz 
were so dislocated into fragments, and so often 
inverted, that their true physical order was rarely 
to be detected amid the confusion produced by 
eruptive granites, porphyries, diorites, hypersthene 
and other igneous rocks, as well as by the meta- 
morphism which large masses had undergone. 
The author, however, believed that all the mem- 
bers of the Devonian group, from the Spirifer 
sandstone and slates upwards, through the Wisgen- 
bach slates and Eifel limestone to the upper or 
Clymenia limestone, were there present, and were 
succeeded by lower carboniferous schists, some 
containing Posidonomya Becheri, and by dark 
limestones, with other characteristic fossils. The 
comparison had been worked out in detail by M. 
Adolphe Roemer,—who was still occupied in that 
labour and in completing a map of the district. 
The author and Prof. Morris had visited the 
eastern. extremity of the Hartz to ascertain if 
certain rocks laid down and mapped as Silurian by 
M. Roemer were really of that age, The fossils 
which decided the case were discovered by M. 
Jasche, of Elsinburg, and M. Bischof, of Migde- 
sprung, in a bed of limestone 10 feet thick, subor- 
dinate to the slates on the north-east flank of the 
mountains. The fossils belonged to the genera 
Orthis, Terebratula, Leptna, Spirifera, Penta- 
merus, &c., some being unquestionably British 
Upper Silurian species; and others, more numerous, 
were identified with Bohemian fossils from the 
uppermost stages of M. Barrande. Looking to 
the mineral aspect of these schists and limestones, 
which differ from any others in the Hartz; and 
judging from the fossils, the greater number of 
which are of types more ancient than those of any 
known Devonian rock, the author believed that 
the grauwacke around Harzgerode might be re- 
ferred to the uppermost Silurian, and placed on 
the same level as.one of the highest stages of M. 
Barrande. The flagstones of this grauwacke, which 
had much the aspect of the Arbroath paving-stones, 
contained a calamite or Knorria, which was the 
eh ey plant the author had seen in rocks of such 
high antiquity. In the Rhenish country, the 
Wiassnbagh and Caub slates had been perfectly 
identified, by the Brothers Sandberger, through a 
community of fossils; and the Clymenie had been 
found in the Cypridina schists of Nassau, identify- 
ing those rocks with the Kramenzelstein of West- 


region had been made by M. Ludwig, of Nauheim; 
viz. that the quartz rocks of the Taunus were the 





thst author termed his “Zone primordiale,” with 


Rhine. In their trend to the E.S.E., they parted 
with their highly metamorphosed character, and 
being regularly bedded and interlaminated with 
sre overlaid the series of Rhenish Devonian 
rocks, consisting, in ascending order, of slates, Spi- 
rifer sandstone, Wissenbach slates, Thifel limectone, 
&c. In these overlying quartzites, large plants 
like calamites had been discovered, and as they 
lay transgressively on Devonian rocks, they were 
probably of the lower carboniferous age. The base 
of the Permian rocks around the Hartz and Thii- 
ringerwald was an enormous thickness of lower 
New Red Sandstone ( Rothe Todte liegende ); and the 
author corrected the error of supposing that any 
appreciable amount of coal occurred in that deposit; 
the coal of Wettin, Ilmenau, &c., being found in 
a grey rock entirely beneath all the red strata. 
Though rare and partial, thin courses of coal 
were seen in one of the divisions of the Lower 
New Red in Saxony, which had afforded the 
remarkable Permian Flora, described by Gut- 
bier and Geinitz. On the other hand, at Réthe- 
berg, near Eisenach, the red rocks had been 
pierced to a depth of about 1,200 feet without 
offering a trace of coal; and at Eisenach, a boring 
commenced at 800 feet beneath the conglomerate 
summits, has been made to the depth of 2,000 feet 
more,—the whole in this Lower Red Sandstone— 
without reaching the carboniferous series. The 
characteristic plants of this rock, as seen at Kif- 
hauser and Eisenach, were the silicified Psaronit 
The uppermost beds of the Réthe Todte, of a greyish 
and light colour, were exposed in natural sections 
on the north-east flank of the Thiiringerwald, where 
they were surmounted by bituminous schists, and 
the Kupfer-schiefer with its fossil fishes. The 
principal distinction between the Zechstein of Ger- 
many and the Magnesian Limestone of England 
consisted in the enormous interpolated masses of 
gypsum. A certain portion of the schistose and 
partly calcareous red rocks, which everywhere over- 
lie the Zechstein, had been included in the Per- 
mian System, constituting an under ‘‘ Trias,” the 
Zechstein being placed between two red formations. 
An entire change of animal life took place in pass- 
ing from the Permian, or uppermost Paleozoic, 
into the true German Trias, or lowest Mesozoic 
rock, though the one was perfectly conformable to 
the other. The author afterwards called attention 
to the recently published Map of the Thiiringer- 
wald, by M. Credner, in which all the minutest 
lithological distinctions were marked; the lower 
systems, however, being included under the terms 
Older and Younger Grauwacke.—The new plates of 
M. de Koninck’s work were exhibited, —illustrating 
the shells recently discovered in the carboniferous 
limestone and shale of Bleiberg, in the Carinthian 
Alps; out of seventy-five species twenty-five were 
new, the rest being already known to occur in 
Belgium, France, Britain and America.—It was 
also stated that H. von Meyer had collected mate- 
rials to prove that the Archegosaurus of the coal of 
Saarbruck was a true labyrinthodont Saurian; 
that M.Giebel had discovered fossiliferous muschel- 
kalk north of Halle, containing some forms never 
before seen in that formation, and that M. de Ver- 
neuil had found the same rock, with fossils, in 
several parts of Spain.—It was announced that 
the Rev. W. B. Clarke considered a large portion 
of the auriferous rocks of Australia were Devo- 
nian. 

Prof. PHi..ips said, that the classification of the 
Paleozoic strata was a subject which should often 
be discussed at future meetings ; the divisions were 
founded in a great measure upon fossils, and must 
depend upon the state of zoological evidence, 
whilst their knowledge of the genera of the old 
rocks was not equal to the new. He was con- 
vinced that there was but one system of life in the 
strata below the Devonian, but divisible into three 
groups :—lst, the Primordial Zone of Barrande, 
containing twenty-five genera of Zoophytes, Crus- 
tacea, Brachiopoda and Pteropoda; the analogy of 
this group to the next might be represented by the 
number 5. 2nd, the Bala group, &c., containing 
200 genera, including ———— and Cephalo- 
pods. 8rd, Wenlock and. Ludlow group, which 
also contained fishes; the relation of the second 








youngest of allthe hard rockson the right bank of the 


and third groups might be represented by the num- 
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ber 28. -He-thought-there- was strong reason for) 
ing the group bélow ‘the Bala, and ‘believed 

that many more fossils: would be found in it, He pre- 
ferred using the: term ‘‘ Lower Paleozvie” for the’ 
whole of these three. groups, and remarked: that 
the Ordnance-surveyors shoukd-not: have nartowed | 
the term,‘ Cambrian.” to:a group of rocks’ without: 
fossils, and. that .Sin.R. Murchison would: have ‘to’ 
change his:own momenclature, unless he wished to 
have a,‘ lowest "as well as.a “lower” Silurian ;~— 
for himself, he did not: believe ‘that such names 
as. ‘ Silurian,” ‘‘ Devonian,” ‘f Permian,” would 
finally remain in the classification’ of rocks.— 
Mr, JUKEs reminded the Meeting that when Prof. 
Sedgwick and Sir R. Murchison had originally 
divided the field of labour, Mr. Sedgwick had 
undertaken the much more difficult tract. He 
had not finished his work: by publication; but he 
had himself, single-handed, worked out and under- 
stood the physical structure of North Wales, the 
great anticlina! and synclinal lines, and the princi- 
pal faults. All then considered these rocks older 
than the set described by Sir R. Murchison; and 
one was called ‘‘ Cambrian,” the other “ Silurian,” 
by common consent. When the geological sur- 
veyors worked over the country, they ascertained 
that the Cambrian beds were identical with the 
lower part of the Silurian; but Sir R. Murchison 
having already published in full details, people got 
into the habit of calling them ‘‘ Lower Silarian.” 
In discussing the classitication of the Lower Pale- 
ozoic series, they must not entirely throw aside 
physical evidence, especially since towards the 
base there were no fossils; the lowest (Primordial) 
group was not only ore by fossils, but 
by want of conformity, and ought in justice to be 
called ‘‘ Cambrian.”—Prof. Forbes argued that 
“* Lower Paleozoic” was the best and most correct 
term for the whole series, and that systems, like 
genera, might be large or small, and yet quite 
natural, In the School of Mines, he had, with 
the advice of Mr. Salter, divided the Lower Palzo- 
zoic into sections: —1. Cambrian—2. Lingula flags 
—3. Bala of Llandeilo—4. Middle Silurian (Cara- 
doc)—5. Upper Silurian—6. Tilestones;—but it was 
not pretended that this or-any other. classification 
could be enforced for many years to come. He 
thought that more evidence would be obtained 
respecting the ‘‘ Primordial” Zone :—he took those 
fossils, as Robinson Crusoe took the footprint on 
the sand, as evidence of more.—Col. PortrLock 
remarked that the considerations of mineral cha- 
racters ought never to be neglected, but that names 
should not be founded on characters of only local 
importance. He did not consider the general 
reception of a name was any reason for retaining 
it after it was proved to be bad. If the fossils of 
the Primordial Zone were really so distinct from 
the Silurian, another name should be given.—Prof. 
Ramsay declared it to be utterly impossible to 
draw any geological line between the Lingula 
flags and Bala rocks in Wales. The volcanic rocks 
of Avenig did not belong to the Lingula flags, 
but to the Llandeilo and Bala rocks, because they 
had the fossils of those rocks under them. The 
Lingula flags and Bala rocks graduated into each 
other.—Prof. Morris called attention to the law 
enunciated by Viscount d’Archiac, that when the 
members of a group of rocks were much divided, 
then they contained different types of fossils; but 
when the rocks were concentrated, the fossils also 
were mixed together. Thus; in Sweden, where the 
Silurian strata were not 200 feet thick, the organic 
forms were more numerous than in England, but 
not divided into such distinct groups. Prof. Unger 
of Vienna had determined the existence of Gym- 
nospermous plants in the Devonian.—Prof. SEpc- 
WICK argued that the Cambrian and Silurian rocks 
kad been made into one series by a connecting 
link, which link he had snapt asunder by showing 
that the Upper Caradoc or May-hill sandstone con- 
tained a distinct group of fossils, and belonged to 
the Silurian, whilst the Caradoc itself belonged to 
the Cambrian. Taking this as the boundary line, 
there was not more than 10 per cent. {of fossils 
common to the two in Britain; in Westmoreland 
there was not more than 24 per cent. in common. 
He contended that the types of systems should be 


‘developed, and that there was no type if ‘the Gam- 









brid ‘series' in Siluria; | that''the msibility of 
making the Cambrian rocks older than the Lower 
Silurian, had been erroneously attributed to him} 
and' that’ the’ development of the ‘Llandeilo flags 
upwards and downwards, in order to include them’ 
in the Silurian system, was'a most remarkable + ad 
of ‘getting rid ofa blunder. His principality bh 
béen invaded without a declaration of war, and 
indeed ‘he had heard nothing of it till, two years 
after it had been taken possession of, and the Silu- 
rian colours swept over it. The name Cambrian 
had been given at the same time with the name 
Silurian; the subdivision’ of the older group had 
been correctly made out by himself, guided by 
Rowe characters, by sections, and by fossils, and 

e had published quite sufficient to give him a 
claim to the adoption of his nomenclature. 





SATURDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, Inciupine 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr. CARPENTER communicated the general re- 
sults of observations recently made by him ‘ On the 
Development of the Embryo of Purpura lapillus.’ 
—The flask-shaped capsule formed by these animals 
contains from 500 to 600 vitelline bodies, having 
the appearance of eggs ; yet only from about 12 to 
80 embryoes are produced, each of these having 
from 20 to 30 times the bulk of the ovum from 
which it sprang,—so that the material contained 
in the original massof eggs must insome way or other 
have been appropriated by the comparatively few 
embryoes which are thus developed at its expense, 
By MM. Koren and Danielssen, who had previously 
examined into thissubject, it was affirmed that, after 
the segmentation of the vitelline bodies into from 
about 12 to 16 divisions, the whole of them coalesced 
into one conglomerate mass, which afterwards sub- 
divided into pedunculate fragments, containing a 
larger or smaller number of the original yolk- 
segments, every one of these fragments becoming 
an embryo. Dr. Carpenter stated, however, that 
his own observations had led him to an entirely, 
different view of the process ; and that he felt the 
more confidence in the correctness of his interpre- 
tation of it, since it was obvious from his prede- 
cessors’ own statement, that they had not had the 
opportunity of witnessing the stages of the process 
which immediately preceded the conglomeration. 
He had himself examined so large a number of cap- 
sules, in which aconsiderable number of small free 
embryoes presented themselves before the conglome- 
ration of the great mass of the ova, that hecould not 
doubt that they are generated independently of it. 
These embryoes very soon come to possess a mouth, 
between their two ciliated lobes ; and this leads, by 
a wide csophagus, ciliated in its interior, toa tem- 
porary gastric cavity. The embryoes then attach 
themselves to the conglomerate yolk-mass ; and by 
the action of these cilia, the small segments of 
which it is composed are driven down into their 
interior, which is soon distended by them. Ifa 
capsule be opened shortly after the conglomeration 
has taken place, embryoes may be found attached 
to the yolk-mass, presenting various gradations of 
size; some being but little larger than the small 
free embryoes seen in a previous stage, and haviag 
only a small quantity of yolk superadded to that 
which they previously contained; whilst others 
may have already acquired the bulk of the fully- 
formed embryo, though presenting no advance in 
development. Even in these last, however, the 
small yolk derived from their original ovum, may 
be shown (by crushing) to be imbedded in the ac- 
cessory a thus derived from the conglomerate 
mass. us, then, the embryoes developed from 
a small number of the egg-like bodies contained in 
the original capsule, actually eat up, though at a 
very early stage of their own evolution, the mate- 
rial supplied by the rest ; and if they do not obtain 
this additional supply, or only ingest an insufficient 
amount of it, they become abortive, developing 
only the ciliated lobes, with more or less of the 
foot; one or more of these abortive embryoes are 
often to be met with in the capsule near its matu- 
rity. The bodies which, after segmentation, 
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in which several celle unite pore e 
which, was the atic feaburo-of this curious 
;Mr. Parterson, of Belfast, after 
some observations on the interest of Dr, C ; 
ter’s researches, invited the Section to planer! re 
avy materials they might possess towards 4 Natural 
History of the. Annelida of these islands, on which 
Dr. Ji Sarkar of Berwick-upon-Tweed, was. now 
engnar ; . 

r. LANKESTER called attention to Mr. Wool- 
laston’s recently-published work on ‘The Insects 
of the Madeira Islands, ’—a copy of whieh was ex- 
hibited to the Section. . This work had been pro- 
duced by the author with great labour and at a 
great expense, and wasone of those works for 
which science is indebted to the patient.and self- 
denying labours of their authors,—He also called 
the attention of the, Section to the magnificent 
collection of insects, especially, Coleoptera, made 
by the late Mr. Melly, of Riversley, near Liver. 
pool, and which his son had thrown open to the 
inspection of the Members of the British Associa- 
tion. ; 

Dr. Inman related the particulars of a case of 
partial Albinoism in a black man,—-illustrated with 
photographic representations of the individual thus 
affected, The white spots on the maria: body were 
observed to become darker during the hotger parts 
of the year. ; 
‘Remarks on the British Species of Forami- 
nifera,’ by Prof. W. C. W1LLtaMson,—The author 
first referred to the labours of his predecessors, 
Walker figured 22 species, of which 13 are good 
ones Zea 35 species, 22 being true ones ; 
—Fleming added no new ones,.but divided Mon- 
tague’s forms into 8 genera;—Dr. Macgillivray 
published 12 supposed new forms, of which but 
2 were new to Montague. The author has now 
‘obtained 30 genera, 59 species, and a vast number 
‘of varieties. In deciding on the claim ‘of indi- 
vidual forms to specific rank, whenever varieties, 
however extreme, were found to be connected by 
intermediate links, such varieties were recognized 
as belonging to the same species. He then illus- 
trated the extraordinary extent to which difference 
was compatible with specific identity, by specimens 
taken from the genera Layena, Entosolema and 
Cristellaria, and concluded, that whilst the indi- 
viduals of some species displayed the most marvel- 
lous tendency to difference, others are as constant 
to their typical characteristics. Three pri 
structures were shown to enter into the com- 
position of the Foraminifera :—1st. The. Hyalice, 
usually consisting of a transparent vitreous car- 
bonate of lime, with u y numerous foramina;— 
2nd. The Porcellanous, white, opaque, and rarely 
foraminated ;—3rd, _The Arenageous, mainly con- 
sisting of agglomerated grains of sand. Irregular- 
ities in their development were described ; and 4 
few indicative evidences of the existence of fissipa- 
rous generation amongst the soft uncalcified ani- 
mals pointed out, with observations on their dis- 
tribution on the British coasts. But, since the 
paper was an epitome of some facts which will 
be more fully elucidated in the joint work of the 
author and Dr. Carpenter, about to appear amongst 
the publications of the Ray Society, this outline 
will suffice for the present. 

Dr. CARPENTER drew attention to the danger of 
making out species from simple specimens, how- 
ever remarkable or different. the, forms. might be. 
By. selecting only .the remarkable forms in 4 
number of specimens, D’Orbigny had been led into 
error. Had he examined the whole of a series of 
forms, he would have found such: transitions # 
would have made him hesitate before he gave 
eprcitie nemee, This was. not only the case. with 

oraminifera, but other forms of both animals amd 

lants. It was always dangerous to name. specie 
rom single specimens,—Prof,, WILLIAMSON theo 
described his- method of ‘obtaining .Foramiml 
He took a quantity of sea sand and dried it ins 
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nifera fleatéd like’¢réart'on’ the top of the water, 
sod might bo skimmed off, They should then be 
Mr. OF Hall, ‘read’ a paper “On 
the Medicinal * .The” author exhibited a 
‘ve number Of the ‘cocoons or egy-cases of the 
‘Jeedh; ‘and’ gave 4’ short ‘account of the 
development of the “young! dh in the ovam.— 
Dr. DANKESTER drew attention td the similarity 


between these cocoons and the forms wlich sponges 

4Some Observations on the Morphology of Pines 
aid Firs,” by Prof. J. M‘Cosit.—In this paper the 
a“thor pdinted out the relations existing between 
the form of the cones and their spiral arrangement, 


and the ral form of the species of Pines to 
which they elope . 
«Some Further Observations on the Correspon- 


dence between the Leaf-Venation and Ramification 
ofthe Plant, by Prof. J. M‘Cosx,—He set out with 
referring to previous observations’ of his; of which 
ab abstract would be found in the Sectional Reports 
for 1852. The co1 mdence might be illustrated 
andér two general heads: Ist. Between the dis- 
ition of thé ‘branches on their axis, and that of 
the veins on the midrib, or other veins from which 
they spring. In trees where the leaf has no leaf- 
stalk, the tree is feathered from the ground; and, 
on the other hand, when the leaf has a leaf-stalk, 
the tree has a bare unbranched trunk. It had been 
objected that the beech leaf has no leaf-stalk; 
ereas the tree has often an unbranched axis, 
This objection he had been able to answer to the 
satisfaction of the gentleman who urged it. It is 
customary in planting out beeches to strip off the 
ower branches, and cut oyer the axis, and hence 
the form which-the plant often assumes in lawns; 
bat the beech, when uneaten ‘by cattle and not 
drawn up by being ‘planted in the heart of a wood, 
is feathered or branched from the base. This may 
be seen from its ‘mode of growth in h . He 
would have it to ehddidtecd, however, that this 
correspondence does’ not imply that the tree and 
leaf poruenyy dg ey precisely the same shape. 
Thus, when leaf is pinnate, there is no cor- 
respondence between the form of the leafage and 
the form of the trée. He was inclined to think 
that when the leaf is pinnate, as in the ash and 
mountain ash, the tree is decomposite; that is, in- 
stead of sending forth one main axis from top to 
bottom, it sends‘off in a scattered way branch after 
branch, till ‘the‘axis is lost.—2nd. The branch goes 
off from its axis'at much the same angle as the vein 
off from the’ ‘midrib or lateral vein, There 

was little difficulty ‘in establishing this in plants 
with woody stracture, or in herbaoeous- plants 
which have’a true branch, and not a mere flower- 
stalk. The only exceptions' which he had found in 
plants with true branches were those with decur- 
rent leaves, ‘such as thistles, where the natural 
angle seems to be affected by the decurrency of the 
leaf. ‘ But there'was a difficulty in establishing the 
correspondence in herbaceous plants, which either 
haye'no branch, or in which it is difficult to say 
whether we have a branch or merely a peduncle or 
leafstalk; the more so as botanists had not laid 
dwn any rule by which to distinguish between 
branch and peduncle. He had found it necessary 
inapplying these views to’ herbaceous plants, to 
distinguish between what he might be allowed 
weall the primiary and secondary angle, both of 
venation and ‘ramification; meaning by the pri- 
maty angle, that made by the main branches and 
the main lateral veins; and'by the secondary, that 
made by thé lesser ‘branclies or lesser veins pro- 
ceeding from ‘the others. He had found in many 
cases, that the angle at which the peduncle or 
fower-stalk goes off corresponds, not to the pri- 
me Tal secondary-angle of this leaf.' (Appended 
to'the paper was’ a’ list of'200 specie’ of plants 
measured by hit’ since 1852.) e remarked, in 
Conclusion, ‘asa proof of the angular structure of 
thts being a feature of ‘importance, that he had 

outid in ‘corals ‘that ‘there f a definite angle of 


cation for eve ies, And that there is ‘a 

timary and a' sécom angle, ; 
Prof: Batrour hoped that’ Prof. M‘Cosh would 
persevere in his observations. The subject was inter- 
esting, and might become of practical importance. 
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“On the Arrangemenijof the Air Canals in the 
Nympheacee (the Water Lilies),’ by Mr. M. T. 

steRs.—As the result of his examination of 
ey air canals in the poe woniee and flower-stalks 
of “various species of Nymphzacer, he divided 
them into three principal groups, as follows :— 
1, Where the arrangement of the air canals is 
similar in petiole and peduncle, there being four 
central canals, surrounded, by smaller tubes. Under 
this group he included Nymphwa odorata, minor, 
alba, nitida, and pygmea,—all which belong to 
the section Castalia. 2, Where, with an arrange- 
ment of the petiolar air tubes similar to that just 
mentioned in the first group, there is a concentric 
arrangement of the peduncular air tubes, there 
being a number of large canals placed around the 
central axis of the flower-stalk, and encircled by 
one or more rows of smaller tubes, each row con- 
taining, however, twice as many tubes as that 
immediately anterior to it. Of the species enume- 
rated the following belonged to this group :— 
Nymphea cerulea and cyanea, belonging to the 
section Cyanea; Nymphea Mexicanaand micanthra, 
belonging to the section Castalia. 3. The third 
group included those species in the petioles of 
which there are two large s2mi-ovate canals, and 
in which the arrangement of the peduncular air 
tubes is of the same concentric character as 
had been described in the second- group, The 
species in which this disposition occurs are all 
comprised in the section Lotus. They are— 
Nymphea rubra, Lotus, dentata, dentata major, 
and Devoniana. The author thinks that although 
there are many species of Nymphea not alluded to 
in his remarks, yet it may be fairly assumed that 
the disposition of their air canals is subject to one 
or other of the foregoing modifications ; and with 
reference to the difference of opinion as to whether 
many of the so-called species of Nymphza are to 
be regarded as such, or merely as varieties, he ob- 
serves that if the arrangement of the air canals is 
of little value as evidence of the latter view, at 
least it cannot be adduced in support of the former. 

Dr. LANKESTER made a few observations on the 
im of such investigations in the systematic 
classification of the vegetable kingdom. 

Mr. WaRINGTON read some further memoranda 
of observations made in small Aquaria, in which 
the balance between the animal and vegetable 
organisms was permanently maintained. The first 
series of memoranda related to experiments made 
in‘a fresh-water aquarium. As an evidencé of the 
permanency of the balance capable of being esta- 
blished between the animal and vegetable organisms 
by the introduction of the water snail or other 
phytophagous Mollusga, he stated that the same 
water in which his original experiments were made 
in March, 1849, has been in constant use up to 
the present time, several fish living constantly in it 
without disturbance, and that it is now as bright 
and in as healthy a state as at the first period of 
its being employed. Again, in a small jar of about 
a pint capacity, having a single plant of Vallisneria 
spiralis growing healthily in it, and with a few 
small water snails as scavengers, he had succeeded 
in hatching and rearing a young trout. When the 
fish was able to swim strongly it was transferred 
to a small aquarium, containing several minnows, 
when, to his great annoyance, it, was immediately 
seized and devoured, Care should be taken in the 
aquarium for fresh water to exclude the corum, or 
freshwater polype (Hydra fusca), particularly 
where certain species of fish are to be preserved, as 
the minnow (Leuciscus phoxinus); for these creatures, 
insignificant as they appear, after a short time 
cause their death, and that under most extraordi- 
nary circumstances, His own impression as to the 
mode in which this destruction of life was brought 
about was that the hydras, whenever their ex- 
tended tentacula were touched by the swimming 
fish, seized on them, stinging them, and, thus 
causing a great degree of irritation. The polypes 
also were torn from their position by the greater 
strength of the fish and carried to their places of 
retreat, where in conseqiience the mischief was 
continually accumulating. The next series of 
memoranda had reference to the author's observa- 
tions made in sea-water aquaria, and were in con- 
tinuation of those read at the meeting of the 





ae 
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hursday Jast.. He had had: progressing 
very supvessfully for sotie time ‘past an expeviandat 
with a view to, ing sea waterin a ly 
transparent and healthy state without the use of 
vegetation of any kind, ior:in \some cases @ven 
without. the use. of a scavenging mollusc, The 
manner in which sea) water ‘under such circum- 
stances might be keptin 4 healthy state was by 
exposing a very extended’ surface ‘of it to the 
action of the air, and at the same time limiting its 
depth. He described the arrangement which he 
had adopted for upwards of twelve months. By 
that arrangement a very extensive surface of water 
was submitted to the oxidizing influence of the air, 
and the fish and crabs, by their continual move- 
ments, caused sufficient motion in the fluid to ex- 
pose a fresh surface to its action, and thus keep up 
its aeration. But. it must be borne in mind that 
the oxygenation of the water thus effected was 
a yery delicate equilibrium, and the maintaining a 
healthy aeration was liable to be disturbed by very 
slight interfering causes; nor did he conceive that 
this methed would be applicable) except to such 
marine denizens as are either of such low organi- 
zation as to require but little aeration of the water, 
or to such as the crab tribe and those creatures 
which delight in being in shallow water or have the 
power of climbing out of their liquid element. 
The form of the aquarium which he had now, after 
upwards of five years’ experience and observation 
of the nataral habits of the various animated 
tenants, adopted, consisted in a four-sided vessel, 
having the back gradually sloping upwards from 
the bottom, at an angle of 45 to 50 de , and 
the consequently widened top sloping slightly 
downwards, and resting on the upper part of the 
back. The bottom, therefore, became necessarily 
narrow. The front, for the purpose of observation, 
and the top for the admission of light, were to be 
of glass, the back, ends, and bottom being con- 
structed of slate; the whole fixed in a stout frame- 
work. The sloping back was covered with light 
rock-work, extending to a short distance above the 
water line. 

Mr. Parrerson described a plan of creating 
Aquavivaria adopted by Dr. Ball, of Dublin, which 
had been perfectly successful. It consisted of a 
blowing apparatus, by which air was introduced 


Bection on 'T 


} by gutta-percha tubes into the bottom of the tank, 


by means of a common pair of bellows. 





Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

Sir R, I. Murcuison having made a brief formal 
announcement from the London Geographical So- 
ciety relative to African expeditions,— 

The Rev. Dr. Hume read a paper ‘On the 
Ethnology of the Liverpool District, with Notices 
of the Hoylake Antiquities’ and the exhibition of 
the articles,—The author noticed, first, the physi- 
cal features of the district, remarking that, from the 
extent of forest and marshy ground, the proportion 
actually inhabited was, comparatively limited. 
This was mainly along: the sea coast and river 
margins, as well as in villages, and along leading 
lines of road. Great part of the hundred of Wirrall 
was uninhabited, and in. Lancashire, the low-lying 
district to the north of the town. In the Roman 
times, the Brigantes inhabited Lancashire, and the 
Comayii Cheshire. Afterwards the Saxons dis- 
possessed both; and.in 894 the Danes seized Ches- 
ter, but were expelled by Alfred, and forced to 
retreat through North Wales. The names of 
places are interesting, as Inch and Liandegan, 
Wales, from the ancient British, and Mackerfield 
in, Lancashire. The latter word was originally 
Maeshir, or the. Long Field, but the Saxons not 
understanding it, added jetd or field. The Danish 
names of places lie along the water-side, as Pensby, 
Jeby, Frankby, Greasby, Kirkby (Wales), Kirkby 
in Wallby (Wallasey), Kirkdale, Crosby, Formby. 
The. Saxon names are found further inland, as 
Bebington, Woodchurch, Upton, Everton, Lither- 
land, Thornton, Mersey, Tranmere, and Bolton-le- 
Moors, bave. a Norman form; while Up-Holland, 
Down-Holland, and Pilling-moss, refer to the. an- 
cient condition of the district. The principal illus- 
tration, however, of the tribes of population which 
had passed over the district, consisted of the Hoy- 
lake articles, found below highwater mark, near 
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Leasowe Lighthouse. In size they embrace liter- 
ally every object from a needle to an anchor ; in 
antiquity they e from the most primitive 
riods, to the time of George the Third; in art, 
they comprehend every variety from the most sim- 
ple aid for human conveniences, up to objects of 
+ artistic interest. They illustrate the pre- 
istoric, the Celtic, the Saxon, the Danish, the 
Norman and medieval periods, but especially the 
Saxon time and people. It so happens that Hoy- 
lake was a line of communication, near two im- 
portant rivers; and when Chester began to decline 
as a port, it rose for a time into great importance. 
Nearly 3,000 acres of land in Bidston Marsh are 
below highwater level, and the sea tries to recover 
its own again. An entire village has been swept 
away, and the sea-beach has exhibited various as- 
pects from 1771 to 1772, again to 1813, and to the 
present time. The objects consisted of celts, objects 
in bone and horn, heads for bolts and shafts, 
pheons, keys, fish-hooks, spoons, needles, needle- 
cases, a gun rest, crones, rings in great variety, 
scissors, buckles, tweezers, fibule, amulets, bones, 
coins whole, halved and quartered, seals, palmer’s 
tokens, a comb, an axehead, &c. It is intended to 
exhibit the whole of them with the Faussett Col- 
lection on Wednesday evening. 

‘On the Shortest Routes to South Australia,’ 
by Capt. S. GaLz. 

‘On Modifications of Great-Circle Sailing,’ by 
Mr. J. Towson, containing facts and arguments 
of great use to the practical mariner. A map, or 
diagram, is necessary for their being fully compre- 
hended, even by persons versed in nautical matters. 

‘On the Form of Ancient British Crania,’ by 
Mr. J. B. Davies.—Some skulls of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the British islands were on the table. 
These were compared, and in some points con- 
trasted, with the Negro skull, and with skulls of 
the Anglo-Saxon type. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which the 
CHAIRMAN made some remarks on the different 
forms of skulls, a low organization being associated 
with particular classes of crimes, more especially 
those indicating a thoroughly vicious disposition. 
—In answer to a question put by Dr. SPENCER 
Ley, as to whether the type of skulls mentioned 
by Mr. Davies was universal or the exceptions 
numerous,—Mr. Cult answered, that they were 
not so numerous or so well marked as to be more 
than abnormal, or to invalidate the conclusion ar- 
rived at.—Mr. LEIGHTON said, he was disposed to 
put in a plea for the Negroes, having examined 
very many living skulls in this town. In these he 
found the organ of causality strongly developed.— 
This point was spoken to and confirmed by Dr. 
Leg, and others.—Mr. THoprEy suggested the mix- 
ture of races as one probable cause of a change in 
the cerebral structure from the original type.—In 
answer to a further question on this point from 
Dr. S. Ley,—Mr. Cutt stated his conviction that 
a perfect unmixed type could not be found. In 
the course of the discussion, he entered at large 
into the method by which he arrived at his con- 
clusions as to the Anglo-Saxon type, by a careful 
examination of a large variety of skulls of that 
order. 

The following communications were read by the 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society to the 
Section :— 

‘ Extracts of a Letter from the Rev. J. Rebmann 
to the Rev. H. Venn, dated Kisaludini (in Rabbai), 
April 13, 1854.’—Of that preparatory work men- 
tioned above, which I have been engaged in this 
half-year, I would first mention the gathering of a 
vocabulary of the Kiniassa language, which I have 
now carried to the letter M. I need scarcely say, 
that it also belongs to the great South African 
family of languages. Sounds which we have not 
yet met with in other dialects are ‘“‘pf” and “ ps” 
or ‘‘bs,” for the latter of which I have chosen the 
Greek y. My informant is a slave from Mombas, 
who came into our service before I knew anything 
about his origin, which I rather accidentally dis- 
covered when I heard him once speak to one of his 
fellow-servants in a strange dialect. On inquiry, I 
was told that he was an M'niassa, who, in conse- 
quence of international expeditions for slave-catch- 





sold him to the Wamardvi, and these to Suaheli 
slave-merchants, who had come from Uibu (a small 
island belonging to Mozambique, and on the maps 
called Zbo). At Ubu, which was reached after 
two months’ travelling at a very slow rate, (in 
effective march only half the time is wanted,) he 
was at last bought by slave-merchants from Mom- 
bas. This, he thinks, happened about ten years 
ago, while he is now a man of about thirty years 
of age. The remembrance of his country and lan- 
guage can, therefore, be well supposed to be very 
distinct. His native territory he calls Kumpande, 
two days west from the lake which, by the tribes 
who live on its banks, is called Niansha (or Nianja), 
of which the Suahelis evidently made Niassa. He 
states that he used to go very often to the lake in 
search of mia (pl. of mia), a species of palm, of the 
leaves of which the natives make mats, bags, &c., 
as also to buy cotton, which is grown near the 
lake, and of which they weave a coarse kind of 


}cloth, while their better articles of clothing, 


as also their beads, brass wire, and especially 
their guns (called “‘fuds” in their language), 
they buy from the Portuguese, who seem to have 
some settlements at no great distance from them, 
called ‘ Kubale” and ‘‘ Kumkoma.” The Portu- 
guese are called by them ‘‘ Wakigunda,” while the 
name generally given by the East Africans to 
Europeans is ‘‘Wasunga.” From that part of the 
lake’s banks, he used to come to from his home, the 
opposite side cannot be seen, but a boat starting at 
daybreak will reach it at sunset. Their boats are, 
however, not provided with rudders, wherefore 
they only use oars. Following the margin of the 
lake to the south, through the territory of Mardvi, 
for a few days its breadth seems gradually to de- 
crease, till, as my informant expressed himself, 
people on the one side are within call of people on 
the other side; but of its extent to the north he 
and his countrymen have no idea. They only 
know that it gets much broader there than it is 
with them; so much so, that they are deterred 
from fording it, because they lose sight of the 
banks, and therefore only go to neighbouring 
islands for fishing. During the cold and rainy 
season the lake is said to be extremely boisterous, 
but during the hot season quite calm. When my 
informant spoke of the cold in his country, he de- 
scribed the water as getting a hard crust during 
the night; which, of course, can be nothing else 
but ice, called ‘‘Kungu” in their language. This, 
however, is only found in small collections of stand- 
ing water (and never in the lake Niassa). The 
Wakiéo (not Wahiau) are spread on the eastern 
banks of the lake; to the south and south-west are 
the Wamardvi; and north.from these the Wakam- 
tunda, of whom the Wakumpandi and Wapogéra 
are only subdivisions. The name Marédvi, which 
in older maps is given as the name of the lake, I 
had never heard before from a native. Salimini, 
my informant, never applied it to the lake, but to 
a large territory bordering upon it, and in part 
forming its south-western banks. The occupants 
are called Wamardvi; and these, together with the 
Wakamtunda, and perhaps still the other tribes, 
are, by the Suahelis on the coast generally, com- 
prised under the common name Waniissa. The 
Wakamanga, whom, on the map of 1850, I have 
placed to the east of the lake, are, according to 
Salimini, to be placed even to the west of the 
Wakamtunda, to whom they stand in the same 
relation as the Wakamba to the Wanika. He 
also mentioned a large river to the south of his 
country, which he called Temba, and the people 
living on its banks Watemba. Temba may be 
identical with Tembo, about half a degree south 
of Ibo (Uibu)—(see W. Keble’s map of Africa, pub- 
lished for the Christian Knowledge Society). In 
the vicinity of the Watemba are the Wanzunsi, 
who, from an abundance of iron in their country, 
seem to be the principal blacksmiths among all 
the tribes around. On being applied to for hoes 
by people who have come from a distance, with a 
cow or goat for their barter, they will work all the 
night at their fires. 

Extracts ofa letter from the Rev. Dr. LIVINGSTON, 
to the Rev. Arthur Tidman, D.D., dated Town 
of Sekeletu, Linyanti, 24th September, 1853.— 





ing, was seized by a tribe called Wapogera, who 


‘¢ When the obstacles which caused our detention 
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at Kuruman were removed, we quick] 
towards the country of Sebituane, until within = 
degree of latitude from this town. ‘All the people 
were then suddenly laid prostrate by fever, except 
one lad and myself. This caused a further loss of 
time, but, through the goodness of God, all rego. 
vered. On reaching this, the southern ca ital of 
the Makololo, we were received with all the demon- 
strations of welcome which they are accustomed 
to bestow on their chiefs. We embarked on the 
river called everywhere Leeambye, at the vill 
of Sekhosi,—our fleet consisting of thirty-three 
canoes and our company of about 160 men. From 
the bend at Katima-molelo ~p to the commenee. 
ment of the Barotse valley, ti.e country is covered 
by forest and tsetse. Many villages of Banyeti 
a poor but industrious people, are situated on hoth 
of them. They are expert as hunters of hippo- 
potami and other animals, and cultivate grain ex. 
tensively. Passing beyond these parts, the high 
banks seem to leave the river and stretch away to 
the N.N.E. and N.N.W. until between twenty 
and thirty miles apart; the intervening space, 100 
miles in length, is the Barotse country, and this 
is annually inundated, as Lower Egypt is by the 
Nile. The valley is covered with coarse succulent 
grasses, which are the pasturage of large herds of 
cattle during a portion of the year. There are 
many villages of Makololo in the valley. I have 
not put down all that I visited, and many were 
seen in the distance. But there are no large 
towns. The reasons are, the mounds on which 
alone towns and villages are built are all small, 
and the people require to live separate on account 
of being rich in cattle. Nariele, the capital of the 
Barotse country, does not contain 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. We went north till we came to the junction 
of Leeba or Londa with the main stream Leeam- 
bye, in 14° 11’ south lat., and found the country 
presenting the same characteristics as I have de- 
scribed. On returning towards Nariele, I went to 
the eastern ridge in order to examine that, and see 
the establishment of a merchant from the furthest 
inland station of the Portuguese, opposite Ben- 
guela, A stockade had been erected, and a flag- 
staff for the Portuguese banner play ted. The 
houses of the merchant and some bastards were in 
the West African style. The owner, whom I had 
previously seen at Linyanti, was absent ; but his 
servants did their utmost to show me kindness. 
When my boatmen prepared my bed outside, they 
insisted on my occupying their master’s couch ; and 
I never felt so grateful in my life for a warm 
shelter, for I was in the cold stage of one of the 
intermittents, which continued to plague me atter 
the fever. I thought of going westward in com- 
pany with this merchant,—but the sight of gangs 
of poor wretches in chains at the stockade induced 
me to resolve to proceed alone. I have not, I 2m 
sorry to confess, discovered a healthy locality. The 
whole of the country of Sebituane is unhealthy. 
The current of the river is rapid as far as we went, 
and showed we must have been on an elevated table- 
land, yet the inundations cause the fever to prevail 
very extensively. I am ata loss what to do, but 
will not give up the case as hopeless. Shame upon 
us missionaries if we are to be outdone by slave- 
traders. I met Arabs from Zanguebar, subjects 
of the Imaum of Muscat, who had been quite 
across the continent. They wrote Arabic readily 
in my note-book, and boldly avowed that Moham- 
med was the greatest of all the prophets. But for 
the destruction of my celestial map by the Boers, 
I might have determined the longitude by occulta- 
tions alone, they being much more to be depended 
on than the common method of lunar distances. 
If, then, I am right, we are nearer the west than 
the east coast. Nariele is in 28° east, and the con- 
fluence of the Leeba or Londa not much more. 
have not had time to work out the longitude of 
that point; but the river (Leeba) comes from 
capital of a powerful state, whose chief is repo 
to be friendly to foreigners. If I am permitted to 
return by the chieftain, it will be water carriag? 
for perhaps two-thirds of the way. And should 
mission be established there in time, it will be all 
the better. I intend to try for Loanda, because 
though further, many English live there. I goo 
horseback, wagon travelling being reported impo 
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sible on account of forests and numerous rivers. 
The Portuguese are carried in hammocks hung on 

les—two slaves carry a man,—but it does not 
‘ook well. The Portuguese maps are all constructed 
from native reports, so no dependence can be placed 
upon them. Many tribes inhabit the country, all 
more or less accustomed to the visits of strangers. 
The greatest difficulty, I apprehend, is that of 
making our objects understood. Their languages 
pear a close affinity to the Borotse dialect ; but 
this I was compelled to give up reducing. The 
country in the direction of Mosioatunya has high 
mountains, and the Batska country is a high 
table-land, without trees except along the rivers. 
Healthy spots raay be found in both of these; but 
in neither did I feel it my duty to travel, because 
the vicinity of Mosiltkatse renders it impossible 
for Makololo or any other tribe to reside there. 
A change may yet be effected among the Mati- 
bele which would change the present aspect of 


rs. 
Despatch from Acting-Consul Gabriel to Lord 
Clarendon, announcing the arrival of Dr. Living- 
ston at Loanda, on the west coast of Africa.— 
“My Lord,—I have much pleasure in acquainting 
your Lordship that the Rev. David Livingston, 
who set out from the Cape of Good Hope, in May 
1852, for the purpose of exploring the interior of 
Southern Africa, arrived at this place on the 31st 
ult., after having, with the most inadequate re- 
sources, traversed the interior of this continent 
between the meridians of 23° and 26° of east lon- 
gitude, as far as 9° of southern latitude. Mr. 
Livingston sojourned about eight months in the 
country of the Yambeze, lying in the centre of the 
continent, between the parallels of 14° and 18° of 
south lat., where he appears to have been received 
in the most amiable manner by Sekeletu, the para- 
mount chief, and during that time he seems to 
have laboured diligently in propagating the Gospel 
and attaining a knowledge of the country and its 
inhabitants. He started from the capital of Seketu, 
on the margins of the River Cholé, in lat. 18° 17’ 
south, and long. 23° 49’ east, in November 1853, 
accompanied by seventy-seven of the natives, and 
a sufficient number of oxen for the journey, which 
he obtained from that chief. Ascending thence 
one of the branches of the River Yambeze, which 
flows through a portion of the Balonda country, he 
proceeded westward, and entered within the limits 
of this province at Casangé, in lat. 9° 37’ 30" south, 
and long. 17° 43’ east, having experienced con- 
siderable obstructions from the native tribes with 
whom he came in contact as he approached the 
Portuguese territory. From Cassangé, he followed 
adirect course to Loanda, and travelled through 
some of the most important Portuguese settlements 
in the interior of Angola, receiving every facility 
from the Portuguese authorities through whose 
jurisdiction he passed. The adventures and dis- 
coveries of this enterprising and energetic traveller 
will doubtless be laid before the public in due time ; 
but I hasten to report to your Lordship the inter- 
esting fact of his arrival at this place, feeling 
assured that it will be gratifying to you to hear of 
the movements of a gentleman, who, notwithstand- 
ingallthe dangers and difficulties which surrounded 
him in travelling amongst a people who had never 
seen a European before, and treading on grounds 
the knowledge and true position of which had been 
hitherto wholly unknown, has, by his own personal 
exertions and dauntless courage, done so much to 
enlarge the bounds of geographical science. I 
have the honour to inclose herewith the official 
bulletin of this province, containing a short an- 
houncement of the arrival of Mr. Livingston,—a 
auslation of which I also beg to subjoin. Mr. 
Livingston’s health has, I am extremely sorry to 
Sy, suffered severely since his arrival at this place; 
but he, notwithstanding, seems resolved to proceed 
another tour of discovery, as soon as the state 
of his health and other circumstances will permit. 
Thave read this despatch to Mr. Livingston, whose 
nu will prevent him from preparing any report 
his movements for transmission to England by 
present.opportunity. That gentleman requests 
“~~ add, for your Lordship’s information, that 
* is with peculiar satisfaction he has learnt 








Commander Bedingfield, of Her Majesty’s steam- 
vessel Plato, to open up commercial intercourse 
with the chiefs of the Congo, because in the course 
of his travels, he crossed the river Casai, flowing 
N.N.E. and N.E., and the Urango[sic] flowing due 
north, which are reported by the Portuguese traders 
in the interior as well as by intelligent natives, 
after watering an immense extent of well-peopled 
country, to form, by their junction, the River 
Zairo or Congo. Mr. Livingston is of opinion, 
that if legitimate commerce were once established 
in the Congo, there is a high degree of probability 
that the slave trade would be effectually checked 
throughout the whole extent of that country.— 
I have, &c. Epmunp GABRIEL.” 
**Loanda, June 22, 1854.” 


MONDAY. 
Sgcrion F.—STATIiSTICS. 

‘On the Cost and Current Prices of Wheat in 
England in 1844--54,’ by Mr. Danson, who argued 
that the farmer himself was the greatest sufferer 
from the want of some system which would enable 
him to prevent the fluctuations in the price of corn, 
and better to adjust the supply to the demand. 
At present the English farmer was best acquainted 
with the “literature” of the Government through 
the tax-paper; and it was natural, therefore, that 
attempts to obtain agricultural statistics should at 
the present time meet with his strenuous opposi- 
tion. One way of meeting this difficulty was to 
appeal directly to his interests, and to show him.— 
and the Statistical Society, above all others, was 
called upon to perform this task—how great a 
sufferer he was for want not only of the Govern- 
ment, but himself, and the whole community, 
knowing what are the actual fluctuations in the 
price of corn, and how they were brought about, 
in order to know how they might be pre- 
vented. 

Sir Joun Boreau, as aresident of anagricultural 
county, felt much interested in obtaining some 
satisfactory statistical returns. He believed that 
the mode of collection which, under the auspices 
of the Government, was practised in Norfolk and 
Hampshire last year, and which during the present 
year was to be extended to two other counties, 
would be one of the greatest boons to agricul- 
turists. 

‘On the French System of Measures, Weights, 

and Coins,’ by Mr. J. Yates.—Mr. Yates recom- 
mended that in the transition period ere the 
adoption of a decimal currency could take place a 
system of paper issue (on the decimal system), 
commencing with the franc, should be adopted ; 
small fractions of money to be paid in a coin like 
the “‘chien” or ‘‘cash” of the Chinese; and the 
present penny, halfpenny, and farthing to remain 
until worn out. 
‘On Decimal Coinage and Accounts,’ by T. W. 
RaTHBONE.—This paper was followed by a long 
and warm debate,—in the course of which all the 
worn arguments of the case were again stated and 
re-stated. The discussion was adjourned until 
next day. 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
‘On the Consumption of Fuel and the Prevention 
of Smoke,’ by Mr. Farrparrn.—He explained the 
principles on which the perfect combustion of fuel 
depends, and expressed his opinion that by proper 
attention and by the adoption of the means already 
known and practised, the issuing of smoke from 
steam-boiler furnaces might be effectually pre- 
vented. The great secret is to have sufficient 
capacity in the boiler; and if the boilers had double 
their usual capacity the perfect combustion of the 
fuel and, consequently, the prevention of smoke 
might be readily accomplished. He referred to 
the steam-engine furnaces of the Cornish mines to 
prove that when there is a sufficient inducement 
to the proprietors by the saving of expense, and of 
incitement to the engineers by competition, the 
emission of smoke is prevented without any special 
ar ent to produce that effect. Mr. Fairbairn 
then described a furnace which he conceived offered 
great facilities for the more perfect combustion of 





“nce his arrival here of the efforts now making by 


the gases issuing from the coals being mixed 
together in a single chamber and then passed in a 
heated state over the bridge of the furnace, where 
they are ignited. By this means, and by keeping 
the fire-bars clean for the admission of air, the 
combustion was rendered very complete. 


Dr, Aryorr explained the principle on which 
the combustion of fuel is effected in his stoves, 
They are founded on the plan invented by Dr. 
Franklin, of inverting a fire-grate after the coals 
had been lighted, and thus having the coals at the 
bottom and the fire at the top. The smoke of 
bituminous coal may be regarded as evaporated 
pitch, and by submitting it to the action of heat, 
in ascending through the hot coals at the top, it is 
completely consumed and converted into carbonic 
acid gas and water. It is estimated that in a 
common fire with a large open fire-place five-sixths 
of the heat passes up thechimney. By contracting 
the throat of the chimney the draught becomes so 
strong as to permit of making an opening into the 
chimney from the upper part of a room without the 
risk of its smoking, and by this arrangement a more 
perfect ventilation is obtained than by any other 
means, 


Mr. Dircks explained Mr. Williams’s method of 
consuming smoke by the admission of jets of fresh 
air at the bridge of the furnace ;—and in the dis- 
cussion that ensued Mr. Jukes’s plan of moveable 
bars was spoken of as the most effective for the 
purpose of consuming smoke, though difficult to 
be introduced in furnaces already erected. 


Mr. J. GRANTHAM described his plan for a high, 
level railway for the Liverpool Docks. A model 
on an extensive scale of the proposed railway was 
placed in the Great Hall, and was one of the 
objects of attraction during the meeting of the 
Association. The railway is pro to be placed 
on the east side of the whole line of docks. It is 
to consist of iron framework, supporting two plat- 
forms,—the lower, with four lines of rails, to be about 
52 feet wide and 20 feet above thé present quays, 
entirely for goods; and an _ platform, with 
two lines of rails, exclusively for gers. 
As the present length of the Liverpool Docks is 
four miles, and will in a short time be extended to 
five miles, the necessity of some improved means 
of conveyance along the Docks is becoming more 
and more urgent, and the facilities which such a 
railway would — for the shipment of goods 
without the risk of injury to which they are now 
exposed was strongly enforced by Mr. Grantham. 
It is intended that the railway should be ultimately 
placed in connexion with the other railways into 
Liverpool, so that goods may be conveyed direct to 
the Docks without being reloaded. The cost of 
such a railway is estimated at 250,000/. a mile, 
and the revenue from passenger traffic alone, it is 
calculated, would be amply remunerative, whilst 
the quay space gained by the platforms of the 
railway would be nearly equal in value to the 
whole outlay. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG described various applications 
of hydraulic power, and explained an arrangement 
of valves for diminishing the effect of shocks occa- 
sioned by the sudden stoppage of the flow of water 
in hydraulic machines at present in use. 


‘On a Method of Boring Holes in Rock for 
Tunnelling Purposes,’ by Mr. J. Nasmytu.—In 
the ordinary method of poy Sager for blasting, 
by striking at the end of the with heavy ham- 
mers, a great portion of the effect is lost by what 
is commonly termed the “inertia” of the bar. To 
overcome this defect, Mr. Nasmyth proposes to con- 
vert the bar into a piston-rod, to work in an air-tight 
cylinder through a stuffing-box. By this means, 
when the piston is drawn to the end of the cylinder, 
the pressure of the atmosphere will force it back 
again with accumulating velocity, and the blow 
struck will have much greater effect. Mechanical 
contrivances might be introduced for changing the 
shape and the directions of the penetrating point. 
—It was suggested in the discussion that ensued, 
that a similar effect might be more readily pro- 
duced by the —— of vulcanized india- 
rubber springs, Mr. Nasmyth observed, that any 





fuel. It consists of two furnaces united into one, 


elastic medium would answer the purpose; but air 
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om... Mr,. Lindsay: Experimenta on,a ee 
elegraph, 1a8 recently tried in Portsmouth: Har- 
bee by Mr... B. GrastHas.—In Mr. Lindsay's 
experiments,. his owas to transmit a ‘current 
of Electticlty” thrdugh the Water. without the use of 
immediately connecting wires: Similar experiments 
have previously been tried: in America and else- 
where; and electric currents have been sent across 
rivers by extending wires along the bank on each 
side, and immersing copper, plates in the water at 
each end. By this arrangement, when the wire 
is thin and of sufficient length to offer greater 
resistance to the electric current than. that offered 
by the water, a large portion of the electricity 
will pass directly through the water instead of 
taking the longer course through the wire. The 
experiments in Portsmouth Harbour were more 
successful than those across rivers, in consequence 
of salt water being a much better conductor of 
electricity ; and therefore it was not necessary to 
have so long a wire extended on the opposite 
shores. 

‘On Telegraphic Communication between Eng~ 
land and America,’ “by Mr, BAKEWELL, — who 
proposed to effect such a communication by em- 
ploying a single galyanized iron wire sufficiently 
strong to be self-protective, and) to ibe insu-/ 
lated with gutta percha or other re | 
substances, covered with tarred hempen yarn. Su 
a wire, it was stated, might from its comparative 
lightness and flexibility be readily stretched across 
the Atlantic ata cost of 100,0007. A single wire 
would, in the first instance at ‘least, be sufficient to 
supply the want of telegraphic communication, if 
the telegraph were kept in constant work. Mr. 
Bakewell alluded to the difficulty that had recently 
been discovered in transmitting telegraphic signals 
through an insulated wire immersed in water, and 
to the means that had almost as quickly been 
devised for overcbming the unforeseen obstacle. 
He ex a confident expectation that should 
other difficulties arise in prosecuting. such an 
enterprise, they would also be as readily van- 
quished. 

Mr. CuLtry explained the plans adopted for the 
transmission of time-signals through the electric 
telegraph wifes in connexion with the Observatory 
at Greenwich. 

Dr. Rem presented a sketch of the plan of ven- 
tilating St. George’s Hall,—and at the conclusion 
of the sitting he accompanied the members over 
the building to show the arrangements. 





MISCELLANEA 





Number of the Inmates .of Lunatic Asylums.—At 
the period of the Census there were in the various 
lunatic Asylums and other institutions for the 
reception of the insane in Great Britain, 18,803 
persons ; 8,999 males and 9,804 females. "The 
proportion which the lunatics in asylums bears to 
the general population is 1 in every 1,115 inhabit- 
ants in Great Britain. To every 100, 000 males 
and 100,000 females living there were 88 males and 
91 females in these institutions. The former 
occupations of lunatics will be examined with 
interest. It will be seen that the educated and 
professional classes furnish many cases of insanity : 
of clergymen and ministers, 84 are returned; bar- 
risters and solicitors, 88; physicians and surgeons, 
108 ; officers of the army and navy, 95; the East 
India service, 118; schoolmasters and teachers, 
258. 1 the largest items are, labourers, 
1,794; female domestic servants, 1,753; shoe- 
makers, 864; weavers, 240; and tailors, 224.— 
Census Report. 





To CorREsronpENTs.—M. M. M.—W.C.B.—P. A.—C. Ni 
V. & Co.—R. B. G.—R. C.—A. B.—S,—C. R.—N.—J. 8.— 
J, O'C.—P.—received. 





*,* Communications intended for the Editor should be 
addressed to the Editor, and not to any individual con- 
nected, or assumed to be connected, with the journal :— 
and letters relating to Advertisements, or to the business of 
the journal, should be directed to the Publisher :—in either 
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other bitherto p: 30th of May, 1854, Se a iuceting of of the ees mens: for the last year 
k MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORK. hatftints, for which Misia the ohare proper and oop delned ore are | was presented, exhibi astatement of 
juare, CTURES on the ECCLESIASTICAL phones s, Pare Chemicals, requirement for the Prac- iS appeared | that the Ans ances in 1853 oquaiderstl exceeded 
NS LATIN pup HISTORY of the FIRST and SECOND CENTURIES. By tise of Phat arts fe agen y srovious pear; thes of es issued 
TAEDERICK DENISON MAUMICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lin matography. inst and PUSITIVE Paver PROCESS, by | wards of 7,500 It eared that. exoept in 1649, whens the 
tas Inn. 8¥o. cloth, TR HOCKIN. Price 1a. ; by post, 1p 7 | Visitation ofthe cholere took place, the elaine arising from deaths 
CISES, for [mithe eens thoroughly overt antiun philes ner | > were, in every call ange much below their cotimated om amennt. — 
18 8 of Controversialist, that a student wil 4: erive ‘Trecn him 3 PHOTOGRAPHY. the he ~e~ i ~ | = — erful, Cay pe 
 Syetous NUN Detter and truer conception of the early Church than from | ()TTEWILL, MORGAN & CO., Wholesale, | Cen ¥ a a HY ED 
ns 4 complete narrasives. ngs hae . y it. should be made in the = ear’s Premium payable by 
- ‘thoroughly in ie the ordinary points of — APPAWATOS SENG ARON - ta ng mOredit ad fate — a 
" fol. oul Sek We Enow Renna winee toe 44 Negative oA Poe inane. Wee oom t jowed for half the jm Premiums for the first five 
yr doctrine rine 29d di discipline J yimere pn Worcs lodized, Albumenized, an Papers in” =m the whole ? 
ERCISES, e find ‘struggles of ate - his book in beings, | sheets. Sensitive paper warraate beep good Sourtoen The folowing Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduction. 
» | intellect poker t howe led to | 11 by 9, 98. per dozen. iven sar tive printing ea any 
on Syste Ve pam | el wher hat objecta betief, under wi hat tempto- extent.—24, Charlotte-terrace, ae edonian-road, Islington. Age | amount Annual an ¢ Annual 
iftery comes to us wilh advantage from the pens of PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. when, | Asmared. fpiiremium | si) per Cent. | , Premium 
‘ liberal and Christian feel- ey oeae now pagans. 
ONS; with hical Th TTEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 2 | £1,000 
ction to Ceaser w ington. — OT 24 and 25, sihartete teernee \plehentan-send, 30 1,000 a ~4 ; a —) 4 a n : 
ES ; Fo: a6 (oa Ao cor Fartrsiia may 40 1,000 8318 4 1013 8 48 
ANTAG ie present woluime™ BoE ns epenocn es oF Erte. 50 1,000 4816 8 15 7 8 33 9 0 
and @ p Meemillan & Co, Cambridge; and Géorge Bell, 196, Ploet sts Tosttation, Rene esry Se where | —@ 20 a 
it 3 rge ‘leet-street, ay sereeen of art des,and Tri may be had.— 14, Weteteo* nena” R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected with this Society now will participate in 
FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits at the Society, according to 
the condi’ contained in the Society’s Prospectus. 

The Premiums by this Seotety for insuring yous 
lives are lower than in op & other old-establish 4 Ean 
Pt fully rom all risk by ana e guaran- 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated Savas derived from the 
inpeqimente of an ome 

olicy Stam) 

Prospect Supe thay be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
treet, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
F4 





CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


MILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1835, 
CAPITAL £500,000. 





William Butterworth Bayley Chairman 


a cone Fuller, Esq. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. ee, Esq. 
Robert Brace Chichester, Esq. Colonel J en ty 
Major Henders jor Turner. 
Charles Henry Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
An Annual Bo: is allowed to parties who have made Five 


nus 
Annual Payments on Policies — outon the Profit Scale. That 
for the current year is 20 per cent. i of the P: 
Endowments and ‘Annuities granted a as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The extensive Acvesenee Business of the Agra and United Ser- 
vice Bank has n transferred to this Office, and the Society has 
Branch Estab) lehanente or Agencies at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Agra, and Hong Kong. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
L4.--Ys ond AUSUSTIBG), | Gian, Coraiti, a 
,ondon ; College-green, Dublin ; Groningen-stree' 
Hambarsh } ae treet West, and Tit thebarn- ory Liver- 
pk Nelson-etreet, Edinburgh. Instituted in the reign of 
iene ances. 








Chairman—JA3 Es SBRNTLE Esq. 
'y-Chairman—ST EPHEN N WILSON. Esq. 

Thomas ley, E John Paynter, Esq. 
Nicholas Cheering in, Esq. John rs, Esq 
8. Preston Child, Esq. Beary But tt, Esq 

illiam Gilpin. Esq. George Spencer “Smith, —~ 
John Hibbe: Esq. peace Aldwin Soames, Esq. 
; Mills, Esq. M.P. chard Horsman ey Esq. 
J. Remington Mil 3, Esq. pn Wilson, Esq. Ald. 


John Morley, Esq. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


HE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
peer am ASSOCIATION, 
he Westminster Fire Office 
a7, Hingearece Coventgarden, London. 
Established 1836. 


G Dodd, E: Truseetoy 1 W. H. Meyrick. 
eorge Sq. Colone eyric 
Joseph William Thrupp, Esq. 

This Association offers to Assurers the securit 
Guaranteed Capital, ang a being ty Fund inyest 
Stocks and on Mortgages e 
already received on Assuran 

The rates < remium beregnder stated have been re-calculated, 
set, adjusted to the risk of the Assurance undertaken 

y the Office, and are as low ry is Qe with security. 
"Eig tenths of the profits o ssociation are divided every 
pt pha Years ed the holders of Policies in the participating class 
0! 

The ‘additions made to the sums assured by Policies which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared 1842, 1847, and 
1852, have averaged one-half of the premiums paid on them, 

The assured may pr wand reside in any part of Europe, 
— giving notice to the ‘Association, or paying any extra pre- 


Mivery restrictive of not ab 
o- ithe’ security of the Association has been ae em A from —y = 
policies. 
Loans pavaneed = the security of policies after two premiums 
hem. 


have been paid on 
Premiums may ie paid Yearly, Half- yearly, or Quarterly. 





of an ample 
. the Public 





Aiti Tart: 





Every information on the - ject of Life Assurance can be ob- 


tained on application at the O: 
of 1002, 





ual Premi me ‘the A 
for the whole term of Life:— 








Age.| With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits. 
20 #1 17 4 20 £1 14 7 

30 2 8 10 30 25 4 

40 3.5 0 40 ie 

50 410 6 50 440 

60 7 4 8 60 614 2 








W. M. BROWN, Actuary. 
Agents required in the principal Country Towns. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
ear of its existence—was 
oe, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 


the Com: —being in the twenty-first y 
held at the Head Ohh . Wat 
on Friday, July 14, 1 


CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. F.8.A., in the Chair. 
ents of accounts, from the formation of the Company down 
to the 3 ecember 
which the following is abst! 
That during 


have been issued, 
miums, a sum of 13, 0: 


That the — income from Premiums ¥ is 107,8041. 1 158. 5d. 
T he C >» as at Bist D last, 


last, . a © laid before the Meeting, from 


the year ontiog 3ist December, 1853, 448 new Policies 
assuring 351,188/., and yielding, in annual pre- 


E DIRECTORS of the STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY request attention to the ad- 
yantage of joining the Company ~~ the close at te books for 
be) pron’ 3 a on 15th N » with he division 
o 

The Fund to be divided in 1855 will be derived ye the Profits 
w have arisen since 1850, and those Persons who effect As- 
surances at this time will secure TWO YEARS’ Participation 
= that Fund, wae oe will rank at the division in 1860 for 

seven years’ in 1865, for twelve years’ bonus; and so on, 
inereasin their claim at PACH PERIOD. 

The 1" on which the Profits of the Company are divided 
is similar toa TONTINE, and the rs have been enabled to 
confer very large be: the Policyholders < the former Divi- 
sions of Profits in 1835, 1840, 1845, and 1850; of the earliest 
Assurances having in at the rate of 871. 68. for each 
1002. assured, thus making an original 1,0002. Policy equal to 1,8732. 
The Directors paren SD assert that no Life Assurance Insti- 
tution holds out greater advantages than the Sranparp to perso’ 
who, looking forward to long life, effect Assurances for the Denefit 


of get families. 

The Company's large Accumulated Funds are invested on the 
a. of land and in Government securities. The Income is 
considerably upwards of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds per 
annum ; and for some years the average number of persons ¥ who 





DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 


F. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, c h, ai 
Maker, by appoin' sa 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent inall his patent rights and bust: 
ness at the above Shops, and — pW ue ond 
at Somerset Wharf, M A “4 


aker 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks 
my used on board 
Watches, + guineas ; Gontenaa's, 
Watches, 4/. 10s. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 

R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTISZ, 5 

FLEET-8STREET, has introduced an EN RELY NE 
DESCRIPTION SOrARTIF bape | bp pxed dwithoute o 
view, or ligatures. They so perf ral teeth 

as not to be disting’ nished y os the pony iy the aonn osest ob 
py mk will never ore eolour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before a This method does not re 

quire the extraction of roots, or any pain: fal of ration, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication, Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 


52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


Wate 
e Dipledoaee gad Patent § 
10 jreinens. Strong Bilver Lone 








have joined the Institution has been 825, ae the cor 
annual amount of New Assurances, 460, 


ONDON. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. 
The Right Honourable the Eart or ABERDEEN. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
F. A Basten, Esq. 3, Crosby- | John Griffith Frith, Esq. Austin 


sq riars. 
jan Ee 26, Laurence | Alexander Gituapie, Esq. 3, Bil- 
page -lane. r-cow! 
Thomas k Brooking, Esq. Old sieenier “Macgregor, Esq. 
Broad-street. Apingses a-street. 
John Scott, Esq. 4, Hyde Park-street. 


Further information will be supplied at the Company’s Offices 


and Agencies. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
London, 82, King William-street. 
Bpipeynes.. . 3, George-street. 
LONDON ........ 82 King William-street. 
DUBLIN_.,... 66, Upper Sack ville-street. 
GLASGOW 


a 35, St. Vincent-place. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1803. 
LOBE INS UBANCE, 


CORNHILL and PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Jaume af FRESHFIELD, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. Chairman. 
VLER NEWSAM, Esq. ae 

GEORGE CARK GLYN, Esq. M. reasurer, 

Henry Alexander, Esq. Robert Locke, Esq. 

William Chapman, Esq. pore Miller, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. Willian Phillimore, Esq. 

William Dent, Esq. . C. Plowde: = 

Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. he sbert Saunders, 

Sir big Btirling, 











I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. fart. 
Hebert Mipethors, Esq. William Tite, Esq #3 
John Hodgso R. Westmacott, Tea. F.R.S. 


Joshia Wilson. Esq. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glags, 
the size of a b higeas to discern minute objects at a di of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for 
YACHTING, and to SPOR’ eee. GENT. u.EMEN,andGAMB. 
KEEPERS. Price 11. 10a. nt free.—TE JPES. A newand 
ere VENTION in TELESCOPE ing 
extraordinary po €, 34 inches, with an e 

iece, will show “distinctly Supiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and 
he Double Stars. , rhey su ~*~ every other kind, and are ofall 
sizes for the urposes, 
Opera and Itace- -course Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from 10 to 12 miles —In nvaluable 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible -— bs | 
+ ee nad relief st pay 

nN pticians an urists, 39, Albemarlestrect, 

Piccadilly. opposite the York Hotel. 


AUTION.— Have the QUALITY of the 

GOLD STATED in the aor and REDRESS 
BROGDEN bec in a COUNTY COURT. —WATH 

‘ivin 

aw to the principle of SELLING GOLD CHAINS by 
eight and Workmanship. ‘To those who have not yet tested 

value, the following examples will be found useful, showing the 

relative prices paid for LABOUR in the purchase of a genuine 

and of a spurious GOLD CHAIN :— 
ELECTRO-GILT, OR POLISHED ZING 


GOLD CHAIN. 
Assumed cost of 














most im 











GENUINE a —" 


gold is of 15 carats).. 7 0 0 Mold is of 7 carats) .. + 310 0 
Left, for labour and Left, for atom and 
POEMS oo ccccccccccccce® @ Ol QUORE cc cscvcseccscss SOM 0 


Differ 5 
Watherston & Brugden, eNjoidamiths, © Crystal Palace, Central 
ransept, No. 23, Gallery of Precious etals.—Manufactory, 16, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Londen. Established a.p. 1798. 
N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 1s. each. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELk1ncrox 





Esq 
John Edward. Yohnson, Esq. 


Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 


JLL Security to Parties Assured by means ofa 


Firry Years att Parp-Up anp In 
Premiums particularly favourable to ‘the YOUNGER and MIDDLE 
periods of Life. 
Two-thirds of Profits as Bonu 
Life Tables according to various plans to suit the special cir- 
cumstances of Insurers 
No Cuarce for Stamps on Lire Poucres. 
FIRE Insurance Pro is entertained to any pneunt. 
Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claim 
> ROSPECTUSES— With full Tables and a F orms,—may 
be had at the Company's Offices, or of the A; 

WILLIAM SEW MARCH, 

retary. 

N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as prpuorions IN 
Income-Tax Returns. 


OVEL INVENTION, EVERY ONE HIS 
OWN PRINTER. —WATERLOW & SONS’ Patent AUTO- 
GRAPHIC PRESS, under the Patronage of the Board of Trade, 
Department of Practical . Art, &c. The process is simple, and 
thousands of copies m: produced from Circular Letters, Draw- 
ings, Music, &c. with the yok am facility. 
“In the Colonies and other 
opetiene are now scarce, it is 
able, and every one o— possess them. 
Bpoot mens and Price: 
Waterlow & Sons, } 
68, London-wall, London. 








Yi 


IMES. 


Capital of ONE MILLION Sea, FOK THE LAST | 


pieces where facilities for such 
“pov to, Prove . ated valu- | with 
le 


a free. 
{anufacturing ‘and Export Stationers, 65 to 


& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the oa, 
| Gentry, Amateurs, Artists,and others interested in the ad 
| ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing ( cllections 

| of Statuettes, Vases, &c. ublished exetanively ay by thee in Bronze, 
| Silver, and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


Artists. 
| Alsoto their Artistic and Depeentive Plate, calculated for the 
| Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoi 
| punese productions, were } honoured nt the late Great Exhibition 
an award ofthe neil Medal,’and may be obtained at either 
- the Eetablishiente wT-OTREET 
is, MOORGATESTREET, | LONDON. 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LASS SHADES, for the Preservation of all 





Articles injured by Exposure. —At H. HETLEY’S Whole 
sale and aoe arehouse, 13, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 
Lists of Prices ‘and erms sent free. 








ti TABLE GLASS, CHAN DELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, ‘London conducted in cot 
nexion with their Manufactory, Hroad-street, Birmingham. Esto 
blished 1807. Richly cut and em sey d Decanters in in greet 

Wine Gieeees) Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds o! Table Gla 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass © iers, 
andelegant ‘designs, for Gas or Candles. A la 
Ornamenta! Glass always on view. F 








LASS and CHINA.—APSLEY PELLAT! 
& Co. (late Pellatt & Green), Hyg Glass Works, Holland: 





beautiful toned instruments may be seen and heard daily, 
from i till 2, at the Patentees’ end Menunetarens. RUDAL 
ROSE, CARTE & Co.'s, 100, New 


kind of Flute upon the new and old systems.—Carte 
(price 18., by post 18. 6d.) gives a full description. 


OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, 





Morocco, Russia, or Calf, ae ee and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. Gentlemen waited u 
for large or small Libraries "Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


E ONLY PRIZE FLUTES. — These 


Bond-street, where Mr. Carte 
will be in attendance to explain their peculiar excellencies, Beery | 2 
's etch’ 


Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 


h patterns. Estimates given 


street, Blackfri: having rép Show Rooms, lately d& 

stroyed by fire, with new rooms of improved cons traction, am 

furnished the same with an enti w and superior STOCK of 
invite pared al 


every requisite in GLASS and CHiN, 
that so 





thereto, being persuaded ure! 
ly bee ted _ intendin yarebasers, f pelection from 
one vontane eat once tensi na novel. Glass —_— 
: & gas ont on . isin My "Visitors ~ .—_ ret 
esigns and Estimat free. rs m: 
n Tuesdays, dT Western | Branch ® 





Baker-street, Portman-square. 


ILOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 


JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, 
nounces that he has a very 1 etesent of the above nie 











truly wonderful Varnish for restoring old bindi 

giving — rs freshness equal to new (applied 

sponge, a ries a footer, leavi: 

be hi rey oty. ow HAM, 70, 

agen ig yn Onto. “street, in —— 
y order of any Bookseller or Drugs 

Tnadia rubber Bookbinding may be 


,» 28., and 4s. each, o: 
A List < Prices foi 
on enpllention. 


OOK VARNISH (ROWBOTHAM’S).—This 
ed with a p fy | 
a permanent brightness), may 
astle- 1 (two doors east of 





asso 
in various colours, and solic’ its an earl, * 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, an: i THENW. 
J —— possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyd 


He WATER APPARATUS, __niapted for 
ie ham 















—B..- + and every other descri 
uiring no HER Losincers, 


r ed. Boilers, req’ 
= to SPILLER & TA 











hat the p 
amounts to 
oun 





y of 
108. 11d. 


hat te pu assured by each Policy from the commencement 
‘That 89 Ay A on 67 lives have become claims in 1853, on 
4d. has been paid; and 


ve 61,3732. 6a. 


That = 
Policies have been issued in 
tendered, or become claims. 


an 
ce the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,293 
all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 





TRAW NOTE PAPER, five quires for 9d. 


Trade supplied. Country orders for 





By order of the Board, 





PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 


8 
riage free, and no charge for stamping. 





the —< of - "= made, a ample qu uire free for six 
stamps— sian, ave quires, ie Envelopes, 
from ve +4 per to) al 1 ry Note oe Ten. i = x Ly — 


Foolscap. —Copy i 28. 3d. pe! 
other rticie of of Stationery er asily eap.— At Fe UScR WOOD'S. 75, 75, 
New Bond-street. 208. car. 


Sete for STREET ——s ORS CHUB 


ENT LATCHES, with v pmall and neat kore. 

etly sat whens Oe of pi s and false So the 
, aud the pices Tate 
Chub | 
& 


, 


tke waco terete. sad 


on for: 
¥ ae pee . gon 
“Wolverhampta. 


are re 





1’s Chui te. -street, 
ket-street, Manchester ; ona igforsley Fields, 


or upwards, 
PHILLIPS 

Cit 
applicatio: 


OCOA 


cal or other 1 
with 
separating. | 
JAMES £ P. 
the oil, is rets 
most delicate 
JAMES EPP 
In regard t 
Commission, i 


Meequalled, 
Jorn G 
ay 

y of Loot I 


poy he, al 








BRE 
Rigg, HEAP. 








gg aePnal | gEReS PERO Tee 








or 
rs, Batters 

~ CHUBBS 

peat ker’ TRG ies. 

false keys 

nd the Pe ee ae 

iS fen 
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Ci eet of the lightest Constracticn, b best 
d finish, at reduced prices.— For SALE, or 

oly ange a ne ied Row end tocepa bane Ci AGES, 

poche tee ngle and double seated Broughams, C: 

jece Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Peake’s ol - < 

hished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street,Leicester- 





Tow W TO KEEP A HORSE for 1s. 34d., 

or Two Horses at the Expense of One. eg do you bruise 
Oats oe ae  Pavins and Good for the Animal.—Oat 
of Soa. Gh “and th Oa 6d Chaff Cutters, it 7a 6d. and 
*yaRY WEDLAKE & CO, 118, Fenchurch-street. 


OTICE.—BERDOE’S VENTILATING 
WATE ~~ oo OVER. qesee resist any amount 


a, 198. 





otzein. ee Sy Fy, EE 
terproofs, airt materials g unfit, and dan; 

ster ater ani be imtight ma from vulgar singularity, are ada ted 
se. as for rainy weathe ice 458. an 


Tr, price 508. 
wit large stock selection of CAPES, SHOOTING. 
JACKETS, L LADIES’ MANTLES, HABITS. &c.—W. BERDOE, 
TAILOR, &., 96, NEW BOND-STREET, and 69, CORNHILL 
(only). 





DUTY OFF TEA. 


E REDUCTION of the TEA DUTY, and 
the easy state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS & 
Company to SE 
Strong Congou Tea, 28. 8d. , 28. 10d., and 3s. ‘ 
Rich Souchong ea, 3¢. 2d., 38. 4d., and 38. 8d. 
The Best Assam Pekoe' Souchong ‘ea, 4a. 


Pri 
The Best. M 
Sugars are supplied at market p 

All weds sent carriage free by aie own vans, if within eight 
miles. Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any rail- 
‘tation or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. 


way 
ards, 
Pal LIPS *E COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William- 
t, City, London.—A general Price Current sent free, on 
_ application. 


OCOA is a NUT which, besides farinaceous 


substance, contains a bland oil, ices liable than any other oil 
torancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa isa 
most valuable article of ‘Viet, more particularly when, by mechani- 
cal or other means, the naceous substance is perfectly incor- 
=| the oily, “that the one will prevent The other from 
Suc! union is presen in the Cocoa prepared by 
TIMES ‘EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon 
the oil, is ogeteel, ant — whole popesien is one suited to the 
most delicate sto B, peeke kets, 18. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, sHfomeeopathte' Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; 
112, G ae eeneemmeeds 
82, Old Broad- street. C Jity. 
In regard to parity, -, the Report « the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission,in The Lancet, July 5, 1 


0 LOVERS OF FISH— 
100 real Yarmouth Bloaters for 6s., package ye =e 
above forwarded to all parts on receipt of penny postage stamps, o 
P. 0.0. (preferred) for the amount. Send plain address, aoe, 
and nearest station.—Address, THOMAS LETTIS, Jun. Fish- 
carer, Great Yarmouth. 
por SICK ROOMS, and give comfort to 
patients na perfect safety foattendants The ages! oo 
ed, 
with aheiien fi ce, be a UNDERSS A? ANIL 


racran 
Caran FLUID, prepared by J. T. SAUNDERS, LA ope 
Ribs, Oxford-street, Regent-circus.—Sold by all eo or 

Perfumers. Price 18. 




















PVERYTHING FOR THE TOILET AT 
MECHI’S Manufactory, Leadenhall-street.—Superi 
ng,and Flesh Brushes, Clothes and Hat 
irushes, Combs, Washing and Sha Various Nail and 
ts, Razors. r Strops and Paste, and Shaving 
owder, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s as Cases, with or without 
iting, = ee iaather Mah wood, and Japan-ware. 
ions — oks elegantly fitted, also Knit- 
oe te Hotes, bn Cake 


nvelo) ases, Card Note and askets, 
Lge and an infinity iy of 
be equalled. 


recherché articles not to 
OOKING-GLASS and CARVING and GILD- 
CeOnTL. eee Lag a Established 1822.— penis 


TTI, 398 and 399. —The most extensive assort- 
ment of LOOKING-@ GLASSES. and GILT DECOR ATIONS | 
every description. The taste and er ae - workmanshi 
the unrivalled -like colour of the age with 
moderate pales, cannot fail to ensure the = of those who 
may honour the i witha eo ~~ free 

pt of six stamps for postage. Es ree of charge.— 
998, 399, Oxford-street. - 











PEOPLE’S LIGHT.—NIBBS’S COT- 

TAGE LAMPS.—“ At the present time when Candles are 

malting such high prices, these simple and economical Lamps 

may be advantageously cunepates by first cost is trifling, the 

annie kinds of oils may be used, the re omnes ao out of 
and produce a most excellent 1. ight — De 

ustrated Price List may be had of Mr. SES T Renster 

Trap BAKEWELL, Derbyshire, for a Stamped Directed 


SS HAND LAMP sent to any address for 42 Postage 
= HOSIERY for the Autumn and 


manetestares of the best qualities, exrressLy 
mapa Le "by POPE & PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO-PLACE, 








NDON. 








(oMFoRT | AT HOME. --=Windows and Doors 

d-bags o CHURCH'S 
xan CEMENT and INDIARUSB ER, cr dering win- 
owsand doors, however imperfect, free from rattling, draught, 
oon ae wet &c., and will open with the Teatest ense. in- 
ows, le. 6d, eac oors, 38,—A Mr. Church, Factory, 53, 











piace. jt ba. Country orders attended. 
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MBRELLAS, FASHIONABLE, DURABLE, AND 
qumap. ALFRED BROWN Manufacturer, 147, MINO- 
* walk from the Fenchurch-stree ¢ Station.— 

tails ofertas in Blue, M in and Black 
ft With great variety of fashionab sand ornamental 1 finish ; also 
ded for country use, and Gingham 








ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 
f the phere are requested before Saale deciding, 
to visit ‘ILLI AM 8. BUR’ TONS SHOW £ = MS, 29, Oxfor 
street (corner of Newman- ~street), Nos.1 and man-street, andé 
and 5, Perry’s-place. They are gy in the nore and contain 
such an assortment of FENDEKS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGERY as cannot be ap- 
pr ed elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design. 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. right stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2l. 14s, to 5l. 10s. ; ditto with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 1U8. to 121. 128. ; Bronzed ones 
complete nite standards, from 78. to 3l. ; Steel Fendersfrom 2, 158. 
ito, wit! - rich ormolu ornaments from 21.158. to 71. 78.5 3 
Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges 
gir —From the frequency and extent of his purchases, and 
ly—From those being made y for cash. 


PAFIEB MACHE and IRON TEA- TRAYS. 
assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent, 
Oval Papier Maché T 
per set of three 
Ditto, Iron —.. 
Convex shape, dit . 8. 6d, 
Round and Gothic wai rs, cake rhe bread | baskets, equally low. 





‘Tread or novelty. 


trom 208. Od. to 10 guineas. 
_— = 0d. to 4 guineas. 





The increased and increasing use of Gas in Private Houses 
has induced WLLLIAM 8S. BURTON to collect from all the 
various manufacturers all that is New and Choice in Brackets, 
Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly for him ; 
these are now ON SHOW in one of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, 
and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an un- 
equalled assortment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices 
proportionate with those which have tended to make his Esta- 
blishment the largest and mouth remarkable in the kingdom, viz. 
from 12s. 6d. (two light) to 


LAMms of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
Th est, as well as the Choicest , Assortment in exist- 
ence of FRENCH and ENGLISH MODERATEUR, PALMER'S, 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, wOLAR, and other LAMPS, with all 
the latest improvements, and of the newest and most recherché 
patterns, in orm»lu, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier maché, 
is at WM. 8. BURTUN’s, and they are arranged in one large 
room, so that A petterne, sizes, ‘and sorts can be instan tly selec 
Beal a * , 48. 6d. per gall.—Palmer’s Candles, 9a. 
94d. 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 
in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, $8. 6d. the —< of six; 
Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 288, 9d. the set of six ; elegant m pat- 
terns, 342. to 58s. 6d. the set ; pyar Metal, with or > wien 
silver-plated handles, 7\ia. 6d. to lus. 6d. the set ; Sheffield plated, 
101. to 16d. 108, ee aes Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, wit wells 
for gravy, 128. ;. Britannia Metal, 228 to 778. ; Electro- 
plated on Nickel, fall ‘size, 112 lle 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE sao: ROOMS 
(all commun: postings exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENER FURNISHING [RON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Lron 
and Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that purchasers 
may easily and at ouce make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent ( oa: post) free. The money 
— for Cerf article not approve 
X FOR TREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1, 2, 
an SEW MAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY A PLAG k. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
containing Size, | Price and Description of upwards of 100 
Articles. of P Sage, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, 
Despatch. Boxes Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, and other Travel- 
ling requisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 

Allen's Travelling Bag (patented) ad the opening as large as 
tie bee ges and therefore p tage over 
a 

hie ® Registered Despatch Box and Writing Desk, and their 
new Quadruple Portmanteau (containing four compartments) are 
the best articles of the kind ever produ 

.W. Allen, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture (see 
ti Catalogue) and Military UVutfitters, 18 and 2?, Strand. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladiesand 

Gentlemen, in silver or t pope are furnished with the mor- 

ticed partitions,and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 

Travelling and by any I Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 

of the largest stocksin London, at prices to suit all purchasers. 

Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—188 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 


ss *DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS ; THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES, 
Approved of and recommended by Berzecivs, Liztsic, WOHLER, 
JonaTHan Pereira, Fougurer, and numerous other distinguished 
Scientific Chemists, | prescribed by the most eminent en, 
and supplied to the Calan Hospitals of Furope—effecting a cure 
or alleviating symptoms much more rapidly than any other kind. 
Extract from The Lancet,’ July 29, 1854, 
“ After a careful examination of the different kinds of Cod Liver 
Oil, Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light Brown Oil over 


the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, & 
smaller quantity. of iodine, phosphoric acid, aud th 























AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS.— | 


FFECTUAL SUPPORT for VARICOSE 

VEINS.—This elasticand compressing Stocking, or article 
of any other required form, is pervious, light, and inexpensive, and 
easily drawn on without jacing or bandaging. Instructions for 
py nag P peers on cppitemsion. we ae articles sent by 

ost Irom 1e anufacture - 
00 PLACE, PALL MAL LONDON. Ts 


DPD ENEFORD's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years comationos: by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession 
nd Ind Ase Mild Avert ent 





| Heartburn, Headache, Gout, a: tion, 

it is admirably ee for delicate Females,particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Pood of infants from turningsour 
| during digestion. Combined with the ACIDUL ATED LEMON 
| SY vr. it forms an | Effervescing Aperiens t Denon ye Fhich is 
highly and effi by DI RD & 
CO., Dispensing Che mists, (and General yr A for the eet 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, London, and 
sold | by all respectable Chemists s throughout the Empire. 


ETCALFE & CO."S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. rh. elvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. yrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. = enabli poaceane s to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna mly at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CV.’S Sole y + Ey 1.0B, 
Oxford- -street, one door from Hollesstreet, 
Caution.— womens of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some hous 
METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW DER, 2%. per box. 
\¢ ‘4 “4 
NOW THYSELF. — Persons desirous of 
knowing the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, and 
other characteristics of themselves or any friends in whom they are 
interested, must send a specimen of the WRITING, stating sex 
aod age, (inclosing 13 penny postage stamps), te Miss GRAHA M, 
3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex, and they will receive a minute, 
graphiological delineation, written in a style peculiarly her one. 
estimonial from W. R.—* Having seen several of vour pourtra 
als of character, and being much struck with the forcible truths 
contained in them, I should like your Opinion of mine.” Miss 
7. 8S.—* Your our delineations aremost faithful.” 
0 YOU \ ou WANT BEAUTIFUL | HAIR, 
WH FERS. MOUSTACHES, &c.? — ALICE MEI. 
VILLE’S Tak MAPILLA in all cases strengthens weak hair, 
prevents its faitine a checks greyness, produces a thick and luxu- 
riant growth, dispels scurf and daudrif,and makes it clean, soft, 
curly, and oe in appearance. For baldness from any cause, 
it is certain and effective, and for the production of Whiskers, 
Moustaches, Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, it can be fully 
depended upon. Price 2¢,, sent post free fengunere on receipt 
of 24 penny postage stam by, Miss MELVILLE, 25, Argyle- 
casare, King’s Cross, London.—“* My whiskers are growing ie very 
thick.” R. Mede, Esq.—" It restored my hair, which I had lost in 
patches.” W. Sturt—“It has quite checked the greyness.” Miss 
Eilis.—“ My moustache is greatly improved.” Capt, Ross. 


UPTURES CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
—Dr. DE CASTRO'S remedy has been successful in curing 
thousands of cases of every nived b of Single and Double ue = 
ture, and has long been my y the profession as the « 
remedy ever d for t is equally applicable 
to male or female of any A ix ~- in use, causing no confine- 
ment, &c. ; and will be sent free by post, with full tecgestions for 
1s€, OD a of Ss. by post- ——— order, payable the General 
Post-oftice, pe ostage stamps, by Dr. MAU RICE DE CASTRO, 
JORNSEY, MIDDLESEX.—A copy of Dr. De s ‘ Essay on 
Rupture,’ with Testimonials, and a & copy of his Diploma, &c., sent 
ree for three penny stamps, and a boner of the ‘ Quarterly Report 
of Cases’ sent free for one penny stamped and directed cavelope. 
—Acure in every case guarantee: 
DEAFNESS ! 
EAFNESS.—Important Discovery.—Dr. 
MANFRED, M.R.C8. has this day published, free by post 

for eight postage stamps, a Physician's Guide for Country Patients, 
for the Perfect and Permanent Restoration of Hearing, by his in- 
valuable New Treatment. Deafness of the most inveterate nature 
relieved in half an hour, cured in a few hours, almost instant cessa- 
tion of noises in the ears and head, by painless treatment. Hun- 
dreds of letters may be seen, and persons referred to, who have 
heard the usual tone of conversation in a few hours.’ Patients 
received daily at Dr. Manrrep’s residence, 72, Regent’s-street, 
London (first door in Air-st.), where all letters must be addressed. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired 

Clergyman having been restored to health in a few days, after 
poy & years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known 
to others the meaus of cure: he will therefore send (free), on re- 
ceiving a stam envelope, Properly addreseed, a copy of the pre- 
scription us rir an the Rey. DOUGLASS, me Hollaud- 
street, Brixton, London. 


A®& GENTLEMAN having come into possession 
f val luable | pecipes ~ j Pex oui RE of NERVOUSNESS, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, and UMPTION, will be happy 
to forward them gratis, on receipt Pe a aoasd stamped envelope. 
4 Mr. D, Orrorp, 67 a, Great Russell-street, Russe!l-square, 
ondon 


PeAMPTON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 
removes headache, sickness, cetoes, veins in the a. 
&c.; are bighly grateful to the st prov sti 

appetite, relieve languor ard depression of an by while to _— 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singin in the headand@ 
ears, they offer advantages t will not fail to quoresiated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 1 4d. per box. 












































e 
bile, and upon, which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no 
doubt partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Vil are 
attributable to the method of its preparation. and especially to its 
filtration through charcoal. In the preference of the Light Brown 
over the Pale Vil we folly concur, 

“We have carefull: wutet a specimen of the Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil prepa: medical use under the direction of Dr. 
de J Jongh, and pS orrherly aoe the wholesale agents, Messrs. Ansa z 
Ha p & Co. 77, Strand. € it to be genuine, and rich in 
iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. de 

Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, London, 

Sole Consignees and sgn for the United Kingdom and the 

Rejtich ‘ossessio be obtained from respectable ie Che- 

mists and Druggists in Town and Country, at the following 
ces : 


ee Measure—Half- Pints, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s, 





and Parasols Covered and Repaired. 





*y* Four bapPatnt bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to any 
part of , on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 





LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
price 1s. lid, and 2s. 9d, x.— Among the man dis- 
Seeaiien that characterize this cuentiel age, nothing has copferred 
such a boon upon suffering humanity as the discovery of this ex- 
cellent medicine for Gout and Rheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
enders. rve that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” is 
impressed upon the Government stamp. 


| | OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
essentially beneficial for healing Wounds.— Mr. Paul 
rem. of West Bromwich, informs Professor Holloway, in a 
letter dated May 26, 1854, that a friend of his, residing in New- 
street in that town, and well known there, was afflicted for a long 
time with running ulcers, and although he had the best 
medical advice for miles round, yet he was not ben ‘x: by_the 
same ; therefore, as a last resource, he was induced to try Hol- 
loway’s Vintment and Pills, and after persevering with them fi o 
ee months, the wounds al] healed, and he was comngiete ely 
cured, to the wonder of every one that knew him.—Sold by 
Venders of Medicine; and Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, Lond 2 
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NEW BOOKS AND 


HEARTSEASE; or, the Brotuer’s 


WIFE. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 2 vols. 12. 


THE HEIR of REDCLYFFE, Cheap 


Edition. 1 vol. 63, 


CLARA MORISON : a Tate of Soutn 


AUSTRALIA during the GOLD FEVER. 2 vols. 98. 


FRIENDS AND FORTUNE. By 


ANNA H. DRURY. Second Edition, 68. 


LIGHT AND SHADE; or, the Youne 


ARTIST. By ANNA H. DRURY. 6. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an 


“LD FACE. By C. KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 2 vols. 198. 


DIGBY GRAND: an Autobiography. 


By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 2 vols. 18s. 


YEAST: a Problem. By the Rey. C. 


KINGSLEY. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 


Sketches of AMERICAN SOCIETY. By A NEW YORKER. 5s. 


THE YOUTH and WOMANHOOD 


of HELEN TYRREL. By the Authorof Brampton Rectory. 68. 


BRAMPTON RECTORY ; the 


LESSON of LIFE. Second Edition, 8s. 6d. 


COMPTON MERIVALE. By the 


Author of Brampton Rectory. 88. 6d. 


CHARICLES: a Tale, illustrative of 
PR IVATE LIFE among the ANCIENT GREEKS. With Notes 
d Excursuses. Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 


BECKERS GAGLLUS; or, Roman 
SCENES of the 5 of Augustus. With Notes and Excursuses. 
Second Edition, 12s. 


CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEROR 
CHARLES the FIFTH. By WILLIAM STIRLING, MP. 
Third Edition, enlarged, 83. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. 


€ caper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 


Edition, 2 vols, 98, 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTER- 


VALS of BUSINESS. Sixth Edition, 5s. 


LIFE of MRS. GODOLPHIN. 


JOIN EVELYN. Edited we SANURL BISHOP ee 
Third Edition, with Portrait, 


REMAINS of BISHOP COPLE- 


STON. With Reminiscences of his Life by R. WHATELY. D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 108. 6d. 


or, 


Cheaper 


MELIORA; or, Berrer Times To 


COME. Edited by Viscount INGESTRE. Two Series. 5s. each. 


GOETHE’S OPINIONS on the 


WORLD, MANKIND, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and A 
38, 6 


SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL 


NAVY, from Official Documents. By W. U.S. GILLY. Wi 
Preface by Dr. GILLY. Second Edition, 78. 6d. =e 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with the Colours 


of Good and Evil. Revised, with the References and Notes. B: 
T. MARKBY, M.A, 1s. 6d. . ud 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of 








DAYS and HOURS. By Freperick 


TENNYSON. 6s. 


IDYLS and SONGS. By F.T. Pat- 


GRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY: the 


True Story of ELIZABETH of HUNGARY. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. Cheap Edition, 23. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS ; 


including the most complete Collection of his Prologues and Epi- 
logues hitherto published ; with a Memoir, containing New Facts 
end Original Letters of ‘the Poet, and Notes. By ROBERT 


ELL, 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS; 
with Hineteetive Selections from the Works of LLOY D,COTTON, 
BROOK IN, and HAYLEY. With Memoirs, contain- 
ing unpublished Taare of Cowper, and Notes. By KUBERT 
BELL. 3 vols. 78. 


POETICAL WORKS of the EARL 


of SURREY, of Minor Contemporaneous Poets, and of Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst. With Notes and Memoirs. By RK. BELL. 23s. 6d. 


- 

SONGS FROM THE DRA). ATISTS. 
From the first regular Comedy to the Close of the 18th Century 
including the Songs of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont aad 
Fletcher, Peele, Webster, &c.; Shirley, Suckling, Dryden, Ethe- 
rege, Vanbrugh, Congreve, oe ee &c. With Notes 
and Memoirs. ‘By ROBERT BELL. 23. 6d. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT’S POETI- 


GAL WORKS. With Notes and Memoir. By ROBERT BELL. 


JOHN OLDHAM’S POETICAL 


WORKS. With Notes and Memoir. By ROBERT BELL. 22. 6d, 


WALLER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


With Notes and Memoir. By ROBERT BELL. 22. 6d. 


CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 


With Notes and Memoir. By ROBERT BELL. Vol. I. on Dec. 1. 


KING HENRY THE SECOND: 


an Historical Drama. €2. 


CATHERINE DOUGLAS: 


gedy. 5s. 
POEMS. By Georce Merepirn. 5s. 
VIOLENZIA: a Tragedy. 3s. 6d. 
CORREGGIO: a Drama. By Apam 
OFHLENSCHLAGER. Translated by THEODORE MARTIN, 
with a Preface and Notes. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, and other Poems. 


By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D. Third Edition, 68. 


POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES: 


GENOVEVA and other POEMS. By R.C. TRENCH. Second 


Edition, 5s. 
By R. C. 


a Tra- 


ELEGIAC POEMS 


TRENCH. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


The POEMS of GOETHE. Trans- 


lated in the original metres, By EDGAR A. BOWRING. 7s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S POEMS. Complete. 


Translated by EDGAR A. BOWRING. 62. 


SIX DRAMAS of CALDERON, 


freely translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 4s. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. The 
First Part—HELL. Translated, in ~ Motes of the Original, 
with Notes, by T. BROOKSBANK, M.A 


LES POETES FRANCAIS: Mor- 





LEARNING. Revised, with References, Notes, Index. By T. 
MARKBY, M.A. 2, 


geaux choisis dans les meilleurs Poétes, jusqu’au XIX sidcle, avec 
une Notice Biographique sur chaque Poéte. Par A. ROCHE. 
| Fourth Edition, Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; complete, 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


————— 


On the PLURALITY of WORLDs: 


an Essay. Third Edition, with a New Preface. 6s. 


LECTURES on ASTRONOMY. By 


H. MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
Schools. Cheaper Edition, 38. 6d. ite of 


ANCIENT and MODERN FISH 


TATTLE. By the Rev. C. D. BADHAM, M.D., Author of *The 
Esculent Funguses of England.’ Reprinted from * Fraser’s Maga. 
zine.’ 


FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS, 


By E. STANLEY, D.D., Bishop B Norwich. Chea 
450 pages, with 1s W oodcuts, 38. 6d, per Edition, 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. By 


MARY ROBERTS. Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, 2% ¢j, 


CLAUDIUS PTOLEMY and the 


NILE. By W. D. COOLEY. 8vo. with a Map, 4s. 


The MEDITERRANEAN ; a Memoir, 


Physical, Historical, and Nautical. By ADMIRAL SM 
Foreign Secretary of ‘the Royal Society. Svo. 1 XM, 


A YEAR with the TURKS, By 


W. W. SMYTH, M.A. With Ethnographical Map. &. 


The STRUCTURE and USE of the 


ee =o Astley Cooper Prize Essay for 1853. By HENRY 
GRAY, F.R.S., Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George's Hos 
vital ". 0. With 64 Illustrations, 15s. 


The SANITARY CONDITION af 


the CITY of-LONDON from 1848 to 1853. With Preface and 
Notes. By JOMN SIMON, F.R.S., Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hos 
pital. sv, 6a, Ed, 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of 


a NATURALIST, By W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S. 102, 6, 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; 


with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By Tc 
SANDAKS, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford 8¥0. lis, 


VARRONIANUS; Introduction to the 


Ethnography of mY Tealy, 
Latin Language. Vv DON 
of Bury School. Senna "Buition, at 


The NEW CRATYLUS; Contribo- 
tions towards a more accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language 
By the same Author. Second Edition, much enlarged, 18s. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. Part the First, 10s, 6d., containing— 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. ¥, 
O'BRIEN.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D.1. 
ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S.--CHARTOGRAPHY. ByJ.B. 
JACKSON, F.R.S.—THEORY of DESCRIPTION ani 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. By Rev. © 6. 
NICOLAY. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTO- 


RICAL GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by J. W. LOWRY. 5. 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. By 


W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 2. 58. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL EC0- 
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